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The 1960 Edition of 


Revised and Rebuilt to Meet the Demands of a New Educational Era 


*® 851 articles added, revised, or rewritten 


* 1,805 new pictures, maps, graphs, and 
drawings — 


1,128 in color 
* 3,157 new, rewritten, or revised pages 


* 450,000 words of newly written text 


THIS MASSIVE REVISION once again offers striking 
evidence of Compton's leadership in educational 
publishing. It demonstrates how our continuous 
building and revision program enables COMPTON'S 
to keep up — not only with our rapidly changing 
world — but also with the changing demands of 
today’s school curriculums, 


NEW ARTICLES AND TEXT. The 851 added, revised, 
or rewritten articles in the 1960 ComMpTON’s cover 
every subject in the school program. Here are 
a few. 

in social studies, there are new treatments of 
the state of Hawaii, Russia, China (Old and New), 
Geography, United States, Police, and Fire Depart- 
ment, Each is written for the grade where it is most 
in demand. Each is completely up to date, fully 
indexed, cross-referenced, and brightly illustrated. 

In science, there are newly written up-to-date 
articles titled Science, The Sciences, and Methods 
of Science. Beautiful full-color illustrations and 
photographs are used in these and in the new arti- 
cles on Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy. 

The language arts and literature program in- 
cludes new articles on Biography and Short Story. 
There are revisions of Russian, Australian, Cana- 


SEND FOR FREE REPRINT OF 
THE 1960 COMPTON 
ARTICLES ON SCIENCE 


This 44-page booklet contains three colorful new articles 

Science, Methods of Science, and The Sciences. To- 
gether they tell the story of science from the early break- 
throughs to modern times and explain how scientists work 


dian, American, and English Literature. 

In the vocational field, there are new and re- 
vised articles on Food, Trade, Calculating Ma- 
chines, American Industry, Textiles, Printing, 
Aviation, and Milk Production and Marketing. 


The fine arts area includes new and revised arti- 
cles on Architecture, Dance, Opera, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Ballet. 


NEW PRINTING PLATES. To assure the clearest re- 
production of all pictures and type, the 1960 Comp- 
TON’s (like every COMPTON edition) is printed 
from brand-new print- 
ing plates. New, non- 
glare whiter paper in- 
vites the reader and 
produces greater ease 
in reading. 


NEW TECHNIQUES OF 
VISUALIZATION. 
CoMPTON’sS is not con- 
tent merely to add new 
pictures, drawings, 
maps, and graphs in 
color as needed, but 
seeks constantly for 
the most effective new 
ways to visualize facts 
and ideas. For example, a new visual technique 
called TRANS-VISION has been adapted by Comp- 
TON’S artists for use in the new article Anatomy. 
Different parts of the human anatomy are printed 
in full color on transparent overlay sheets, so they 
may be observed both separately and in relation 
to the other parts of the body. 

NEW CLASSROOM AIDS. How to Use the Ency- 
clopedia is a 56-frame filmstrip in full color which 
provides a quick, easy way to teach the use of the 
encyclopedia. 

Elementary-School Units and Guides, based on 
successful classroom planning with COMPTON’s, are 
adaptable to any type of situation 

Compton's at Work in the Classroom pre- 
sents dozens of activities for all subjects in the ele- 
mentary school. Free to teachers, librarians, and 
principals. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during vacation periods. Today's 
pressing educational need for greater home-school co-operation opens up financially rewarding oppor- 
‘tunities for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write to our Mr. Harold Austell 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


HOW COMPTON’S FIVE-YEAR BUILDING 
AND REVISION PROGRAM IS SETTING THE 

PACE IN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 


1956-1960 

Major Articles added, rewritten, or revised.. 3,530 i 
New illustrations in color .............. 3,677 H 
New illustrations in black and white 2,832 iN 
Total new pictures, maps, graphs, 

812 


*Because of our fast-changing world many of these 
pages have been revised several times in the five-year 
period. Some — particularly those in the Fact-Index — 
have been revised every year. For this reason the total 
pages revised during the period exceed the number of 
pages in Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED 

by the Educational 

Departments of Every 
State and City in the 

‘ Union Issuing 


Approval 


F. E. Compton & Company 
Dept. TI-3, 1000 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me free, and without obligation, a 
reprint of the 1960 Compton articles on screNcE, 
THE SCIENCES, and METHODS OF SCIENCE. 
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City 
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See the mysterious life oh 


Nature at night—the great. 
owls who hunt their prey é 
in almost total darkness! © 


Meet the lovable children of Nature — 
like the shy, tree-dwelling Koala, the 
model for the original “Teddy bear.” 


In an ordinary woodland pond you 
can find an amazing variety of 
fascinating creatures. Your Noture 
Program tells you what to look for, 
how to go about it. 


The of | The African lion 
is a deadly fighter when his rule is challenged. But 
did you know he is one of the tamest and friendliest 
of all animals? 


You'll see the Gare, 
sharp-horned rhinoceros. Nine feet 
long, weighs 3,000 pounds, his horn 
can go through a tree trunk—yet he 
eats only grass! 


SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL 


AUDUBON SOCIETY 


HIS new nature hobby, sponsored by the Na- 


The Nature Program Invites You to Accept This 


To introduce 
you and your 
pupils to a 
fascinating 
new Nature Hobby 


wear for protection 


an expert naturalist. 


/ Here’s What You Get—for One Dime! 


/ TWENTY NINE FULL-COLOR PRINTS birds right in your own 
/ of animals and plants—showing Easy ways to build birdhouses, bird- 
the fascinating ‘‘disguises’’ they baths, feeding stations. 


| HANDSOME ALBUM “Camouflage in 
Nature,’’ in which to mount your pic- 
tures— plus a 7500-word “‘guide’’ by Case (pictured to the left) to protect 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK, ‘‘Fun With is yours for only one dime to introduce 
Birds.'’ Tells how to study and enjoy you to this new Nature Program! 


schoolyard 


In addition, if you decide to continue, 
ou will receive as a FREE bonus, a 
aroon and Gold Color Pull-Drawer 


yeur albums. All this (total value $2.00) 


An Exciting New Way You and Your Students 
Can Learn About the Wonders of Nature! 


described above... 


for only 10¢ to help cover ship- 


on? 


* 


tional Audubon Society, has captured the imagi- 
nation of thousands of teachers and their students. 
Now you and your pupils can discover and share the 
wonders of Nature right in your own classroom— 


ping. You get a colorful picture-text album con- 
taining hundreds of facts about Nature’s wonders 

- a magnificent set of 29 full-color photoprints 
showing how cunningly Nature uses camouflage — 


a? 


With the “CRACK” of a rifle shot, the Witch Hazel 
“shoots” its seeds up to 45 feet. Many wonders, like 
plants that store water and plants that bloom only at 
night are vividly explained by your Nature Program. 


under the guidance of friendly, inspiring naturalists. 
As your introduction to this new Program, you 
are offered the exciting $2.00 value gift package 


plus an educational handbook on birds. What a 
delightful and rewarding way to introduce your 
boys and girls to this fascinating Program! 


You “Take” a Different Field Trip Each Month... 
Right in your Schoolroom! 


Here’s how this exciting new Nature hobby 
works: Each month a different “expedi- 
tion” is planned and a set of about 30 full- 
color prints is issued, together with a 7500- 
word picture-text album in which to mount 
them. Guided by wise, companionable 
naturalists, you explore Nature's closely 
guarded secrets .. . learn the strange, 
almost unbelievable ways some animals 
raise their young... . collect your own 
“Class Museum” of albums about exotic 
flowers, beautiful butterflies, animal oddi- 
ties. Best of all, your naturalist guides will 
open your eyes to the wonders you can dis- 
cover in your own schoolyard or in the park. 

Once you get acquainted with the Na- 


ture Program—through this generous in- 
troductory offer — we feel sure you'll want 
to continue these monthly “adventures” for 
awhile. Your classes will look forward 
to each new Nature Program set and will 
find warm pleasure in enjoying it together. 
And the total cost is very low: only $1.00 
for each album and series of full-color pic- 
tures — plus a few cents shipping. But you 
assume no obligation when you send a dime 
for your Introductory Package. You may 
discontinue your participation at any time. 
However, we urge you to send for your 10¢ 
sample package now. Mail the coupon 
today to: The Nature Program, Dept. 
RU-3, Garden City, N. Y¥. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
WITH 10¢ 


Sponsored by THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


THE NATURE PROGRAM 
Dept. RU-3, Garden City, New York 


I enclose ten cents, Please send me at once my intro- 
ductory package consisting of (1) the informative 
\ album, “Camouflage in ature,”’ 
prints to mount in the album, and (3) the illustrated ‘ ¢ 
handbook, “Fun with Birds.” 
After examining my introductory package, I wil! 
notify you within 10 days if I do not wish to continue 
with the Program. Otherwise, I understand you will 


| 
a send me a new nature album complete with a set of 
color prints each month for only $1 plus shipping. I am 
@ not obligated to take any minimum number af albums 

and I may cancel my subscription at any time I wish. 


(2) 29 full-color 


* Print Nome 
\ 
Natural color pictures show you unusual crea- But when autumn comes, the weather gets .. he has become entirely white. Perfectly os OFFER TO RESIDENTS or c CANADA. sere 
tures like the Snowshoe Rabbit. In summer, _ colder, and he starts to change color. By camouflaged once again, he is “invisible” to Nature Program, 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2. in 
he is the same color as his tundra home... _ the time ground is covered with snow... his enemies! \ U.S.A. and Canada only. ABT 248 | 
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Set your sights high. 


Let your program rocket! EDITOR MARY E. OWEN 


A good curriculum is like CONSULTING EDITOR ELizanerH F. Noon 


Money in your pocket. PRODUCTION EDITOR Marcaret L. MASON 


ASSISTANT EDITORS RutTH BIRDSALL 


LOUISE R. ENGLEHARDT 
MARCH IS TEXTBOOK MONTH ROSEMARY SAHRLE 


MARIAN OWEN 
ART EDITOR ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 
TRAVEL EDITOR WILLIAM D. CONKLIN 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANT NANcyY Howarp 
ART DIRECTOR CYNTHIA AMRINE 
ARTISTS JOHN CRANE 
VOLUME LXIX JAMES PALMER 
MARCH 1960 CHARLES CARY 


NUMBER 7 EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Maurice R. AHRENS’ Head, Department of Elementary Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 
BertTHa M. BRANDON Coordinator of Elementary Schools, Waco Independent 
School District, Waco, Texas 
HELEN HEFFERNAN Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California 
LEONARD S. KENWORTHY Professor of Education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
CHARLOTTE MEYER Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Education, 
Decatur, IIlinois 


SPECIAL FEATURE ON READING 54 Dishwashing Is for Girls—Story © Gina Bell-Zand 
54 A Robbery in the Market Place—Story * Agnes Kempton 
73 Reading Instruction in the Decade Ahead + Russell G. Stauffer 55 The Basket Weaver—Story «+ Lois Allen 
75 Ye Reorganized the Reading Program around Actual Reading Ability 55 School Yearbook—Story * Dorothy Dill Mason 
trvin Nephew 

77 A Look at the First-Grade Reading Program * Dorothy J. Newbury 
79 Guiding Reading in Middle and Upper Grades * Edith F. Miller ART IN THE CLASSROOM 
81 improviug the Ability of the Superior, Average, and Slow-immature 

Readers Williom $. Corliss 17 Discussing the Art Subject Port de Coullioure""—Andre Derain 
82 insist on Left to Right Progression « Ruth V. McCreary Elizabeth H. Mac 
B84 A Primer on Reading in the Elementary School «+ Paul C. Burns 35 Novel Modeling am © Else Bartlett Cresse 
"1 We Developed a Summer School Reading Program % An Art Workshop for Teachers * Edith Brockway 

Themes &. Corson 38 A Clip Page on Mache * Jennie Thomas 


101 Springtime Art ideas * irena Maris, Louise Elliott Rago, Grace Staples, 
Beatrice Bachrach, Helen Sue Isely, Mary Goda, Dorothy Thole, 
Loretta Keller, Ola Sutton, Bette §. Feirn 


ARTICLES, UNITS, AND TEACHING DEVICES 


6 Staying ‘‘Alive’’ in the Classroom «+ J. Bernard Everett 

Beverly Plooster 

22 Tool-Subject Devices 23 The School's Littlest Angel, The Kindergartner * Floy Work 

24 Fun with Photography—Elementary Science Activities 28 Drum Beat Provides a Challenge for All My Sixth-Graders— 
Verne N. Rockcastle Exceptional Children «+ Katharine L. Warren 

Had Hand in Our Bakery Project Lois C. Holman and 

laine us 

32 What Do the Clouds Say? * 8. John Syrocki 

42 The Amazon Region of South America—Unit « Mildred Torpin Peterson DRAMATICS 

51 Listen to the Laughing Brook—Factual Article * Jean Reedy 47 Ellie's New Bonnet—Play ¢ Betty Tracy Huff 

56 Democracy as 6-Year-Olds Lived it * Anita M. Smith 48 A Picture of Spring—Play * Toni Cherpes 

58 Music for Pleasure—The Lively Gavotte * Henrietta A. Olliver 48 The Birds Return—Play * Grace Otter 

68 Pariex-Vous Francais? ZHabla Usted Espanol? «¢ Eric M. Steel and 49 Puppets Tell the Arbor Day Story—Play © Ruth Hyland LaVigne 
senate 50 Thank You Kindly, Dr. Carver—Play * Mary Lou B. Brown 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Cover "Le Port de Coulliowre’’—Andre Derain 3 Start Crime Fight with Tots * Thomas J. Gibbons 

12 Films—Recommended by Donald W. Smith 4 Talking It Over—Friendly Chats with the Editor 


39 Records—Recommended by Elva S. Daniels 


fod, 4. “1 Closeups of South America—Picture Page 

a. a 44 The R2esteurant—Friendly Places in the Community, No. 7—Poster REGULAR FEATURES 

ee. 70 Using the Poster on Page 44 

P< ? 88 The Pineapple—Primary Science Story * Charlotte R. Stubenvoll 8 Sound Off—On a Twelve-Month School Program 

rn 94 March's Bulletin Boards Present the Best 10 Meeting Children's Needs—Home Work or Home Help 
Sybil Richardson 
na 1 Club Exchange 

pCely 18 Books for Teachers—Reviewed by Lucile Lindber 

STORIES, SONGS, AND VERSE 19 Textbooks—Reviewed by Ruth M. Northway . 


20 Trips and Tours 

34 Questions Answered by Your Counselors 

60 Games for the Elementary School ¢ Allen Sher 
bi} Special Events 
100 Coming Next Month 


26 March Verse 
rut 27 The Yak-Yak Bird—Song * Alice Mertie Underhill 
Pit 27 Pussy Cat Can't Catch Mel—Song + Catherine Y. Hoagey 
, 40 Argentina Ranch Life—Factual Story + Lillian Kabakoff 
43 Ever Green—A Story of Yerba Mate—South American Indian Legend 


Loretta Klee Schell 106 Children's Problems—An Unfinished Story + Julia Weber Gordon 
4% March Wind Whistles—Song Based on Hungarian Folk Tune 110 = Teachers Help One Another 
Elva S$. Daniels 112 Instructor Coupon Service 
52 Big Frog, Little Puddie—Story * Jan Abbott P 114 Made to Order 
§2 Goggle-Eyes—Story «* Jessie Holtzhauser 115 New for You 
53 Brother John—Story ¢ Frances Jacobs Alberts 116 First Class Mail—Letters to the Editor 
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ECENTLY I made a proposal that seemed to get many head- 


lines. Yet to me it just makes good common sense, © bd 
No matter how you look at it, the schools must play a 
bigger role in fighting the tendency to crime. School of- 


ficials and the teachers all recognize the need—the trouble 


is schools must have more money if they are going to carry 
on an effective program. 


* 
Philadelphia’s crime rate compares very favorably with other 
large cities. The FBI reports about a 10 per cent increase in 


crime each year for the past five years. Philadelphia’s increase 
during the first six months of 1959 was only 4.1 per cent. Yet, 
these cases add up to 10,319 juveniles ranging from 17 years 
down. Forty-five of these cases were eight-year-olds—five were 

aly THOMAS J. GIBBONS 


taken into custody for assault, seventeen for burglary, and 


twenty-three for larceny. 

Now who is better equipped to help these children than the 
teacher? Who is more interested? Who is as capable of doing 
a good piece of work? 


But the amount of help the teacher can give is limited 
because the public does not see that the school gets enough 
money to do the job right. Classes are much too big, and 
there are not enough qualified counselors and psychiatrists 
to go around. All too often the teacher sees the child with 


antisocial tendencies who needs special aid, but she is help- 
less to provide it. 

Our schools are staffed with able teachers. A dedicated 
teacher is in daily contact with the child—she knows him 
intimately and is able to recognize the difference between 
growing pains and a deep-seated conflict. If her classes are 
small enough she can work with the counselor, keep the child 
in the classroom, rather than singling him out as a special 


eh case and branding him as a marked member of society. 


Our Philadelphia school system is one of the few in the 
country that has set up a service designed to help lower the 


juvenile delinquency rate. Our police department can definitely 


credit it with bringing about a continuing decrease in javenile 


offenders. 


If my words have awakened public interest, their utterance is 


more than justified. I know that increased public support for 
education is the first step in saving American youngsters, 


FRESH POINTS OF VIEW 
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will do... 


Dozens of Easy-to-Make— 
Easy-to-Dye Projects 
for Every Age Group. 


4 “HOBBY DYEING BOOK” 
24 pages, illustrated; easy 
instructions for making 
toys, gifts, jewelry and 
fun-to-do crafts 


“HOW TO MAKE 

COSTUMES” 

Rit’s famous costume 

book, complete with pat 

terns—32 big pages—full- 
color illustrations. 


WASHING MACHINE 
\ SS TEACHER MANUAL 
The facts and fun of 
modern washer dyeing 
with wall! chart and 12 fun 
projects for every class. 


ORDER THESE 
3 BOOKLETS NOW! 


MISS RIT, P.O. Box 401, indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Please send me the booklets checked below: 
“THE FACTS AND FUN OF MODERN 
WASHING MACHINE DYEING” 
(Single copies of this booklet free; 
extra copies 10¢ each.) 


“HOBBY DYEING BOOK” oO 
(I enclose 10¢.) 


“HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES” 0 
(t enclose 10¢.) 


Name 


Position. 


Address 


City Zone___ State. 


N ATION WIDE, as this issue proclaims, 
March certainly is textbook month! 
Surveys show that this is the time in 
the school year when all-out attention 
is directed toward the selection of 
new materials. 

A number of companies bring you 
news of new and revised books in this 
month's Instructor. This is certainly 
an issue in which many of the adver- 
tisements compete with the articles 
for your attention. 


The teaching of reading is the key- 
stone of the elementary curriculum, 
and we could think of no more appro- 
priate feature for this textbook issue 
than a series of articles devoted to 
this topic. 

Reprints of the series will be avail- 
able. One will be sent free to any 
subscriber, and you can turn to page 
73 for quantity prices and directions 
for ordering. 


A small boy whose father is a liter- 
ary-minded soul brought to school the 
pun that our rockets are failing at 
Cape Canaveral because “the spirit is 
strong but the flash is weak.” 


Many people have an idea that sales 
conferences are wild events when the 
boys get together without their wives. 
I’m not much of an authority since 
my experience is limited to my own 
company, but I know that our recent 
sales meeting was a serious event. 
Both of the authors of our new sci- 
ence series, Raymond Kenyon and 
Donald Nasca, carried on demon- 
strations in classroom situations, As 
you can see in the picture below, the 
sixth-graders, using our new Tele- 
vision Kit, built models of cathode 
tubes which they proudly took back 
to their classmates. In that 45-minute 
demonstration, I learned more about 
television than I ever knew before. 1 
am anxious to hear teachers’ reactions, 
once the set is available for general 
distribution, 


Dr. Kenyon seemed 
to get as excited as 
the children during 
this project. 
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I understand that teachers have al- 
most a two-to-one chance of wearing 
glasses during their lifetime. If the 
prospect is disturbing, there is now 
the pleasant alternative of contact 
lenses. To show you what we mean, 
here are before and after pictures of 
Rosemary Sahrle, who now wears hers 
with such ease that she almost forgets 
to take them out at night. 

There is nothing commercial about 
these photos, for they were taken with 


™ Off with the old, on with the new 


our company Polaroid. I have no 
vested interests in the contact lens 
business, and my own picture shows 
that I haven't succumbed to the urge 
myself. But just in case you would 
like some heart-to-heart advice on the 
subject, Rosie’s your girl! 


If you would like a new word to 
teach your atomic-minded children, 
tell them that the amount of radiation 
from a gram of radium is a curie. 
A microcurie is the radiation from a 
millionth of a gram and a micromicro- 
curie is the radiation from a millionth 
of a millionth of a gram. 


NDLY CHATS wit tHe “EDITOR 


The week of March 20-26 is Nation- 
al Wildlife Week, and it begins a 
year-long campaign designed to pro- 
tect our nation’s dwindling water 
supply. That is a grown-up concept, 
but there is also much that children 
ean learn about the protection and 
proper management of our lands and 
waters. The National Wildlife Feder- 
ation has a folder entitled “Water- 
Key to Your Survival” that outlines 
possible activities. You may also ob- 


tain an order blank for suitable ma- 
terials for your program. Address 232 


Carroll St., N.W., Washington 12, D.C. 


Dreary statistics seem to find their 
way to my desk. This week I learned 
that at our present rate of progress, 
all other things being equal, it will 
be about the year 2036 before the 
United States is without shortages of 
adequate classrooms. This is so, even 
though the last school year set a new 
record with nearly 72,000 additional 
classrooms, 


Jerry Mathers, whom you know as 
“Beaver” on the “Leave It to Beaver” 
TV show, is now assisting in selling 
U.S. Savings Bonds and Stamps. To 
strengthen this program in your school, 
you can write to your state office for 
Beaver Thrift Club certificates for the 
boys and girls in your class who are 
stamp buyers. Also, a movie, entitled 
“Beaver’s Saving Stamps,” can be bor- 
rowed. This entire program is con- 
tributed by the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, which is already doing a fine 
job in providing family enteriainment 
with Beaver’s wholesome antics. 
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Mail This Coupon 


ORROW MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. . . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and Cash 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only — no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


gages on car, furniture or personal property. 
longer! 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. C-20 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
= return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
atsoever. 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.._.. 


Number of months 
yOu receive salary 


Amount you want to borrow $__ 


Amount earned 
Age... per month $.... 


Name and address 
of school you teach.__ 


Previous 


How long with 

Husband or wife's Salary 

To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name).. Town 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town 


Amount you owe bank? $... 


What security on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name).... Town 


Purpose of loan...... 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS wo principal 


@ curing summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The loan Is made by mall from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


p---=--- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----: 


Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


Select your Loan 
needs here 


ready and waiting for 


24 Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get | Months 


$10000$ 593 $4000 $227 
20000 | 50000 

School board members, 1180, 27 

friends, relatives, merchants | | 

—none of these people will 30000 1749 60000, 3249) 


know you are applying for a 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. C-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 


OUR GUARANTEE S 
if for any reason you return = 
the money within 10 days = 
after the loan is made there = 
will be no charge or cost 


Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sixty Years of Service 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Payi 
I Still Owe Per 


To Whom Owing | Address 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


Name of Relative (Relationship) ...... 
Street........ Town 
Name of Relative... (Relationship) ....... 
Street........ Town 
Name of Relative...... . (Relationship) .......... - 


The above statements are made for ‘the purpose of securing a ‘loan. 1 agree ‘that rs 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Sign Full Street 
Name Here 
Town County State...... 


promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said joan together with interest as stated herein 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with the above First Payment 
Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment Due Date, except that the Final Payment shal! be equal 
to the unpaid principal balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 
due and payable 


NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the undersigned This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will he promptly returned to the under 


signed if the loan is not approved 
% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance net 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3 
per montt 


exceeding $150 and 2'4%% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and ofl 1% 
on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 


30 consecutive days. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 

laws of Nebraska 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 1 
1S NOT RECEIVED. i 

snes - RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN eum - 4 
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hence, professional shop talk is more likely to deal with techniques 
( | A SSROOM of teaching than with knowledge or ideas per se. 


Blown ER, in spite of these hazards, a great many teachers 
remain alive intellectually and professionally after many years of 
service. Although no two who survive are exactly alike, they gen- 
erally can be identified by these common characteristics: 


1. An enthusiasm for teaching and pride in the teaching profes- 

sion. 

2. An inquiring mind and continuing thirst for knowledge. 

3. An open-mindedness toward change and a willingness to try 

new ideas. 

4. A love of children and good rapport with them. 

5. A healthy attitude of self-analysis without self-recrimination. 

6. A proper balance and perspective with regard to their personal 

and their professional lives. 

7. A sense of humor. 

How have they been able to retain these qualities after many 
years of service? Certainly no single factor or particular combina- 
tion of factors is casual. Teachers differ as do children and no 
magic formula will work in all cases. Yet most people would agree 
that conditions which are conducive to continued professional 
growth can be identified and that if some of these conditions are 
present in the life of a teacher, hardening of the educational arteries 
is less likely to occur. 

Although different persons would enumerate different conditions 
which they considered essential to the continued intellectual and 
professional growth of teachers, it is probable that any list would 
include at least some of the following: 


J. BERNARD EVERETT 


Understanding and acceptance of one’s self. 


Public Schools A reasonably satisfying personal life. 
Newton, Massachusetts 


Mis: insurance companies classify teachers as preferred risks. 
Of course accidents do happen occasionally in school science labora- 
tories or on the school playground. Yet few teachers die in the 
classroom and fewer still are killed on the job. So from a purely 
physical standpoint, teaching is relatively safe. 

Yet from another point of view, teaching is far from being a safe 
occupation. Many classrooms are staffed by teachers who are dying 
professionally and intellectually. Physically they go about their daily 
work as usual. They go through the same daily routines in their 
classrooms. Their pay checks arrive every month. In fact, the 
change takes place so gradually that most of them are unaware 
that anything is happening to them. Even their pupils may be un- 
aware of any change. 


Commitment to a consistent operating philosophy of education. 
Active participation in professional educational associations. 
Adequate recognition for contributions made to the profession 
and to the community. 
Each of these conditions could be expanded in considerable de- 
tail, and failure to do so at this point in no way minimizes their 
importance, 


Yur it would seem that the first condition which is necessary 
if teachers are to remain alive professionally is the challenge of a 
stimulating professional environment. Some teachers can find all 
the challenge they need in their own classrooms and each new class 
provides a fresh challenge. Many, however, especially over a period 
of years, need the additional challenge which can be provided 
by a good principal and stimulating colleagues. Their importance 
cannot be overestimated. If a young teacher finds herself in a situa- 


. be *: tion where no such professional stimulation exists, she would be wise 
ey. — are various reasons for this particular kind of mor- to look for a position elsewhere. 

ae; tality among teachers. Probably the most important is the solitary Some teachers periodically need a change of pedagogical scenery. 
* nature of the teaching act. Most teachers, especially in the elemen- As individuals they require the fresh challenge of a new situation. 


tary school, spend their entire teaching careers in “self-contained 
classrooms.” The four walls of their classroom provide insulation 
and isolation from other teachers and from the outside world. 
Though the typical classroom teacher endures a multitude of petty 
interruptions, she has little opportunity to observe other teachers 
at work or to be observed by them. Thus she lacks the daily pro- 
fessional stimulation which is common to the doctor, the lawyer, 
or the businessman. 

In general, the elementary school teacher receives less intellectual 
stimulation from her pupils and colleagues than does the high school 
teacher or college professor. Her pupils are less mature and less in- 
clined to challenge her point of view. Most of the time she must 
consciously simplify both her vocabulary and the subject matter 
under consideration. Her colleagues work under similar conditions; 
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It may simply involve teaching a new subject or a different grade. 
It may require transferring to a different school, or moving to an- 
other city or a different part of the country. Many teachers profit 
from a period of exchange teaching in another part of the world. 
Such opportunities exist today in abundance. Teachers need only 
seek them out. 


Anorner important condition related to teacher preserva- 
tion is intellectual challenge. The teacher who would continue to 
grow intellectually must continue to read (Continued on page 99) 
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Quality-controlled 


throughout the world 


Quality is 7-Up’s first concern. 


To keep this popular beverage uni- 
formly pure and wholesome, a con- 
tinuous system of quality control 
governs 7-Up production from start 
to finish. 

All 7-Up ingredients, for example, 
must conform to rigid quality stand- 
ards that are uniform throughout 
the world. From Bangkok to Boston. 
From London to Laredo. 


Each 7-Up bottler constantly con- 
ducts exhaustive tests on sugar con- 
tent, carbonation, water purification 
and bottle cleanliness, to name a few. 


In St. Louis, the parent Seven-Up 
Company maintains its large, mod- 
ern, central research and testing 
laboratories. Here, ingredient sam- 
ples and “off the line” bottles of 7-Up 
are received from all 7-Up plants. 
These undergo every conceivable 
type of quality control investigation, 
careful records being kept on all 
samples tested. 


This all-inclusive quality control ac- 
counts in large measure for 7-Up’s 
unvarying flavor and purity. And 
these are the important attributes 
behind 7-Up’s widespread accept- 
ance—among hospitals and schools 
as well as the consuming public. 


Wherever 7-Up 

is sold and enjoyed, 
uniform purity and 
wholesome refreshment 
go with every sip 


Nothing, does it 
like Seven-Up! 


OU LIKE 1T LIKES YOU 


3 
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TRIPLE-PURPOSE* MICRO- 
PROJECTOR Prepares students, 
for individual microscope study 
Projects slides or live 
specimens to screen or to 
table-top for tracing 

*# CCSSO No. 2605 


EVEPIEcE CAMERA 
Easiest lowest-cost way 
teach photomicrography + 
Makes permanent photo 
record of micro data using 
standard class micros ope 


CCSSO No. 0690 


TRI-SIMPLEX* MICRO-PROJECTOR | 
\ow-cost all-purpose instrument | 
for projecting screen or tracing 
pad images of slides 
or live specimens 
@ CCSSO No, 2610, 2615 


— 


ILLUMINATING UNIT 
Complete compact equipment 

| nverting any standard + 


Microscope int 
© @ troubie-f, 
MiCTO-projec tor, 


* CCSSO No, 2640 


PE 
§ 4 En SPECTROSCO 

| tool for teaching 


Bas! 
spectro analysis. Shows 
spectral lines throughou 
visible light range. 


No. 3855 


’ 


A twelve-month school program 
should be put into effect 


Why should we continue to operate an anachronistic ten- 

month school year replete with vacations? A twelve-month 
school year provides a solution to many of the problems besetting educa- 
tion in this country. Certainly our expanding curricula require more time 
spent in school. A three-semester school year would provide greater con- 
tinuity in the basic subjects. The need for a long review period each fall 
before embarking on the year's work would be obviated. 

Vacations are often cited as an inducement to prospective teachers, 
but many find the necessity of summer employment, usually less remuner- 
ative and less challenging, a deterrent to joining the profession. 

A twelve-month school year would eliminate the hasty ingestion of sum- 
mer school courses. Also, sabbatical leaves for education purposes might 
be used more extensively. 

So expensive a public institution as a school should be operated on a 
full-time basis. To use these facilities partially or not at all during a fourth 
of the year is an appalling waste. 

The high voluntary enrollment in public-school summer sessions sug- 
gests that many pupils are eager to obtain as much education as possible, 
even at the cost of the traditional summer vacation. Jose V. Martin 


\) ¢ Emphatically not! Children need a chance to play outdoors dur- 


ing the warm summer months. Heat slows down learning, and 
any teacher can tell you how difficult it is for a child to sit in school on 
a hot summer day. He needs a vacation from pressures of studies, and it 
is during leisure time that many worth-while hobbies develop. After all, 
learning how to relax is one of life's most important lessons. 

During vacations the child learns to live and share with his own family. 
Most parents value this time and would resent a year-round school pro- 
gram that would interfere with their family togetherness. Besides, the fam- 
ily vacation trip, which offers an education within itself, would have to be 
missed if the children were in school. 

The teacher needs a vacation as much as the child. The relaxation and 
change that one enjoys during the summer especially benefits the teach- 
er. During the vacation many teachers improve themselves by taking 
courses to brush up on the latest methods in their field. Others go on trips 
and get firsthand information to discuss when they return to school. 

Whatever they do during their vacation months, the change of pace al- 
lows both the teacher and the child to return to school as more inspired 
persons. Dorothy Caughey 


Where do you stand? Here's your opportunity to sound off on this 

topic for the May issue. 
will be paid for the best letter of 225 words on each side of the topic. Be 
as emphatic as you like. Your letter should reach us by March 10. Send it to 
Sound Off, The Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Teachers should live and participate 
in the communities where they teach 
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America’s Greatest Variety 


You'll 
Never Forget... 


your BLACK HILLS 
VACATION 


The one vacationland that has everything for the entire 
family! Come on up where the mountain-west spells real 
adventure and exsightment! The sights are super... the 
adventures are boundless. RODEOS, PAGEANTS, 
INDIANS, COWBOYS. Fantastic, contrasting scenery. 
Nationally-famous family attractions. Excellent all-type 
accommodations. This year see... 


SOUTH DAKOTA’S 


PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
PIERRE ( 11 ), SOUTH DAKOTA 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


THIS YEAR come on 
REAL EXGIGHT)MENT! 
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is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 


For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher's training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10° down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 


Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 

Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour, for instance, is the 
National Education Association Tour, 
Round-the-World (RW-1). 52 days, 
$2495 tourist/economy-class round trip 
from San Francisco including trans- 
portation across the U.S. Departs June 
21. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Kashmir, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, England, New 
York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: 
Mr. George W. Mulder. Academic 
credit available from Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 

Or, Lafayette College Russia Tour: 
48 days, from New York June 30. 
$1899 including economy-class air fare, 
Visit Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria. 

Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip econ- 
omy air fare from N. Y. Near East 
and Holy Land— Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and Israel. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent. The complete program has 
been compiled for your interest by 
Pan American. Send the adjoining 
coupon for your FREE 1960 edition of 
‘Adventures in Education,” a scholar’s 
guide to study and travel abroad. 


— 


Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 


Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Piease send me a free copy of “Adventures in 
Education,” and related information about Edu- 


cational Group Travel. 


Address 


I am affiliated as a 


teacher, with 


WORLD'S MOST 


(name of school, university, or other educational institution) 


First on the Atiantic ... First on the Pacific . 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
CATALOG OF 
TEACHING AIDS 


. First in Latin America... First ‘Round the World 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Send today for your copy of this brand-new Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. Recently revised, this handy-size cata- 
log fully describes the complete line of INSTRUCTOR 
Teaching 


Aids 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


posteard will do. Address: F. 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
\ EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 1020 W. 94th St., Chicago 20 til. 
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Home Work 
or Home Help 


MEETING CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


SYBIL RICHARDSON 


Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance 
Los Angeles County Schools, California 


ge The very word 
calls to mind pictures of 
sulky or tearful children laboring 
on distasteful and only partially 
understood assignments, which 
tended to be related to “so many 
pages in the book.” Many parents 
ruled, “No fun until homework is 
finished.” Others failed to provide 
an atmosphere in which children 
could do book work. Parents who 
tried to help often became angry 
and impatient with their children. 
As a result, many parents and 
children developed feelings of 
hopeless frustration about the 
whole learning process. 

Today teachers encourage con- 
structive “home help” by suggest- 
ing activities which parents and 
children can undertake with mu- 
tual satisfaction and pleasure. 
Some tasks are selected because 
they put school learning into vivid 
and practical use. The child who 
measures rooms in the home, la- 
bels jars in the pantry, or lays 
out a vegetable garden is using 
the skills that he has learned in 
school in a manner that is both 
meaningful and enjoyable to him. 
One such experience outweighs 
hours of drill in “fixing” the 
learning. Parents, too are gen- 
erally appreciative of the child’s 
increased interest in the home 
and family life which results from 
such activities. 

Some experiences suggested by 
teachers to enrich the children’s 
understandings also help strength- 
en relationships between parents 
and children. A trip to the park, 
aquarium, or museum to obtain 
information gives a parent an op- 
portunity to take a pleasant part 
in guiding his child’s learning. 
Sometimes parents or relatives 
may be interviewed regarding oc- 
cupations, family origins, or cus- 
toms. Discussing a dramatic or 
current events program which 
they have heard or viewed togeth- 
er, at a teacher's suggestion, builds 
new bonds of interest between 
parent and child. 

Many activities can extend the 
child’s knowledge of the commu- 
nity. Visits to a court or other 
public agency, trips to the muse- 
um or the zoo, observations of 
some community industry, and in- 


terviews with representative citi- 
zens encourage both children and 
parents to new interest in the 
community. As such activities are 
reported to the class or discussed 
with the teacher, a child feels new 
confidence in the importance of 
school learning and in the unity 
of his parents’ and teachers’ ef- 
forts to help him. 

Parents’ understanding and en- 
dorsement of the school’s program 
directly influence children’s learn- 
ing. His parents are a child’s first 
teachers and he continues to learn 
from them throughout his life. 
Indeed, he learns many attitudes 
and generalizations which they 
are not aware of teaching, and 
some that they do not intend to 
teach. Most parents, however, 
find it difficult to directly teach 
their children a specific reading, 
spelling, or arithmetic lesson. The 
teacher's training has helped her 
realize that errors are a natural 
part of learning. A parent, on the 
other hand, may find intolerable 
his child’s inability to grasp the 
new concept or to do the assigned 
work perfectly, and he mistakenly 
concludes that his child is stupid. 
The child, tensed by eagerness to 
appear well in his parent’s eyes, 
may fail to give his full attention 
to the lessons. Such lessons often 
end in tears or discouragement, 
with lasting detrimental effects. 

Many wise teachers, therefore, 
take parents into their confidence 
regarding the learnings planned 
for each school year and recom- 
mend ways, other than doing les- 
sons with the child, whereby they 
can help the learnings take place. 
Parents, in turn, are often able to 
suggest ways in which family and 
community activities can reinforce 
the skills and the understandings 
which they know that their child 
should acquire during the year. 
Children fortunate enough to be 
aided by such cooperation be- 
tween home and school find new 
enjoyment in learning and more 
confidence in themselves and in 
education generally. 

Eprroniat Nore: Dr. Richardson in- 
vites your questions and your com- 
ments. Send them to her in care of 


The Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Enclose a stamped, 


self-addressed envelope. 
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Club 
Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter 
from your class to the class of any or 
all teachers whose names and ad- 
dresses are given in THe INstrRucTOR’s 
Club Exchange department. Later, 
after that first letter has been an- 
swered, individual children may ex- 
change correspondence if mutually 
desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item 
published in Tue Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those ap- 
pearing on this page, and mail it to: 
Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teach- 
er’s signature and that a complete ad- 
dress is given. 

This department is not set up to 
help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional 
letter from a foreign teacher who can 
correspond in English. 

It is expected that your group will 
reply to all the letters received if pos- 
sible—certainly all that arrive within 
six weeks after your notice appears in 
print. If you get more mail than you 
can possibly answer, send a duplicat- 
ed letter or card of explanation. 


Alaska.—We live on a green and 
quiet island in Southeast Alaska. My 
pupils, grades one to eight, would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
so on, with other schools. Address 
mail to: Mr. S. Leibowitz, Hollis 
School, Hollis, Alaska. 


California.—My class of ten- to 
twelve-year olds and I want to ex- 
change letters and souvenirs with 
other pupils of those ages. We shall 
gladly exchange souvenirs of aircraft 
plants and oil fields if you will ex- 
press your choice. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Faye Wills, May Thompson 
School, Bellflower, California. 


California.—Our third and fourth 
grades would like to correspond with 
other pupils of those grades in Alas- 
ka and Hawaii. We wish to exchange 
pictures, post cards, and news items. 
Address: Miss Grace M. Shannon, 
Lauderbach School, 490 Palomar 
Street, Chula Vista, California. 


Georgia.—My sixth grade would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and pictures with other sixth-grade 
pupils. We live on the coast. Address 
all correspondence to: Mrs. Charles 
Van Diviere, C. B. Greer Elementary 
School, Brunswick, Georgia. 


Minnesota.—Our fifth grade would 
like to exchange letters with other 
fifth-graders in the United States. We 
live about one hundred miles from 
the Canadian border. Address mail 
to: Mrs. L. O. Haagenson, Commu- 
nity School, Newfolden, Minnesota. 


New Jersey.—Our eighth-graders 
desire very much to correspond with 
other eighth-graders in the United 
States, including Hawaii and Alaska. 
We wish to exchange class newspa- 
pers, tape recordings, art, and reading 
ideas: Address: Mr. Tom Palumbo, 
Lincoln School, Lodi, New Jersey. 


New York.— My fourth grade would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, 
tape recordings, and souvenirs with 
pupils in Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, 
North America, or South America. 
Address mail to: Mrs. Samuel Joyce, 


Jr., Box 81, Montauk, New York. 


Ontario.— My fifth and sixth grade 
would like to exchange letters, art, 
maps, booklets, and so on, with other 
classes anywhere. We live about 550 
miles north of the border between the 
United States and Canada. Address: 
Mrs. Margaret Arnott, Dymond Cen- 
tral School, R.R. 1, New Liskeard, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Washington.—Our fourth-graders 
would be very happy to exchange let- 


ters, pictures, post cards, and sou- 
venirs with other fourth-graders in 
Canada, Hawaii, Alaska, and other 
states in the United States. Address: 
Mrs. Martha Jacoby, Toledo Grade 
School, Toledo, Washington, 


West Virginia.—Our pupils in sev- 
enth and eighth grades desire to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and souvenirs 
with other pupils in the same grades. 
We live in the Ohio Valley section of 


Wes: Virginia. Address: Mr. Floyd L. 
Goodson, Shirley School, Shirley, 
West Virginia. 


Wisconsin...My pupils in grades 
four to eight would like to exchange 
letters, cards, souvenirs, and art work 
with schools in other states, Mexico, 
and Canada. We are located in the 
center of America’s dairyland, Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Maleda Poss, Randall 
School, Tomah, Wisconsin. 


Mend torn pages 
quickly and 


permanently 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


No. 810 


Write today for a free booklet illustrating 
the complete line of “Scorcn” Branp 
Tapes for school use. Address: Dept. 
CAI-30,3M Company, St. Paul 6, Minn. <8 


with SCOTCH BRAND 


Magic Mending Tape 


LONG-AGING stick-at-a-touch tape holds fast, won’t discolor, 
ooze adhesive or get sticky ever! Ideal for repairing books, 
music, records and for general classroom use. 


MENDS INVISIBLY— practically disappears on contact with paper! 
This different transparent tape has a special glare-free 
backing and won’t interfere with reading. 


YOU CAN WRITE ON IT, too, with pen, pencil or typewriter. 
So handy for making corrections, changes or additions. 


**SCOTCH" and plaid design are registered trademarks of 3M Co. 


+. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW (3M ) 
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| ilms RECOMMENDED BY 
DONALD W. SMITH 


Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


BALANCE IN NATURE—17 min.; sound; color $170; produced by 
Pacific Horizons, Inc.; distributed by Filmscope, Inc., Box 397, Sierra 
Madre, Calif. 

Closeups and natural sound effects in the life cycle of aphids and their color- 


ful enemy, the ladybird beetle. Upper grades 


FARMER DON AND THE CITY—How They Help Each Other—11 min.; 
sound; color $110; black and white $60; produced by Film Associates of 
California, 11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Stresses the interdependence between a carrot farmer and his nearby urban 
community workers. Primary and middle grades. 


HEALTHY FEET—Il11 min.; sound; color $110; black and white $60; 
produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Describes the structure of the feet and their relation to the body. Shows 
causes for common types of foot distress and develops proper attitudes toward 
daily foot care. Upper grades. 


HEART, LUNGS, AND CIRCULATION—II min.; sound; color $110; 
black and white $60; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Teaches fundamental functions of heart, lungs, veins, arteries, and capil- 
laries. Suggests ways to maintain healthy heart and lungs. Upper grades. 


LION AND THE MOUSE—II1 min.; sound; color $110; black and white 
$60; produced by Films for Children, and distributed by Coronet Films, 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 
In this cartoon of Aesop’s fable, children learn that size alone does not de- 


termine how helpful a person can be. Primary grades. 


READING MUSIC: FINDING THE MELODY—I1 min.; sound; color 
$110; black and white $60; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 


ing, Chicago 1, HL. 
Bob and Sarah learn how musical symbols give us the melody of a song. They 


are introduced to the scale, note relationships, key signatures, and sharps and 
flats. Primary and middle grades. 


ROCKETS: PRINCIPLES AND SAFETY—II min.; sound; color $110; 
black and white $60; produced by Film Associates of California, 11014 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Introduces the physical principles upon which rockets function and explains 


why rocket motors can work in the absence of air. Stresses the danger from 
homemade rockets. Upper grades. 


h ] | ROCKS AND BEGINNERS—16 min.; sound; color ea produced by 
Johnson Hunt Productions, Film Center, La Canada, Calif. 

sche t € wonderfu world al your doorstep! Explains the origin and fundamental characteristics of the different classes 

of rocks. Middle and upper grades. 

Explore this foreign, fascinating nation to the north this summer 


SPANISH: INTRODUCING THE LANGUAGE—1l11 min.; sound; color 


nr . . . visit Canada’s distinctive cities, enjoy her superb scenic resorts, $110; black and white $60; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
af see historic sites, gala ~memeeed festivals and special events. Begin Presents physical activities typical of the Spanish-speaking world, examples 
now to plan an exciting summer holiday of Spanish words in our language, a brief dialogue, and a Spanish song. Upper 
grades. 


abroad... simply fill and mail this coupon 


Ae: ; . for a colorful introduction to Canada’s ten TREASURES OF THE FOREST—13 min.; sound; black and white $75; 
produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Il. 
os provinces and the northern territories. Special Story of modern Canadian lumber industry: forest management, harvesting 
. “- package tours to Canada are also available; ask and mill operations. manufacture of paper and wood products. Upper grades. 
yee your travel agent. TWO ARAB BOYS OF TANGIER, MOROCCO—18 min.; sound; color 
i $138; produced by Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland Avenue, Hollywood 
28, Calif. 
Story concerns two Arab boys, their home, school, the things they enjoy, their 
° . . . . . ._- adventures in the city and in the country. A dramatic climax is the departure 
GOVERNESS BUREAU, FREE! by ship of the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. Upper grades. 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
ce! Please send the Teacher's Canadian Vacation Kit to: "he Canadian WHAT PLANTS NEED FOR GROWTH—10 min.; sound; color $120; 
= Vacation Package and the pamphlet, black and white $60; produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
di NAME Summer Courses in Canada, the 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
of ae ; (PLEASE PRINT) latter containing a general outline of Prepared for the young child, the film shows the basic needs of plants for 
. am the various summer courses, includ- water, light, minerals, air, and warmth. Primary grades. 
an ADORESS oe ing arts and crafts, to be conducted 
WHATEVER THE WEATHER—10 min.; sound; color $110; record; pro- 
y — ae duced by Educational Horizons, 3015 Dolores Street, Los Angeles 65. 
et: Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope. T-7-02.02 Using music, poetry, and natural sound effects, this film treats the study of 
“> weather from a child’s point of view. Available with a record of music and 
a creative play activities. Primary grades. 
aH WILLIAMSBURG: THE STORY OF A PATRIOT—36 min.; sound; 
Re color; lease $200; produced by Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Va. 
we A dramatic summary of the era between the Stamp Act and the American 
na! Revolution. Filmed in Williamsburg and surrounding plantations. Upper grades. 
ie > For handy reference, paste these reviews 
ay on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 
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JUNIOR 


Ties Research to Experimental Learning 


Tom Finlay, the Britannica school representative, was visiting the Rysedale School. Miss Peters, 
the office secretary, explained that the faculty was meeting to discuss a Junior Science Fair. Tom 
was about to leave his card when Jim Rector, the principal, entered the office and asked Miss 
Peters to put in a call for the superintendent. Then he noticed Tom. 

“Sorry I haven't had time to talk to you,” he said. “You know our junior-senior high schools 
have had a science fair for the past several years. Now we're considering a Junior Science Fair for 
our elementary schools.” 

Miss Peters reported that she had Mr. Rector’s call. 

“Wait around,” he suggested. “You can go back with me to the meeting.” 

Tom Finlay, a former teacher and principal himself, knew many of the teachers at Rysedale. He 
slipped into a back seat to listen to the discussion. They had already decided that some of the proj- 
ects might be experiments, while others would be demonstrations or simply exhibits. 

Activities would take place in the areas of both physical and natural science and the children 
would work individually or in groups. The fair would be held for two evenings in the elementary 
school gymnasium. 

“I suppose you are wondering what part our classroom sets of Britannica Junior will play in these 
projects,”’ suggested Nellie Thomas. 

“To be honest, I was so interested in the fair that for a moment I forgot that I was a BJ school 
representative,” said Tom. “But since you have brought up the question, I really am interested in 
whether our books help in a project like this.” 

“If they did not, we wouldn't consider them for this area of the curriculum,” said Bill Hicks 
bluntly. “I attended a county meeting that was considering standards for projects under our stepped- 
up science-teaching program. Money will be available for the purchase of materials that will pro- 
vide background information essential to understand science subjects. I put Britannica Junior at the 
head of my list because I feel that, more than any other junior encyclopaedia, it actually helps chil- 
dren employ the scientific method in pursuing new science learning.” 

“That’s a big thought, but can you translate it in terms of specifics?’ asked Tom. 

“I think so,” Bill answered. “The simple diagrammatic explanations provoke children to experi- 
ment for themselves, and the text especially designed for their age level gives them the technical 
information they need.” 

“Now that we know we are going ahead with the science fair, why don’t you come to a meeting 
of our Science Club,” Joe Buckley, the club’s sponsor, suggested. “Some of the children might know 
that you are a Britannica Junior school representative. But you can see for yourself how many times 
BJ assists them in planning projects for the science fair.” 
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3 PROJECTS AT THE 
SCIENCE CLUB 


When Tom Finlay arrived at the Science Club, 
he saw a list of principles written on the board. 
4 These were tests that the Science Club intended to 
Sle apply to each project to measure its suitability. 
:. oe Mary Allen was describing her activity. 


¥ “Several weeks ago I was doing a report on 
sag methods of breathing used by different animals— 
such as nostrils, air tubes, and gills.” 

a “I remember,” interrupted Fred, “you had a 
chart from BJ that showed the classes.” 

Mary nodded. “Well on the next page of Bri- 
tannica Junior, | saw something that interested 
me very much. It showed a method that can be 
used to measure our own lung capacities. That 
night we tried it at home. It was so much fun that 
last Saturday night, when my father and mother 
had a party, they tried it with some of their 
guests. 

“T have a jar on which I made gradations so that 
a person can see exactly what his lung capacity is. 
I want to display that project at the science fair.” 

“Good idea,” said Joe, enthusiastically. “People 
can take turns measuring their own capacities.” 


Advertisement Sponsored by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
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The second demonstration was concerned with producing electrical effects. 
Jimmy Alexander, a fourth-grade boy, was performing the experiment of Ales- 
sandro Volta, who discovered that two different metals in contact with acid 
would keep steady currents through wires. 

In a low glass container was a solution of diluted sulphuric acid. To a small 
sheet of copper submerged in the acid was fastened a wire that made a circuit by 
being fastened on the other end to a similar piece of zinc also submerged in the 
acid. A small meter through which the wire passed showed that current was be- 
ing created. 

“There were really three great scientists who discovered ways of producing 
electrical currents,” explained Jimmy, after he had demonstrated his model. 
“Britannica Junior explained how I could also try the experiments of Thomas 
Seebeck and Michael Faraday. I would really have liked to use Faraday’s ex- 
periment because that is the principle on which most power generators operate 
today. But I didn’t have time.” 

“You could make drawings of them,” suggested the club president. 

“T think I will,” agreed Jimmy. 


The President announced that Betty Archer had a model she had constructed 
in the craft room. The group would move there for the remainder of its meeting. 

Betty was demonstrating what makes an airplane fly. In front of a small elec- 
tric fan she had constructed an air chamber by cutting four pieces of tin and 
soldering them together. The front of the chamber ended in a narrow slit about 
eight inches wide. Fastened to the bottom edge was a piece of paper. 

“When I turn on the fan,” she explained, “the air will rush out through the 
slit. What will happen to the piece of paper?” 

“Nothing,” said one of the boys. “If you want the air to blow a piece of paper 
cut horizontally, it should be attached to the top edge.” 

Betty laughed. “That is what I thought, too,” she said, “but watch!” She start- 
ed the fan. The air passing along the upper surface of the piece of paper caused 
the greater pressure underneath to push the paper upward. Most of the mem- 
bers watched in surprise. Then Betty turned off the fan and made a diagram on 
the chalkboard. “Low pressure above and high pressure below gives an airplane 
wing its lift,” she said. “That is the principle I am trying to demonstrate.” 

After the Science Club was dismissed, Tom talked to the sponsor of the club. 
Mr. Buckley pointed to a diagrammatic drawing in BJ that showed a boy blow- 
ing a piece of paper. “It was this that inspired Betty’s experiment,” he said, “and 
I'm pleased with the results. To me no other encyclopaedia offers the clear, sug- 
gestive diagrams that are found in BJ. Once the principle was presented, Betty 
was able to adapt it to a model of her own.” 
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2 ALL-CLASS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Tom Finlay had a newspaper clipping in his 
hand as he entered Jim Rector’s office. “I see 
you’re getting some advance publicity on the Sci- 
ence Fair,” he said. 

“Yes,” said the principal, pointing to a photo of 
some children grouped around a water wheel. “The 
photographer of the ‘Evening Register’ took this 
a couple of days ago. It shows one of our two wa- 
ter experiments. I'd like you to see them — they 
are class demonstrations and tie in with a science 
and social studies unit.” 

As the two men walked toward the sixth-grade 
classroom Mr. Rector explained that this group 
had been studying simple engines. They had con- 
sidered machines operated by hand, and had 
learned of man’s need for additional ways to apply 
usable energy to work. 


MACHINE | ENERGY | ENGINE 


Ne 


Inside the classroom Tom saw many demonstra- 
tions of progress on the unit. On a large poster he 
recognized some adaptations of the simple BJ il- 
lustrations which demonstrated the energy cycle, 
beginning with plants using the sun’s energy 
through photosynthesis and vegetation eventually 
being transformed into deposits of coal, oil, and 
natural gas. 

A third chart showed simple machines with dia- 
grams of applications of the principles. The chil- 
dren intended to demonstrate that a machine plus 
energy equals an engine. A B/ diagram had given 
four examples of this—the blade, the wheel, the 
boiler, and the cylinder and piston. 

The class had experimented with making a wa- 
ter wheel. They wanted it to turn an armature fast 
enough to get a reading on an electric meter. The 
first effort had been in the classroom. Running a 
faucet on the blades of the wheel provided enough 
force to move it, but once the armature was at- 
tached to it, the wheel slowed down. Some of the 
children had taken the wheel to the Valley Stream. 
With increased water power they had achieved 
success, 
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A Model of a Lock 


The fourth-grade class had been studying the St. Lawrence Seaway. To trace 
the route boats would take from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Chicago, 
many books had been used. The class happiiy pointed out to Tom how BJ’s one- 
volume Index had provided helpful references in Britannica Junior, including 
articles on the Welland Canal and each of the Lakes as well as a discussion 
of the construction of the Seaway. 

The children built a model of a lock. Miss Jacobs offered to have one of the 
boys demonstrate it for Tom as it would be done at the Science Fair. Peter 
chose to show how a vessel would go from a higher to a lower level. 

The lock model consisted of a long trough. A false bottom on one half simu- 
lated the higher level. A cutaway in the sides (or banks) gave the impression 
of the lower part of the river. 

Peter inserted two boards that closed off the lock area. He put an equal 
amount of water in the upper and lower parts. Then he filled the lock. 

Moving his ship toward the lock, he gently lifted the board. When enough 
water had flowed into the lock to make it equal in water level, he let his boat 
enter the lock. Then he replaced the upper board and slowly released the lower 
one. Gradually the water equalized again and the boat sailed on down the river. 

Miss Jacobs pointed to the discussion of the history of canals in BJ. Several 
of the children have read this, and they introduce new facts into the discussion. 
This has motivated a lot of additional reading.” 

“Are you coming to the Science Fair?” asked one of the children. 

“I certainly am,” Tom Finlay promised. 

“Be sure to come to our exhibit,” they said. 

“T sure will.” said Tom as he took his leave. 


YOUNG SCIENTISTS AT WORK 


1A 
Making Plastics 
As Tom was leaving the building, two sixth-graders, 
Sam and Harry Weidman, invited him to see an ex- 
periment on making plastics. 
“This is a cellulose cake,” Harry explained, handing 
Tom a lightweight crusty square. “In our BJ set there’s 
a terrific diagram showing how wood chips and cotton 
can be dissolved in acid to make cellulose. Loads of 
things are made from it such as plastics, rayon, or 
cellophane.” 
“Did you make this?” asked Tom. 
“Yes,” said Harry. “We used three parts of cotton to 
two of wood chips with enough nitric acid to dissolve 
them.” 
“What do you do next?” asked Tom. 
“Britannica Junior says to dissolve the cellulose cake 
in a mixture of alcohol and ether,” said Harry. “We 
have experimented with different amounts of each. 
Sometimes we get a kind of transparent plastic and 
other times it is completely dark.” 
Tom looked over a piece of the plastic. “Is this how 
nylon is made, too?” he asked. 
“No, Mr. Finlay,” said Harry, “I read about nylon in 
Britannica Junior. It comes from natural gas, petro- 
leum, oat hulls, and corn cobs, instead of wood and cot- 
ton.” 
“But the process is similar in making all synthetics,” 
interrupted Sam. “When I was reading the cellulose 
article in Britannica Junior, there was another refer- 
ence to making paper. I thought that was funny until 
I read the article. Then I could see how both were alike. 
Fibers are dissolved and a new material is formed. It 
can be rolled, spun, or shaped to its own purpose.” 
“What will you boys have to show at the Science 
Fair?” asked Tom. 
“We don’t know yet,” said Sam, “but at least there 
will be some homemade plastic on display.” 
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Off the science lab was a small greenhouse. Here an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of experiment was going on. Ellen Potter had some cap- 
tive spiders, 

“Did you ever collect apider webs, Mr. Finlay?” she asked. 

“No, I'm afraid not,” he said. “Did you?” 

“There is a picture of a boy collecting one in Britannica Junior,” 
she said. “That geve me an idea and I’ve entered my exhibit in the 
nature study group.” 

“Doesn't a spider usually spin a web to trap flies and other insects 
for food?” asked Tom. 

“Yes, and BJ explains that some of them even eat other spiders. 
Sometimes you must look carefully to see which spider is spinning 
the web,” 

“What you need to do is go down in some old unused house,” sug- 
gested Tom. “Or, try somebody’s garden on a dewy morning.” 

“I know that is a good idea,” said Ellen, “but if possible I’m try- 
ing to get some more webs spun by my own spiders. I want to study 
all kinds of buge when I grow up. You know — be an entomologist.” 

“Tt think I do,” said Tom smiling. “But what are you going to do 
with your zpider webs now?” he asked. 

“In the picture in Britannica Junior, the boy slid dark pieces of 
cardboard underneath a web. Then he cut the threads that went out 
beyond the edge with some scissors. That’s what I've done. Now I'll 
cover the wehs with cellophane so I can show them at the fair.” 

“Well, I'll be looking for your exhibit,” promised Tom. 


Tem Finlay was one of the early visitors at the Science Fair. Two 
of the exhibits almost immediately caught his attention. In a booth 
near the corner of the room some fifth-graders were giving a dem- 
cnetration of making blueprints. They had a pile of leaves on the 
table and visitors were invited to select one from which a souvenir 
print would be made, 

At the back of the booth was a large poster telling that the proc- 
eas was discovered in 1840 by Sir John Herschel, the British as- 
tronomer. It explained that the background for the prints is a sensi- 
tized paper, made by treating ordinary white paper with ammonium 
ferric citrate dissolved in water. Once this has dried, the paper is 
further treated with potassium ferricyanide, also dissolved in water. 

“We gut the information for the chart from Britannica Junior, 
Mr. Finlay,” said one of the girls. 

“We got the idea for printing the leaves there, too,”’ added a boy 
who was holding up a finished print. 

In the next booth, some other fifth-graders were also giving out 
examples of their work, 

A piece of soapstone which served as a planograph had been in- 
seribed with ¢ dosignu. The stone was kept wet so that each time the 
ink color was rubbed across it. only the designed surface picked up 
the ink, Then ahi<ts of paper were placed against the stone to dem- 
onstrate lithographic printing. 
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Tom spied the fifth-grade teacher, Miss Robinson, in the back- 
ground, and soon they were discussing the two projects..»; +. 

“Actually your Ready Reference Index motivated both of these 
exhibits,” she said. “The children were looking up printing as part 
of a unit on newspapers. They became interested in various methods 
of reproducing words or illustrations. That is the big advantage of 
having the index entirely in one volume. My students use it as easily 
as a dictionary. It’s from BJ/’s Ready Reference Volume that most 
of my class get their first experience in cross-referencing.” 

“Is that how they learned about lithography?” asked Tom. 

“Well, yes. The Ready Reference Index made it immediately ap- 
parent that there are four common kinds of printing — relief, in- 
taglio, planographic, and stencil, They tried out all four methods 
for themselves. At the same time they discovered that blueprintiig 
really isn’t printing. These demonstrations you see are a result of 
what they learned.” 


A third-grade booth also caught Tom’s eye. The group was dem- 
onstrating refraction of light in a variety of ways. These were very 
simple experiments such as placing a spoon in a clear glass of water 
and holding it up to the light. The children had objects such as 
prisms, magnifying glasses, and pieces of glass of different thick- 
nesses to demonstrate varying degrees of refraction. 

The booth attracted considerable attention. Though it was a com- 
mon phenomenon, :wzany of the adults did not exactly understand 
what happened. Billy Smith explained that refraction is caused by 
different speeds of light traveling in different substances. 

“Well, you see, the light slows down when it gets into the water, 
so it is traveling in just a little different direction. Once it comes out 
the other side of the glass it is free to go just as fast as ever.” 

Tom heard a young mother say she had never thought of that be- 
fore. He wondered if Billy got that explanation from Britannica 
Junior. Later he checked with Billy’s teacher. 

“Yes,” she said, “our faster third-graders use Britannica Junior 
beginning about the middle of the year. The explanations are so 
clear and the diagrams so closely related to the text that the children 
are able to use it independently, with little help on my part.” 


You may be interested in other exhibits carried on at the Rysedale 
Junior Science Fair. Here is a partial list of additional projects 
taken from Tom Finlay’s program. 

: 1. Examples of abrasives, with tests to show their effects on different sur- 
‘aces. 

2. A display of various types of bridges. 

3. Models of series and parallel circuits. 

4. A chart showing various types of grafting with some grafting demon- 
strations. 

5. A humidity indicator with cobalt chloride. 

4. Stages of embryonic development of a chicken in formaldehyde. 

7. A test to demonstrate osmosis carried on with a tube inserted in a 
carrot. 

8. An exhibit of roots showing ways in which plants gain nourishment 
from the soil. 

9. A rock collection with specimens from the local area. 

10. A demonstration of three types of solutions: suspension, colloid, and 
true. 

11, A demonstration of tanning leather. 

12. A silk-making demonstration. 

13. An exhibit showing cross sections of various bones. 

14. A display of blueprints of magnet patterns. 

The projects listed above or those described in detail can easily be 
carried on by elementary school children. In many instances, Bri- 
tan iea Junior will provide much of the necessary research to make 
the project successful. 
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Aye Appreciation 


Le PORT de COULLIOURE 


ELIZABETH H. MACK 


Director of Art Education 
Charlotte City Schools 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


PORT DE COULLIOURE was 
painted by André Derain, 
who was born in Chatou, France, 
in 1880. He was the son of the 
owner of a pastry shop. His father 
wanted him to become an engi- 
neer, but André was more inter- 
ested in art. By the time he was 
fifteen he was painting, and at 
twenty-two he was working in the 
studio with Vlaminck, another fa- 
mous painter of this era. He also 
became a friend of the great 
Matisse. 

Derain, along with other paint- 
ers of his time, helped to develop 
a new method of painting called 
Fauvism. Throughout the history 
of art we find there has always 
been a constant change in paint- 
ing in each generation. (The art- 
ists of each era react against the 
paintings of their predecessors.) 
Derain and other Fauvists began 
to experiment with new combina- 
tions of color such as green or pur- 
ple skies, vermilion rivers, bright 
red houses, orange tree trunks, 
and yellow-green trees. There are 
sharp clashes of tone in their pic- 
tures. All this was quite a con- 
trast to the painters of the pre- 
ceding generation, who had used 
subdued colors. Often the only 
brilliant color was that filtered 
through a window or from a 
lamp—such as the painting, “Two 
Women by Lamplight,” by the 
artist, Edouard Vuillard (1892), 
where the light used is from re- 
flection. 

Fauvism lasted only about five 
years, but some wonderful paint- 
ings were done in this period. 

Derain realized that to build 
with color one needed the use of 
ochers and browns to set off the 
ultravivid tones. He began to use 
more discreet color harmonies. 
“Le Port de Coullioure” shows the 
use of bright vivid colors, yet in 
building this painting, Derain has 
used some ocher shades to play up 
his bright blues and oranges. He 
seems to have painted his entire 
background with a pale thin wash 
of color, then put the brilliant col- 
or on with a variety of small and 
large brush strokes, leaving the 
pure color on the canvas without 
any intermixing or blending of 
tones. He has probably conscious- 


Painted by Andre Derain 


ly avoided doing the painting in 
a photographic manner. This was 
also a characteristic of the Fauvist 
—to do away with realistic ren- 
dering of nature. 

It would be fun to do some 
paintings in the same manner in 
which the artist has done this one. 
Sketch some interesting scene; it 
might be one you see from your 
classroom window, with houses, 
buildings, factories, a park, or a 
landscape of trees and beautifully 
colored earth. Or it might be an 
indoor picture showing a school 
activity in which you see your 
classmates, such as “Eating in the 
Cafeteria,” “A Painting Lesson,” 
or “Reading in the Library.” 

With some bright-colored tem- 
pera and several different-sized 
brushes, lay in your color, using a 
few strokes of the brush. In this 
picture the artist did not keep 
painting over his work, but put 
down a brush full of paint and 
let it stay. For large areas of color 
use a flat brush and for other 
areas use round brushes of various 
sizes. You could use unprinted 
news, manila, or a pale colored 
construction paper for this work. 

There is color everywhere if 
we use our inner eye to see it. 
Winter landscapes can be quite 
beautiful in color, as trunks of 
trees are not brown, but actually 
have a lot of green, violet, gray, 
yellow, and red. At this season of 
the year, when the earth shows 
through, we see beautiful deep red 
and orange in it. If you live in a 
section of the country where there 
is snow, see how much color is re- 
flected in it. Snow is never solid 
white. Wherever you live, you can 
find color in a landscape. 

If you choose to do people, 
paint them flat, just as Derain has 
done here, leaving out such de- 
tails as features; look at the per- 
son as if he or she were a flat de- 
sign. 

Try to find some more paintings 
by Derain. Look in the print col- 
lection of your school, museum, 
or public library. “Figures in a 
Meadow,” 1906, is an excellent 
one showing people painted in 
broad areas of color. 

Derain lived until he was sev- 
enty-four. He left us many beau- 
tiful paintings, which are found 
in museums and private collec- 
tions. 
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Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
trom Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—rot avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 


BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. V-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
8 Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Ree. ‘ 
6 ords and 11 Quis Cards. I understand that if ' 
ga 1 am not fully satisfied, 1 can return the com- @ 
1 plete set within five days for full refund ; 

0 $9.95 enc. © School purchase order enc 

0 45 RPM O 78 RPM 

State 


Most fun per hour ... or mile... no matter 
what your interests are because Washington 
State is truly America’s variety vacation- 
land. Check these for fun — rock and 

fossil hunting, surf bathing in ocean 
breakers, exploring ghost towns or mighty 
mountain glaciers, fishing our teeming 
salmon banks, guest-ranching in true 
Western style, dining in unusual restau- 
rants. Or, when your school stint is over, 
just relax at one of our 11,000 lakes. 
We're sure it’s your summer for a 


wonderful Washington State vacation! 
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WESTERN- most FUN! So much 
to see and do in friendly 
WASHINGTON STATE... 
where everything’s “only hours apart” 


Send for our NEW travel folders 


Washingten State Dept. of Commerce 
Gen'!. Administration Bidg. 
Olympia, Washington 


Please send your FREE vacation folders to: 


City. State. 
(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 
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Enjoy WASHINGTON S 

...where STUDY is so close to URE! ij 
ar Do you like boating? It’s only @ step from class at Seattle's nationally respected University of Weshington 
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Song flute 


Makes music fun for 
elementary pupils and teachers 


The Song Flute program is complete with instruction books and supplementary 
music for concert programs. Instruments are available in choice of red, yellow, 
ivory or biack, Plastic storage bag included. 


INTRODUCTORY : 
. 
+ 
‘ eS Teaching the Song Flute requires no special training no °¢ SONG FLUTE. $1.00 
degree in instrumental music, and may be taughtin any class- TEACHER'S 
room. This musically accurate instrument, however, provides HANOBOOK .. 
1 
pre-band trai of first calibre. Youngsters learn rapidly 
vat a and look forward to band membership later. Song Flute when ° TOTAL VALUE 
oe used with a vocal program adds greatly to understanding and 4 
progress. Send $1 for special offer to— 
OFF 
yor Conn Corporation — Dept. K-3503 , Elkhart, Ind. 
(ONE SET LIMIT) 


calif one MASTER 


MODEL 75-T 


\ 


TAPE RECORDER. 


y% IDEAL TEACHING and 
LEARNING AID for 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

There are countless uses in ele- 
* mentary education for the unique 


Califone MASTER Tape Recorder. 
Among these uses are classes in 


* READING 

* LANGUAGE ARTS 

* CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
MUSIC 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

ARITHMETIC 

* CURRENT EVENTS 

© SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


The distinctive feature of the Califone MASTER 
is its facility for connecting 10 sets of head- 
phones for silent group listening. The Califone 
MASTER will also make superior master tapes, 
and may be used in a full classroom or audi- 
focium to supply matchless sound reproduction 
of master tapes for up to 500 persons 
This versatile recorder, when purchased to 
7 rake full use of confined classroom space or 
limited school budgets, may be used as the 
master” recorder for a complete language 
“taboratory in conjunction with up to 10 Califone 
tt SOLITAIRE Tape Recorders (Model 72-1) in a 
$349.50 master-slave combination. 


(less headphones) 


For further information, write Dept. IN-3 


on Ca lj | fo 11 @ corporation 


1020 NO. LA BREA AVE. * HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Classroom discipline is a matter of 
concern to almost all teachers. There 
is fairly general agreement that if 
boys and girls give their time and 
energy to disorderly behavior, they 
cannot achieve the maximum in learn- 
ing. There is further agreement that 
if thinking processes are to be im- 
proved, children must be able to hear 
what their teachers and classmates are 
saying, and that when a teacher must 
give major attention to maintaining 
reasonable order, she cannot give her 
best to providing stimulating materials, 

If we raise the question of what 
constitutes orderly behavior and how 
quiet a room should be, there is not 
such general agreement. A “too-quiet” 
air often discourages creativity. 

While the two books which are re- 
viewed here do not deal directly with 
discipline, both of them help us to 
deepen our concepts of what to expect 
of children. 


Ways of Studying Children by 
Millie Almy (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty, 1959; 226 pp., $3.50). This book, 
subtitled “A Manual for Teachers,” 
had its beginning in materials col- 
lected by Dr. Ruth Cunningham and 
her associates before her death. Miss 
Almy describes many ways in which 
the children in a classroom can be 
studied. They are practical methods 
open to any teacher who has persist- 
ence and energy. When they are care- 
fully applied, they can lead to 
heightened awareness and improved 
learning opportunities for children. 
As is true of most approaches to 
teaching, they are fraught with dan- 
ger if misapplied. There is the temp- 
tation to jump to conclusions or to 
betray the confidence of children 

Often asking children about them- 
selves is the easiest and most reliable 
way of finding out more about them. 
The information gained from self re- 
ports can give clues to support or 
negate hunches the teacher already 
has. But it has its limitations. Some- 
times they fake their answers because 
they wish to please the teacher or to 
protect themselves against revealing 
their true feelings. 

But we do not need to ask children 
how they feel, as they tell us through 
their every movement. Everything 
they do is self-expressive, and tells 
something of the kinds of persons 
they are. Instead of asking a child, 
“Are you afraid?” or “What makes 
you angry?” we study his paintings to 
see whether there are indications of 
fearfulness or hostility in them. We 
do not generalize from one clue, but 
as we read his stories, watch his play, 
and look at his drawings, patterns 
emerge. 

Teachers have gained insight from 
children’s autobiographies. Sometimes 
a child writes more freely and reveals 
as much of himself when he writes 
about his hero or his best friend. A 
teacher may learn much about both 
his children and himself when he as- 
signs topics such as “If I Were a 
Teacher.” 

Some children respond better to un- 
finished stories. Beginnings may be 
furnished by a picture or a filmstrip. 


See page 99 for addresses of publishers, 


Teachers 


Teachers have shown photographs of 
situations which might arise on the 
playground or in the classroom. Many 
children write more freely about the 
unidentified children in the picture 
than they would about themselves but 
the reactions they ascribe to children 
in the pictures resemble their own re- 
actions to similar situations. 

Children who do not have very good 
writing skills often enjoy dictating 
their stories to the teacher or even 
to a tape recorder. In their free and 
spontaneous play, young children ex- 
press what they know and what they 
feel. The care a little girl lavishes 
on her doll may represent the love 
she has felt, or it may symbolize the 
cuddling for which she longs. 

Se you study your children, and as 
you do, you become a better teacher. 
But you exercise care that you do not 
engage in the kinds of diagnosis 
which only psychologists or psychia- 
trists are qualified to make, thus 
wrongly interpreting some situations. 


Children’s Views of Themselves 
by Ira J. Gordon (Association of 
Childhood Education International, 
1959; 36 pp., $.75). A child’s original 
images of himself are formed in the 
family circle. He develops his ideas 
of what kind of person he is as he 
sees how those who are important to 
him accept his behavior. He expects 
when he goes to school that the teach- 
er will view him as his parents and 
neighbors have. 

Many times we wonder why a child 
behaves as he does, often seeming to 
be defeating himself. In this prac- 
tical pamphlet Dr. Gordon reminds 
us that as the child views himself 
at the particular moment the behav- 
ior serves some useful purpose in his 
eyes. A child acts in such a way as 
to protect himself from experiences 
that would make it necessary for him 
to make radical changes in himself. 
The more important a particular self- 
concept is to the child the harder it is 
to change and the more it affects his 
behavior. 

A child does or does not partici- 
pate freely in sports according to hi- 
self-image of his own body. His ap- 
pearance as seen by others may be 
quite different from the view he has 
of himself, and it is his own  self- 
image which determines what he 
chooses to do. He seeks out or rejects 
people, he volunteers or withdraws, 
he develops skills or resists learnings 
depending upon his concept of who 
he is and how well he likes himself at 
the time. 

There is no magic formula which 
adults should use in working with 
boys and girls. In a classroom a sweet 
tone of voice is often used in an at- 
tempt to hide feelings of annoyance. 
Teachers need to express how they 
really feel, both positively and nega- 
tively, rather than attempt to display 
only sweetness and light. If a teacher 
is displeased and unhappy with a 
child's behavior and communicates 
only sticky false “love,” she feels 
guilty because of her emotional dis- 
honesty, and the child is denied the 
the sincere relationship he has a right 
to expect. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


In view of the current emphasis on 
science in the elementary school, I as- 
sume that many teachers are acquaint- 
ed with the “What Is It?” series 
(Benefic Press). I have on my desk 
some new books in the series. What 
Is a Magnet? ($1.60) by Gabriel H. 
Reuben and Gloria Archer, with pic- 
tures in color by Gregory Orloff, has 
attractive illustrations portraying chil- 
dren finding answers to such questions 
as “What is a magnet?” “What are 
magnetic poles and fields?” “Are there 
both temporary and permanent mag: 
nets?” It is good to have a book that 
will not only stimulate children to 
perform simple experiments, but also 
provide information on a_ simple 
level. 

What Is a Rock? ($1.60) for grade 
4 by B. John Syrocki, illustrated by 
Lucy and John Hawkinson, is anoth- 
er delightful book in this series. 
Beginning with the chapter “This Is 
a Rock,” there are handsome and 
accurate illustrations of sizes of rocks, 
where they are found, their weight, 
how rocks disintegrate, life in rocks, 
and uses of rocks. Frankly, I have 
learned a great deal about the subject 
from this volume. With books like 
these, no elementary teacher should 
feel inadequate in teaching this phase 
of science. 


With the official approval of Con- 
gress, backed by appropriations, for- 
eign language instruction is being 
introduced into many schools at the 
third- or fourth-grade level. These 
timely materials come as though in 
answer to the plea contained in the 
National Defense Act for “modern 
methods and materials.” 

Has your school introduced a pro- 
gram of foreign language for elemen- 
tary school children? Many schools 
are doing this; some through the use 
of television lessons, others through 
direct instruction from a language 
teacher. 

Until quite recently, very few ma- 
terials have been available. At the 
moment, I am browsing through Bon- 
jour, a paper-covered book of the 
“Elementary French” series by M. 
Raymond and Claude L. Bourcier 
(Allyn and Bacon; $.84). This edition 
contains the children’s text combined 
with a manual for the instructor. The 
authors have presented units dealing 
with topics already familiar to chil- 
dren in the primary grades. Each anit 
is presented graphically with pictures 
that can later be colored. The manual 
outlines in detail the procedure for 
teaching, as in our reading texts, with 
provision for the introduction of the 
unit, as well as practice in pronounc- 
ing and dramatizing the picture shown. 

Just today I received the second and 
third books in this series, Venez Voir 
($.88) and Je Sais Lire ($.96). 1 have 
not examined them closely but they 
appear to be as effective as their 
predecessor. 

Voici Henri! by Edith Vacheron 
and Virginia Kahl (Scribner; $2.50) 
has also come to my attention. This 
volume contains three stories, “Voici 
Henri!” “Les Parapluies,” and “Quel 
Jour Est ce Aujourd’hui?” with a 


vocabulary which enables the child 
to find the English equivalent of the 
French text. The English version, 
Here Is Henri! is also available. This 
text introduces simple basic vocaba- 
lary, and is splendid for a child who is 
learning to read French. Moreover, 
with a_ skillful teacher, the bright- 
colored pictures will stimulate the 
hearing and speaking phase which is 
so important for young children learn- 
ing a language. 

For schools which are introducing 
Spanish into the elementary grades, 
there is a recent series, “Spanish in 
the Grades.” Book One is entitled 
Micuaderno de espanol by Margit W. 
MacRae (Houghton Mifflin; $3.00). 
This paper-covered publication pro- 
vides pictures with text, and also pat- 
terns for use with a flannelboard. The 
Teacher’s Edition gives specific details 
for teaching three lessons a week for 
33 weeks. 

The method suggested is (1) intro- 
duction of an experience story, rhyme, 
riddles, songs, or numbers: (2) use 
of flannelboard cutouts (patterns in 
child’s text), color cards (patterns on 
child’s text colored by children), pic- 
tures, and articles of furniture pres- 
ent in the classroom to vitalize the 
presentation and sustain interest, and 
to stimulate vocabulary review. 


The “English for Meaning” series, 
(Books 34) by Paul McKee and 
Annie McCowen (Houghton Mifflin; 
$2.44 to $2.72), are all that the name 
implies. The organization is based on 
specific activities which boys and girls 
need for communicating meaning. The 
proven and popular three-step-lesson 
plan is another important feature. 
Units have been streamlined to con- 
solidate instruction, with all material 
relating to a particular language job 
located in one unit. Each usage lesson 
opens with a pre-test, with pupils who 
have perfect scores going on to the 
creative section. This provides for in- 
dividuals who do not need further 
drill, as well as those who must com- 
plete the full usage lesson. This se- 
ries is wonderfully attractive in for- 
mat, organization, and content. Don’t 
fail to examine it. 


With the cooperation of the staff 
of the Clinic School, University of 
California at Los Angeles, the authors 
of the “Deep-Sea Adventure” series, 
James C. Coleman, Frances Berres, 
Frank M. Hewett, and William S. 
Briscoe (Harr Wagner; $1.84) have 
produced a five-book series “scientifi- 
cally designed to bring students with 
a limited first-grade reading ability 
up to the fourth grade, and to keep 
them interested every step of the 
way.” As I read The Pearl Divers, 
I am inclined to believe the above 
statement. This book is arranged in 
chapters, like a novel, each ending on 
a note of suspense. A teacher’s manual 
provides suggestions for procedure as 
well as reiated reading. 

While I have not examined the oth- 
er books in the series, they are en- 
titled The Sea Hunt, Treasure under 
the Sea, Submarine Rescue, and 
Frogman in Action, 


See page 99 for addresses of publishers, 


Some teachers like the discs 
Others prefer the tape 


BUT MOST TEACHERS 
USE BOTH 


STIK-TACKS 


and 


BASE-TAPE< 


miracle discs 


can be used over and over 


stick to any surface, metal or glass 


take the place of tacks and tape 


will not stick to the fingers 


in two convenient 
all purpose sizes 


Stik-tacks and Base-Tape are “kissin’ cousins”—made of the same miracle 
material that does the work of tacks and glue WITHOUT the muss, fuss or 
bother. They’re perfect for mounting papers and charts, ideal for window 
and wall decorations. 


Both are adhesive on two sides, stick instantly to all surfaces except the 
fingers and are out of sight when in use. They’re easy to remove, won’t 
harm displayed items or backgrounds and may be used over and over again. 


Stik-tacks (discs) are only $1.00 Pere 
for four folders. Base-Tape, STIK-TACK COMPANY* H 
$1.49 for 1260” roll in conven- 165 Bridge Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. § 
ient dispenser package. Order © Enclosed is $............ for .... pacl.s . 
through your school supplier or of Stik-tacks @ $1.00 each. : 
this coupon. 0 Enclosed is $.... rolls 6 
of Base-Tape @ $1.49 each. : 
*Distributed in Canada by City Zone State 
Reeves & Son (Canada), Ltd., School ' 
Toronto 10 sas 


In Hospitable 


¥ _ Let us tell you about what to see, where 
-. | to go, and the exciting things to do in 
| romantic Kentucky! 


Kentucky Dept. of Public Relations 1-30 
Capitol Annex Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Please send me your FREE color literature on Kentucky. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
cry CWE __ STATE 
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Britain Costs 


RAILWAYS 


by train ] Quicker and more 


comfortable, too. And a full-course 
996 550999 


ILWAYS | RAILWAVS 


i 


: BRITISH 


meal costs only $1.50. Buy Thrift Cou- 


pons before leaving U. S. (not sold 
overseas). Give you up to 1000 miles 


Or buy 
a Pass! 


A British Railways 
“Guest Ticket” is good 


. » » good also on Irish cross-channel, 
MacBrayne’s and Clyde steamers. 


From your 
Travel Agent 


tet CLASS 2nd CLASS 


Wish “planning” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept 1, 0-3, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


on any trainin England, 
Scotland, Wales (except 
a few Continental boat 
trains) for 9 consecu- 
tive days. Just show 
your “Guest Ticket” 
and go anywhere in 
Britain. First Class $39, 
Second Class $26, 


Rates vary in Canada. 


At Last.... 


FOR LEFT HANDED CHILDREN 


APPROVED BY 
TEACHERS 


NO. 270-5-5” 


COSTS NO MORE 
THAN REGULAR 
RIGHT HANDED 
SCISSORS 


New KLEENCUT “Lefty” school 
scissors make it easy for left handed pupils 
to do neater, more comfortable cutting 
.naturally! They are ground and fitted 

specifically for left hand cutting 
..and you can buy them for no more 
than you are now paying for comparable 
standard e SC hool scissors! They are 
forged steel, fully nickel plated, 
brightly polished, completely 
inspected and guaranteed. Order 
a supply of KLEENCUT “Lefty” 
Scissors No. 270S-5" Today! Ask your 
distributor for them or write 
Specify KLEENCUT for all your school scissor needs. 
Every pair guaranteed. Accept no substitutes, 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 
CONN — CANADA — SOUNGEN, GERMANY 


EASIER TO 
USE! MORE 
COMFORTABLE! 
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OBERAMMERGAU, Scene of the Famed Passion Play. To this little village in the 
Bavarian Alps, performances of a great religious drama will draw thousands during 


the coming summer (May 19-Sept. 25). The hotel at the right in this picture is 
owned by Anton Preisinger, who will portray Christ in 1960 as he did in 1950. 
The widow of Anton Lang, the Christ of earlier Passion Plays, operates the Pension 
Daheim—the building with tower in the center. The 152 principal roles of the Pas- 
sion Play are filled by persons chosen by 24 electors. Only villagers may partici- 
pate. By occupation, many are wood carvers. (German Tourist Information Office) 


EUROPEAN NOTES. “Le Mis- 
tral,” the world’s fastest train (for 
distances over 150 miles) runs from 
Paris to Nice on the Riviera (675 
miles) in 10 hours, 28 minutes. Pas- 
sengers on two American Export Lines 
ships calling at Cannes may buy tickets 
straight through to Paris on this train 
by arrangement with the French Rail- 
roads. 


Orera covers are thrilled by the 
possibility of attending Richard Wag- 
ner Festival Plays at Bayreuth, Ger- 
many, the composer's home. A special 
theater was built for this purpose. In 
1960, between July 23 and Aug. 25, 
there will be seven performances of 
Lohengrin; four each of The Master- 
singers of Nuremberg, The Flying 
Dutchman, and Parsifal; and two 
“Ring” cycles. For information on 
dates and reservations, address Ger- 
man Tourist Information Office, 500 
Fifth Ave. New York 36. (Better 
hurry—several performances are al- 
ready sold out.) 


Because DENMARK is a relatively 
small as well as delightful country, ex- 
ploring by car off the beaten track is 
especially enjoyable. This can be done 
in one’s own car or in a car rented 
from a U-drive service. The Danish 
National Travel Office, 588 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, offers maps, guides, lists 
of motels and country inns, and other 
helps for such a trip. 


The William Gibbes 
House in Charles- 
ton, built about 
1772 and one of 
the city's hand- 
somest Georgian 
mansions, will be 
included in this 
spring's tours of 
historic houses 

It is character- 
ized by elaborate 
woodwork and ele- 
gant furnishings 
Its ballroom is 
considered one of 
the most beautiful 
rooms in the South 
(Historic Charles 
ton Foundation) 


This month, (he Teach 
er Travel Service an 
houncement and coupon 
are on page 11 


BLUE RIDGE, Ordinary travelers 
and the experts agree that the Blue 
Ridge Parkway is the most scenic ma- 
jor highway in the United States. I: 
has become the most popular of all 
areas in the National Park System. 
Each year the unfinished sections are 
fewer in number. The new overlook 
at Waterrock Knob offers a magnifi- 
cent view of the region where the 
Parkway meets Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. “The Blue Ridge 
Parkway,” a map folder listing towns, 
with data on accommodations and eat- 
ing establishments, is supplied by the 
Chamber of Commerce in Asheville, 


N.C. 
CHARLESTON TOURS. If you 


ean plan to be in Charleston, 5.C., any 
time during the three weeks between 
March 20 and April 10, you will want 
to take one or more of the tours of 
Historic Private Homes sponsored by 
the Historie Charleston Foundation. 
There is no city where the flowering 
of home architecture in the 18th and 
early 1%h centuries is displayed more 
effectively. During the period of 
the tours (now conducted for the 
thirteenth year) the near-by Magnolia, 
Cypress, and Middleton Gardens are 
at the height of their bloom, and the 
city itself is in gay springtime garb. 
For full information, write to Historic 
Charleston Foundation, 51 Meeting 
St., Charleston, S.C. 
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Do You Have 
a Bomb Shelter? 


FRANCIS L. NORRIS 


Principal, Elementary School 
dall, Kansas 


What would you do if you were warned 
that a disaster was heading your way? 
Here at Udall we are conscious of the pos- 
sibility. We are 23 miles from an aircraft 
company, and our town was completely 
destroyed by a tornado in 1955, which 
took 80 lives. We know 
that the factory could be 
bombed; we know the 


be delivered by a storm. 


trators do not have a 


How does your district stack up? 
In a recent NEA study, the salary 
utter destruction that can schedules of 168 
were examined and the results re- 
Most school adminis- corded in two groups—group I, 
urban school districts of 500,000 


school districts 


You Can Improve 
School Atmosphere 


KEMPTON J. COADY, JR. 


Principal, Hamilton School 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


Often as principals, we know few or 
none of the individual children in our 
care. Try these ideas to ensure a warm, 
friendly school atmosphere. 

1. In greeting a child, try to call him 
by name. A personal touch means at lot. 

2. Recognize birthdays 
of children and births of 
new brothers and sisters. 
(You might ask for these 
on the daily bulletin.) 

3. Compliment children 
who improve in studies 


practiced plan for evac- 284 over in population; group i, or in citizenship. 
uation in case of any re districts of 100,000-499,999 4. Talk to children as 
emergency other than Population. equals. 


fire. Here at Udall we 
have a bombproof, storm- 


by 30 feet and can hold 
600 people if need be. 


1. The median of minimum sal- 
aries for teachers with bachelor's 
: degrees in group | was $4113; 
proof basement. It is 68 group II, $4100. 

2. The median number of steps to 
reach the maximum salary in the 


5. Recognize outstand- 
ing achievement in every 
field. 

6. Make it your duty to 
know something about a 


The basement has rest bachelor's degree salary class is 11 child that is personal and 
rooms, water fountains, in group |, 12 in group II. unique. 
an emergency generator, 3. Median of maximum salaries 7. Inquire as to health 


and a food supply room. 
The basement is also used 
as a recreation room, so 
it serves another purpose 
besides a place to hide. It is never locked 
from the outside, so anyone in the area 
can use it in an emergency. Storm moni- 
tors are appointed from the upper grades. 
The student-teacher population of 212 
can be in the basement in two minutes. 
We have storm drills once a month. 

For those without a basement, I would 
recommend a plan that we used before 
ours was completed. We canvassed the 
town and listed every home that had a 
basement, and those willing to have chil- 
dren come there. The ones nearest the 
school were selected and classes assigned 
to each. Regular drills were held cach 
month. Most classes were in a safe place 
in six minutes, and none took over ten. 

It is my firm belief that anyone erecting 
a new building should include a basement 
in their plans. It may sound unnecessary, 
but here at Udall we know better. 


for teachers with master's degrees of family or sick member. 
is $6900 in group I, $6815 in 


8. Allow a child to call 
home if he is emotionally 
upset. 

9. Read the neighborhood newspaper 
column to keep informed. Comment to the 
child on news about his family. 

10. Fill in for a teacher in your field, as 
often as your schedule permits. 

11. Help children select books from the 
school library. 

12. Urge parents to come in and partic- 
ipate in programs. 

13. Make a special effort to remember 
the names and faces of parents, 

14. Tell an occasional story to the pri- 
mary grades. 

15. Call the parents of a child having 
trouble, keeping them posted. 

16. Have a troubled child come and talk 
with you; try to get the child to do most 
of the talking, you do the listening. 


Teachers’ Meetings 
with Teachers in Mind 


BEVERLY PLOOSTER 


Principal, Pleasantview School 
akefield, Minnesota 


Are your teachers’ mectings lifeless and 
meaningless? Do you, as the principal, 
take complete charge of the meeting? 
Why not plan some meetings for teacher 
participation, and center discussion on 
teacher needs? 

I would like to share an idea with you 
that has proved to be highly satisfactory 
in our school. Ours is a small school, with 
fourteen of us working in the elementary 
department. 

At the preschool workshop, teachers 
were asked to list topics or problems that 
they would like to know more about. A 
faculty committee was appointed to work 
with me in selecting the problems to dis- 
cuss. The committee then set up plans and 
scheduled meetings for the remainder of 
the year. A group leader was appointed 
for each meeting whose duty was to keep 
the discussion moving and to the point; a 
recorder was appointed to take notes of 
the highlights, although all teachers were 
free to take notes; each teacher was urged 
to take an active part in the discussions 
and to bring along any pertinent informa- 
tion about the topic at 


hand; a ten-minute coffee 
period preceded the meeting 
and a one-hour time limit 
was set. An article for the 
local paper was prepared to 
let parents know that our 
faculty was concerned about 
school problems. 
Long-range plans for such 
mectings could be made by 


Our new states are on the 
beam. Compare these fig- 
ures. The percentage of 

tary-school teach- 
ers with four or more 
years of coliege prepara- 
tion is 75.3% for the en- 
tire United States. In 
Hawaii the percentage !s 
77.3%; in Alaska, 86.4%. 


having the teachers choose possible topics 
just before the school year closes. Schools 
with larger faculties could be divided into 


grade-level groups. 


This type of teachers’ meeting gives con- 
crete evidence that classroom teachers 
have much to offer and are extremely glad 
to share their ideas if they are given a 


chance to participate. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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PREPRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC 


Make a large shoe from col- 
ored paper. Draw many win-= 
dows, cut a slit in each, and 
number each one. Make several 
paper dolls (you might use 
catalog figures) and number 
each. In free time, children 
can put dolls in windows, 
matching numbers. Add new 
dolls periodically so children 
will have to go by numbers and 
not memory. Marguerite Lodge 


RADE 2 
LANGUAGE 


Bring to class a small bare 
branch stuck in a can of sand 
or stones. Children draw and 
cut out large leaves. Write a 
word for language drill on 
each leaf. Use them as flash 
cards. When a child tells a 
word, he can tape the leaf to 
the tree. Save the tree for 
other drill in other subjects 
and to use other times--red 
leaves or apples in the fall. 


GRADE 4 
READING 


By now children should be able to do simple read- 
ing research. Prepare questions based on social 
Studies, science, or health to which children can 
find the answer by referring to the textbook or 
some other classroom reference. Give each child a 
different question, or list several and let them 
choose one or two. In testing, have each read 
the answer, making sure that only the part that 
actually answers the question is read. 


GRADE 6 
LANGUAGE 


The world's vocabulary 
is constantly changing. To 
help children realize this, 
make a class list of words 


that are common today but that A Ioweite 

were unknown sixty years ago-- IL 

television, count-down, radar, : 4 

fall-out, bookmobile. Make a 

second list, using words which : 1” 
rrothe 


have developed new meanings-- 
instant, cake mix, snow (TV), 
tank (army). The addenda sec=- 
tion of a dictionary will give 
the class many ideas. 
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GRADE 1 
READING 


Play "I am thinking of a sound." Write on the 
chalkboard five to ten letter sounds that children 
are familiar with. One child is "it." He chooses 
one of the sounds and whispers it to the teacher. 
Then he chooses a child to guess. This child has 
three chances. If he guesses correctly, he is 
"it." If not, first child chooses someone else, 
until the sound is guessed. Rosalind Somers 


br s tr m_ ph 
p sm 


GRADE 3 
SPELLING 


Once in a while children en- SJ 
joy a "Spell-talk" game. Two 
children engage in conversa= 
tion, but instead of saying Ne!” 
the words, they are spelled 


out. For instance, "H-o-w 

a=-r-e y-o-u?" "I a-m Mm 

f-i-n-e." Pair off children -s J-a-n-e 

of equal ability. Good 

for gaining speed in spell- How . Ld 


ing and practice in listen- 


ing. Sister M. Sylvester a-r-e y-o-u? 


GRADE 5 
HANDWRITING 


Now is a good time to have 
children critically evaluate 
r their handwriting. List check 
points they should think about 
--Slant, uniformity, size, 


roundness, spacing, closed 
LAE letters, and so on. Check one 
CEMHEAL point each day. Then practice 


correcting that point. "Be- 
fore" and "after" handwriting 
samples will show what im- 
provement has been made. 


GRADES 7-8 
SPELLING 


Borrow two cardboard clocks 
with movable hands and use 
for oral spelling drill. Di- 
vide the class into two teams, 
with a clock for each. In 
turn, members of each team try 
to spell orally the words giv- 
en by the teacher. For every 
correctly spelled word, the 
team can move its clock fif- 
teen minutes. For misspelled 
words, the clock stops. The 
team covering twelve hours 
first, is the winner. 
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Then there is the story about the very modern 
boy, not much higher than a table, who wore a 
pair of horn-rimmed spectacles. A kindly lady 
leaned over and asked him tactfully, “How old 
are you, my little boy?" He removed his horn- 
timmed spectecles and reflectively wiped them. 
“My psychological age, madam, is 12 years; my 
social age is 8 years; my moral age is 10 years; 
my anatomical and physiological ages are respec- 
tively 6 and 7; but | have not been apprised of 
my chronological age. It is a matter of relative 
unimportance.” Thereupon he restored his horn- 
timmed spectacles. 

Although this boy has told us a great deal, we 
shall not feel acquainted with him until he tells us 
how old he is. We cannot see him in focused per- 
spective, not knowing his chronological age. Vice 
versa, we should know very little about him, if we 
knew only his chronological age. 

from Child Development by Gesell and Ig; 
used by permission of Harper & Bros. 


ee teaching seems to belong 
in the same class with acting and 
writing novels—everybody seems to feel 
that he could do it successfully without 
any particular study or training if he 
would only take the time for it! Many er- 
roneous theories about kindergarten (such 
as the typical ones illustrated at the bot- 
tom of this page) are based on the two 
ideas that five-year-olds are sunny and 
easy to handle and that all kindergarten 
children are five years old. Whereas every 
kindergarten teacher knows she is working 
with children having a maturity range 
from four to seven years of age and that 
some of these ages are not at ali sunny! 
Yes, kindergartners are delightful, fresh, 
malleable, and sometimes as starched and 
crisp as the idealist would have them. 
They can also be malnourished, painfully 
shy, emotionally disturbed. Often they are 
demanding, inquisitive, straight from Mis- 
souri! They need love and mothering. 
Yes, many of the youngsters are still 
farsighted. Some will not, even at the end 
of the kindergarten year, be ready for fine- 
muscle work. But many of the children 
will be well past six and a half by spring. 
Pleasant, interesting, and appropriate 
readiness work will scarcely do damage to 
children who are approaching seven. The 
kindergarten teacher must know what to 
give, when to give it, how, and for whom. 


Formal learning situations have no place 
in kindergarten; but make no mistake, the 
child is learning. He discovers for himself 
because the teacher leads him to discovery. 
Kindergarten teaching is sneaky—openly, 
avowedly, pridefully sneaky—and therefore 
more effective. 

Those who condescend do not realize 
that kindergarten is the last outpost of 
pure intellectual freedom before the col- 
lege campus. The kindergartner is not re- 
stricted by the limitations of having to 
read, write, or know anything about any- 
thing before he may investigate it. His 
horizons are unlimited. Furthermore, he is 
anything but characterless. He is already 
the shadow of the man he may be in adult- 
hood, but he is young enough to be helped 
if he has made a poor start in life. Obvi- 
ously the kindergarten teacher has a seri- 
ous responsibility. 

In theory, the children she teaches are 
chronologically between the ages of five 
and six, but many schools will allow a 
child to start before he is five. This of 
course means he will be perhaps three or 
four months under six by the end of his 
kindergarten year while other children will 
be several months past six. But many chil- 
dren’s mental and emotional ages do not 
exactly coincide with their chronological 
age, so the teacher of five-to-six-year-olds 
will have some children who are mentally 
or emotionally nearer to four or to seven. 

So a kindergarten teacher has to be pre- 
pared to deal with the conflicting needs of 
the following developmental stages. 


The Four-Year-Old 


Four is an age of high drive, and of fluid 
mental organization. A typical four-year- 
old is out of bounds verbally, and indeed 
in many other respects. Although his con- 
duct is antisocial, he is basically more in- 
terested in socialization than in resistance. 
He likes standard kindergarten materials, 
possessions, holidays, excursions, independ- 
ence, and variety in activity. 

Four is full of bravado, but so plainly 
is having a glorious time in trying all sorts 
of new words that he remains attractive. 


THE KINDERGARTNER 


Floy WoRK 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
WESTFIELD SCHOOL, LEROY,OH/O 


He may be whiny, is sure to be full of 
questions—all the more so if he is especial- 
ly intelligent. 

Four has some very genuine fears—of 
sounds, strange people, the dark, animals, 
of losing his mother. This is an age when 
stuttering may appear. 

Cooperation comes more easily through 
tricks and signal words than by command. 


The Five-Year-Old 


Five is the calm between storms. Self- 
possessed and ready for a world outside 
the home, the average five-year-old accepts 
that world as it is without seeing it in suf- 
ficient detail to find it frightening. 

Five is a high-action age. The child is 
not ready for refined manual coordination. 
But he does concrete thinking. He may 
be auto-critical. (Continued on page 93) 


GEOMETRY ©} 


1 ree Siew Learners) 


The anxious adult sees pale, wan chil- 
dren doing microscopic readiness work, 


even though they are farsighted and 
have cartilage, not bone, in their wrists. 


The idealistic adult sees kindergarten as 
@ gerden of rosy youngsters playing 
vaguely with toys dropped from a sugar- 
plum tree—no noses run, no pants wet. 


The impatient adult sees space-age chil- 
dren wasting time in a ‘play school.” 
“Let's have quiet and order that we may 
start reading and writing posthaste.” 
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The condescending adult sees kindergar- 
ten as a collection of immature, almost 
identical tots, incapable of real learning, 
assembled solely for social adjustment. 
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For Primary Scientists 


pawer scientists often think of picture- 

making as a magical process carried on in 
a machine that does something to film. Then 
someone does something with the film and a 
picture comes back from the store or through 
the mail. Much of the mystery of photography 
can be dissolved, however, and considerable 
fascination can be added by means of some 
simple activities that will help to explain the 
process. 


Fasten the tissue paper "film" in place 
with strips of tape. 


Set shutter to "T" and the diaphragm 
opening to the smallest number. 


The "film" shows an inverted image of 
the brightly lighted globe. 
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THE LENS 


The major parts of any camera 
are the lens, the shutter, and the 
film. To help youngsters understand 
what the lens does, show them the 
real image that any hand magnifier 
will cast on a card or a sheet of pa- 
per. To do this, stand on the side of 
the room opposite the windows. In 
one hand hold a magnifier. In the 
other hold a white card so that the 
magnifier is between the card and 
the windows. Move the card back 
and forth until a clear image of the 
windows is in focus on the card. Let 
the children do this for themselves 
so they can see that a magnifier can 
make a real image of the windows, 
the lights in the room, and even the 
cars going down the street. Notice 
the inverted images and the cars go- 
ing the “wrong” way. 

Now take the back off a cam- 
era and fasten the camera on a tri- 
pod. In place of the film fasten a 
piece of waxed (Continued on page 100) 


THE SHUTTER 


With the shutter open and the 
image clearly visible on the “film,” 
increase and decrease the dia- 
phragm opening of the camera. Let 
the children see how the opening 
changes in size. A small opening lets 
only a little light into the camera. A 
big opening lets considerable light 
through. 

Now let the children examine 
each other's eyes. Turn off the lights 
in the room and wait a minute or 
two until their eyes have become ac- 
customed to the subdued light. 
While each child is looking at an- 
other’s pupils, switch on the lights. 
How interested they are in watching 
their partner’s pupils get smaller! 
What would their pupils do in bright 
sunlight on snow? What would they 


LEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 
~ ACTIVITIES 


VERNE N. ROCKCASTLE 
PROFESSOR OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


do in a very dark room? Ask them 
to look in a mirror at home and sce 
what their pupils do in various light 
conditions. The diaphragm in a 
camera regulates the light just as 
the pupils of our eyes do. 


Materials for making shadowgrams: de- 
veloper, stop bath, acid fixer, Velite pa- 
per, lamp, three developing trays. 


This simple shadowgram shows a key, 
paper clip, and butterfly. 


SHADOWGRAMS 


After youngsters have examined 
some lenses and watched a shutter 
open and close, you can introduce 
them to the picture-making process 
itself. For primary scientists, shad- 
owgrams are easy, and they help to 
explain what the photographer does 
when he “prints” a picture. 

To make shadowgrams, you will 
need to buy the following materials 
from a photographic supply store: 

1. Velite paper (24%” x 3%” is a 
good size to begin with). 

2. Dektol developer, or similar 
developer. (Continued on page 100) 
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For Junior Scientists 


unior scientists who have had some experi- 
J ences with convex lenses and shadowgrams are 
ready for the more sophisticated experience of 
processing a negative and making a print from it, 
in order to see the entire process of picturemak- 
ing, from camera to print. 


A DARK ROOM 


Perhaps the simplest camera that a child can 
use is the pinhole camera. This simple camera 
can be used only for time exposures, but it has 
the advantage of being able to take a single 
picture instead of a whole roll. It can be loaded 
with one sheet of film at a time, and the film 
removed, developed, and printed. Film, how- 
ever, is more sensitive to light than the Velite 
paper that primary scientists use in making 
shadowgrams. It must be handled in the dark. 
This may be a problem for many teachers, but I 
seldom have worked in a school that did not 
have at least one room or closet that could be 
darkened enough to load film in a camera, then 
remove and develop it. A room with running 
water is not needed. Developing, however, must 
take place in the dark. 

If darkroom facilities are lacking, you can 
improvise with a cardboard carton and some 
black cloth and paint. Cut the flaps from the 
carton and fit the edges with strips of black 
cloth to exclude light from the box when it is 
set open-end-down on a table. Cut two 4-inch 
armholes in a long side. In these holes fasten 
lightproof sleeves with elastic wristbands. Each 
sleeve can be made by sewing a 14” square of 
black cloth into a cylinder. Hem one end to ac- 


| 


This darkroom with its light-tight sleeves solves 
the problem of a special room for picturemaking. 


commodate a rubber band or an elastic tape. 
Fasten the other end of the sleeve to the arm- 
hole by means of masking tape. The finished 
“darkroom” shown here was photographed with 


the pinhole camera described below, and the 
fiim developed in this very darkroom. 

Trays of chemicals and a camera containing 
exposed film can be set on a table and this 
homemade darkroom lowered over them. A jun- 
ior photographer can thrust his arms into the 
black sleeves and go to work in the dark. This 
gives pupils the novel experience of working in 
the dark, while sitting in a dimly lit room! 


PINHOLE CAMERA 


Now that the darkroom is finished, let’s turn 
to the camera. To make a pinhole camera, you 
will need a deep-lidded box five or six inches 
square and three or four inches deep, although 
almost any sturdy box with a tight cover will 
do. In the front of the box cut a 4%” hole. Over 
the inside of this opening glue a disk of alumi- 
num foil. With a fine needle prick a tiny hole 
in the center. This hole is the “lens” ox the pin- 
hole camera. 

In the opposite end of the box fasten a strip 
of masking tape, sticky side out, to hold the 
film in place. Paint the inside of the box with 
flat black paint or cover it with black paper to 
prevent reflection of light. Paint the inside of 
the cover black, too. Then no light will enter 
the camera except through the “lens.” 

The materials you will need to purchase for 
use with the camera are: 

1. Panatomic-X sheet film. 

2. Dektol developer (quart size for a single 
class). 

3. Acid fixer (quart size). 

4. Small plastic trays such as “FR” 5” x 7” 
(or glass or enameled baking dishes). 

Mix the chemicals according to the directions 
on the packages and store them in glass bottles 
until you are ready to use them. 


The inside of a pinhole camera is painted flat 


black. Masking tape in the back holds the film. 
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Panatomic-X film is used in this pinhole camera. 
Masking tape holds it in place. 


Cut the label on the film package, but do not 
open it. Put the film package and the pinhole 
camera inadarkroom. (Continued on page 106 ) 


DEVELOPING FILM 


Put some developer into tray #1 and add an 
equal amount of water. Put acid fixer in tray 
#2. Set these two trays and the camera con- 
taining the exposed film in the dark. If-you use 
the homemade darkroom, set the trays and the 
camera next to each other on a table and lower 
the darkroom over them. 

Remove the film from the camera, place it in 
the tray of developer (tray #1) and gentiy 


Hold negative against shiny side of the paper 
with glass and turn a light on it for 5 seconds. 


move it around for three minutes. Carefully re- 
move it from the developing tray and put it in 
the acid fixer (tray #2). Agitate it gently for 
about five minutes. Now you can take your neg- 
ative from the dark. Do not let the acid fixer 
drip on the floor, though, or you will have 
white spots to wipe up. These spots are harm- 
less and easily cleaned with a damp cloth, but 
they are messy. Good photographers are clean 
photographers. Wash the negative in slowly run- 
ning water. Keep a record of how long you took 
for each step so that (Continued on page 106 ) 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Oh, my mother isn’t Irish 
and my father isn't, too, 
but today I feel as Irish 
as the really-Irish do, 


For today I wear a shamrock 


that is very green and gay, 
and though I’m mostly Yankee, 
for today! 

AILEEN FISHER 


I am Irish 


TREES 


Trees are for birds. 

Trees are for children. 

lrees are to make tree houses in. 

Trees are to swing swings on. 

Trees are for the wind to blow through. 
Trees are to hide behind in “Hide and Seek. 
Trees are to have tea parties under. 

Trees are for kites to get caught in. 

Trees are to make cool shade in summer. 
Trees are to make no shade in winter. 
Trees are for apples to grow on, and pears; 
Trees are to chop down and call, “TIMBER-R-R!” 
Trees make mothers say, 

“What a lovely picture to paint!” 

Trees make fathers say, 

“What a lot of leaves to rake this fall!” 

SHIRLEY BAUER 


” 


OLD BARN 


Old barn, your days are numbered. Every wind 
That sweeps across these meadows sings your 


doom. 
One day your proud old timbers will relax, 
Assailed by time and weather ... fall, a heap 


Of rotted lumber, ready for the flames. 
Must all this country sturdiness bow down 
To meet such humble and inglorious end? 
Must waving lilacs purple on the hill 
Without the comfort of your weathered face? 
Yet, if the fire inherit you at last 
(Perhaps, Old Character, you will be glad 
To be of use agzain!), what tales you'll weave 
From jagged flames, from richly glowing coals! 
What lewends of a quiet, gentler age, 
Untroubled by the speed that frets us now! 
The thin ghost of your smoke will softly blow 
Across beloved fields, to disappear, 
Your powdered ashes fertilize the ground, 
And breathe, in blossoms, stories of the past. 
But you shall be remembered as you stood, 
By lilacs on a lonely hill, and me! 

—LEE AVERY 


FEMININE VIEWPOINT 


Pockets are places for carrying things— 

Like rocks, worms, and marbles, top-secret code 
rings, 

Rubber bands, bottle caps, keys and kite strings, 

Bubble gum, pennies, peg knives and toys— 

All the old junk that’s collected by boys. 


But purses are handy for things large or small, 
Like hankies, gumdrops, jacks and a ball, 
Jump ropes, ribbons, a nickel, a doll, 
Combs, crayolas, a skate key and pearls— 
Important things essential to girls. 

—CAROL QUINN 
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THE TRAVELERS’ TALE 


We rode for many and many a mile, 

On the red road rode we. 

We read as we rode, and we whistled 

the while; 

And the red road ran down to the sea, 

Which was where we wanted to be. 

Which was where we wanted to be. 
—MALORY SOMERS 


IN THE KITCHEN 


Potato pouts: “I really can’t 
Believe my many eyes!” 

Corn cocks his ears and says: “My dear, 
This is a big surprise!” 


Old Cabbage shakes his mighty head, 
Asparagus stalks by, 

While Onion runs around in rings, 
Repeating: “Please don’t cry!” 


Sobs Celery: “It breaks my heart— 
We're such a healthy crew 
To go to pieces in this way 
And end up in a stew!” 
—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


CITY DITTY 
A Counting-Out Rhyme 


Hartford, Baltimore, Miami, 
Cleveland, Newport News; 
Cedar Rapids, Pensacola, 
Fargo, Santa Cruz; 
Independence, Cincinnati, 
Washington, Eau Claire; 
Lynn, Milwaukee, Sacramento, 
Camden, Lincoln, Pierre; 
Salt Lake City, Corpus Christi, 
Pittsburgh, Abilene; 
Chattanooga, Tallahassee, 
Charleston, Memphis, Keene; 
Minneapolis, New Haven, 
Flint, Seattle, Rome, 
Raleigh, Syracuse, Augusta, 
Portland, Trenton, Nome; 
Concord, Albany, Chicago, 
Gettysburg, Moline; 
Carson City, Scranton, Richmond, 
Dover, Bowling Green; 
Springfield, Dayton, Quincy, Tampa, 
Houston, Monterey; 
Trenton, El Dorado, Jackson, 
Boston, Santa Fé; 
Jamestown, Akron, Denver, Salem, 
Council Bluffs, Peru; 
Ogden, Utica, Tacoma, 
O-U-T goes YOU! 
—CORRINNA MARSH 
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VICTORY IN GREEN 


March is a mighty warrior 
Who stands upon a hill 
Bellowing his defiance 
Of old King Winter’s will. 


Down through the frozen valley 
His shouts of triumph ring. 
Charging the frost-armed forest, 
He claims the land for Spring. 


Lost in the gusty battle, 

King Winter fades away. 

March is a happy champion 

And Spring walks in to stay. 
—BARBARA YERBURY FILAN 


NOBODY BUT MYSELF 


Should a stranger in gray satin 
Flash by on the pantry shelf, 
Nobody would be happy— 
Nobody but myself. 


He is gentle and very frightened, 
Little and smooth and plump, 
And so very unexpected 

We make each other jump. 


But he’s sure to know I want him 
Because of the bread and cheese 
I’ve hidden behind some dishes, 
Hoping to help and please. 


My father has bought a pointer, 

My mother has built a house 

For her fancy ducks and chickens— 

Why shouldn’t I have a mouse? 
—ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 


MAGIC 


There is magic in the air! 

Spring has sprayed it everywhere— 
Sprayed the magic all around 

On the trees and on the ground. 


You can see it in the grass— 

Fresh and green when you walk past, 
Smell it in the flower bed, 

Hear it just above your head. 


Every year the magic flows, 

Every year a new world grows! 

Then there’s magic all your own— 

Just look how tall you’ve grown! 
—JANE W. KROWS 
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1. Oh, the yak - yak bird is a pret - ty bird, But the yak - yak bird 
2. Oh, the yak - yak bird is so ver - y rude, And when folks are talk - 


nois-y bird, For he talks all the 
in - ter - rupts; I think he should keep still. 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY I don’t want to be a yak - yak bi Talk - ing all the time. 


+ 
ALICE MERTIE UNDERHILL = 


I 


The YAK - YAK Bird 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY CATHERINE Y. HOAGEY 
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Once there were some mice who teased a cat, Tempt - ed her oft - en this way or that. Then one day they ran ‘round her 


Chorus (in a mocking tone, hands back of ears and move back 


44. 


and forth) 
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Hy - bed, They wig - gled their ears, and this is what they said: Pus - sy cat can’t catch me, catch me, catch me. Pus-sy cat 9 ap 

“ can’t catch me, wait and see. Pus - sy cat can’t catch me, catch me, catch me. _ Pus - sy cat can’t catch me—Oh, dear me. ie 
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TIONAL 
CHILDRE 


y CLASS is responsible for our school news- 
M paper, Drum Beat. It affords a wonderful 
opportunity for putting the children’s creative 
talents to work. In matters of organization, cre- 
ative writing, ‘technical skills, art work, proof- 
reading, special interests, and the actual report- 
ing of news, there is a way to use the talents of 
each gifted child. The puzzle page alone, which 
consists of original puzzles, taxes the ingenuity 
of the puzzle editor and his staff. (See example 
on this page.) 

Since the publication of Drum Beat has be- 
come the annual responsibility of my class, it 
is not hard to arouse enthusiasm in each new 
group of children. The more gifted respond im- 
mediately to the ideals and purposes of the pa- 
per and the challenge of “Let’s make an even 
better one this year!” 

Our staff consists of an editor in chief, an 
assistant editor, a room editor and room report- 
ers; a circulation manager and staff; a puzzle- 
page editor and helper; editors of such special 
features as literature, sports, and art; and a 
roving reporter. 

Each year there seems to be at least one child 
who POssesses outstanding literary ability. This, 
if it happens to be coupled with executive abili- 
ty, indicates who our editor will be. This year 
Linda has these qualities. Very early in the 
school year she began pondering over editorials. 
Her first one had to do with welcoming new 
students and pointing out what is expected of 
them in our school. If possible, 1 have an out- 
standing fifth-grader act as an assistant editor. 
This helps me train an editor for the following 
year and also helps the fifth-grade teacher en- 

‘rich the curriculum for a bright child. Briefly, 
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the editor in chief and assistant editor preside 
at all newspaper staff meetings, are responsible 
for monthly editorials, help with the format of 
the paper, proofread articles, and in general 
supervise the mechanics of publishing the paper. 

The room editor uses the public-address sys- 
tem for announcing deadlines and other infor- 
mation important to the paper, collects room 
articles from reporters, and checks to see that 
each room has made a contribution to the pa- 
per. He also assists in proofreading and format. 

The circulation manager and staff print the 
paper, staple the pages, and make deliveries to 
each classroom. His staff also is responsible for 
addressing and mailing the paper to all ex- 
change schools and persons on our mailing lists. 
Boys with mechanical ability usually function 
well on this staff. This is a place where the av- 
erage child or below-average can work success- 
fully under the guidance of the manager. This 
semester I find our circulation manager works 
nicely with others and has a good sense of tim- 
ing, which is absolutely necessary for the job. 
The circulation staff also includes one child who 
takes pride in beautiful handwriting. Some- 
times this is a boy or girl who needs just this 
much recognition in order to strive for better 
results in other subjects. 

The position of puzzle-page editor is a popu- 
lar one, but the pupil selected for this job needs 
to be an exceedingly creative person. He must 
see that the page has puzzles that appeal to the 
primary-grade children and also to the most 
advanced person in the sixth grade. Here is a 
wonderful place for that mathematically gifted 
person I wish to stimulate. A few really intrigu- 
ing and difficult math puzzles on the chalk- 


KATHARINE L. WARREN 


Accokeek Elementary School 
Accokeek, Maryland 
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For the real thinkers, this is easy, so see 
if you can figure out what it says. 
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board will usually set him to work, and, in turn, 
he will produce puzzles of his own. Of course 
the puzzle page is not limited to math, so it’s 
nice to have as his co-worker someone who is 
skillful in creating rhymes, riddles, and picture 
and word puzzles. A problem for this editor, 
too, is to produce variety over the months. I 
try to help by indicating resource materials in 
various subjects. 

Our art editor is creative and original. He 
has charge of the front-page heading, which is 
changed each month, the idea being to carry out 
the theme of Drum Beat in drawings to serve as 
a masthead along with the lettering. Feature 
writers are those children who have special in- 
terests, such as reading, sports, music, and sci- 
ence. 

In selecting a staff, this procedure is fol- 
lowed: The class discusses the last year’s paper 
and decides on procedures for this year. The 
duties of staff members are explained and then 
the children who are interested are asked to 
apply in writing for the position desired, giving 
a first and a second choice. These applications 
are carefully sorted and those best suited for 
the jobs are selected by our principal and me. 
When the staff is announced the rest of the pu- 
pils are asked to help by bringing to the various 
editors school news, constructive criticism, crea- 
tive writings, and drawings. The slower children 
then become a part of the paper too. 

At the first staff meeting the work of publish- 
ing the newspaper is organized. Committees are 
formed to visit classrooms to explain the paper’s 
policy and to enlist the members’ help by se- 
lecting a reporter to represent their class on the 
paper. Other decisions to be made are: delivery 
date for the paper, news deadline, feature arti- 
cles and who will handle them, and the theme 
for the editorial. Interview time must be allotted 
for those who need it and time for proofreading 
regulated. Though the newspaper staff may be 
asked to make up any important work they may 
have missed while working on the paper, this is 
not always necessary because work with slow 
learners requires more of my time than the 
Drum Beat staff needs. 

After articles are in, proofread, and often re- 
written, our school secretary types them in col- 
umns and sends them (Continued on page 57) 
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It’s easy to rent a car from HERTZ! 
It costs less than you think, too! Just call your local Hertz 
office and reserve your vacation car in advance— wherever 
in the world you are going. The low Hertz rates include 
insurance, gas and oil (even if you buy it on the road). 

You show just your driver’s license and proper credentials 
to pick up your Hertz car. Renting a car is even easier 


HERTZ puts you in the driver’s seat! 


with a HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card (ask for one 
when you call to reserve your car). 


Hertz has more offices than anyone (over 1750). Hertz 
has more cars, too (new Chevrolets, Corvairs, sports cars, 
convertibles, station wagons, you name it). All are fully- 
equipped and spanking clean, of course. Do take the best 
course this summer—call Hertz! 


© 


HEATZ RENT A CAR. Chicago 4, 1. 
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THE HUMAN BODY 


.- the practical new kit for your general health studies - provides an 
inexpensive supplementary program that can be used with every text! 


The Human Body Kit has been prepared to help 
incorporate a study of the human body into 
the general health program. It is not a 


course in anatomy or physiology. Instead the Bones of Shoulder pf Skull 
materials are designed to supplement the me Hand 
health curriculum in middle and upper grades. Wrist 4 Breastbone 
Sense Collarbone 


comptete - onty $15.00 


CONTAINS 


Arm Bone 


y, Cartilage 


Marrow 
Cavity 


Hard 
Substance — 


Hip Bones 


leg Bone STRUCTURE 


BALL. AND-SOCKET 
JOINT (Shoulder 


Knee 


leg Bones 


Ankle 


Bones of HINGE JOINT 
the Feet (Knee) | 


BROKEN BONE 


The 


10 BIG CHARTS actual size 20” x 28”) 
in se you it here! 


MANUAL 


TEACHER'S 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Danwill, NY. 


Please send me the Instructor Kit on The Hurnan Body @ $15.00. 


[) Bill me, payable in 30 days. [| Enclosed is $ , payment in full. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
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THIS activity was the result of a unit on the baker as a 

very () ie | | | I] II] community helper, and a bakery visit. It was a pupil proj- 
ect from newsprint caps and aprons to finished loaf, with 
teacher guidance at critical times. 


. Measurers poured cups of warm milk into the mixing 
it I0 Af) bowl with yeast, salt, sugar, and shortening. Stirrers with 
big spoons mixed in flour. Kneaders worked the dough 


until smooth and elastic. Greasers prepared the pans, and 
50 pupils stood patiently in line to shape individual loaves. 
LOIS C. HOLMAN AND ELAINE RUSH Waiting for the loaves to rise and bake seemed a long 


Primary Teachers, Cleveland School 


Washington, D.c. time, but the fragrant golden loaves were a big reward. 
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WHAT 

THE 
(LOUDS 


(ricure in the sky often tell us about the kind of 
weather we can expect in the near future. Do you 
want to know if it, will rain or be a nice day for a pic- 
Bes 2. nic? Look at the Clouds. They can give you a clue to 
tomorrow's weather. 

What is a cloud? Water is evaporating from ponds, 
streams, lakes, and oceans all the time. This puts water 
vapor into the air. When this air is heated, it becomes 
lighter and rises with its moisture, high into the air. 
When enough cool air meets the moisture in the sky, 
the particles of water vapor come together to form very 
tiny droplets of water. When this happens, we say that 
the moisture in the air condenses, much as the water 
in the air around a cold glass of lemonade condenses on 
the glass. The droplets are not heavy enough to fall to 
the earth, but float in the air. Many such droplets float 
together as a cloud. 

As the air gets colder in the sky, more and more wa- 
ter vapor condenses. This makes clouds look darker 
since the sun does not shine easily through all the drop- 
lets now forming in the air. Soon the droplets combine 
to form large drops, and the earth’s gravity pulls them 
down as rain. 

The International Meteorological Cloud Classifica- 
tion distinguishes ten specific clouds. There are three 
basic forms, however, that are easily recognized: 

Cirrus—These are thin, transparent, and very high 
clouds, made up of ice crystals. 

Cumulus—These clouds look like heaps of cotton 
puffs piled together. 

Stratus—These are low clouds that appear in layers. 

Many clouds are combinations of these basic forms. 
Cirro-stratus clouds, for example, are thin ice crystal 
clouds occurring jn layers at high altitudes. ‘Three other 
terms further indicate clouds. Fracto means broken; 
nimbus, or nimbo, refers to a rain cloud; alto tells that 
the cloud is high in the sky. 
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The cumulus clouds of fair weather are soft, billowy tufts 
with a flat base. On a windy day, the large tufts are seen 
to break up into smaller pieces. 


Cirrus clouds are often called mares’ tails. Although they 
themselves do not lead to rain, they do indicate that a 


change in weather is likely to take place. It may become 
windy or a storm may be on its way. 


B. JOHN SYROCKI 


Professor of Science, State University 
College of Education, Brockport, New York 
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A shower threatens. The formation of cumulus storm The clouds are now very dense and in layers, becoming 
clouds in layers is taking place, and the clouds are strato-cumulus clouds. They look like rolls with dark cen- 
getting dense with moisture. ters, light edges. Rain is not far away. 


A nimbo-stratus cloud gives slow but steady rain. Good 
weather usually follows such a storm. 


Cirro-stratus clouds occur in layers at 
high altitudes. Cirrus clouds in this form 
tell us that we can usually expect rain in 
24 to 36 hours, or even sooner. 


In the distance, strato-cumulus clouds 

fill most of the sky. Some alto-stratus ; 

clouds are visible high in the sky along Ppcoccssiisliiliieees 
with a few scattered cumulus clouds. | — 
Fair weather is on its way. 
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Arithmetic 

HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, 
and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, 
State University of 
lowa, lowe City 


Art 

IVAN JOHNSON 
Professer and Heed, 
Department of 

Arts Education, 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 


Music 

BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild 
School of Music, 
idyliwild, California 


Columbia University, 
New York 


Reading 
RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education 
7 and Head of Readin 
Center, Teachers College, 


Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of 
ducation, University 

of Marylend, College Park 


Social Studies 

RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
: supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
Ge hn a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
2 is proper counselor. in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- 
swers to questions on art, language arts, music, and 
science will appear on this page. In the meantime, 
all the counselors will be pn to answer your 
questions. 
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~YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


ARITHMETIC 


The term “least common denominator” has been the source 
of some confusion to my fifth-grade pupils. Might the at- 
tempt to teach the meaning of “denominator” in the lower 


grades be responsible for this confusion? 


It is very likely that your analysis of the sit- 
uation is correct. Consider, for example, the situa- 
tion where pupils in first grade have been taught 
that halves, thirds, and so on, are the names of 
fractions, that these names really tell the size of 
fractions, and that this part of the fraction (the 
fourth in one fourth) is called the denominator. 
Then when they are in fifth grade, these pupils are 
told that for the addition of fractions, fourths 
are the least of the three denominators fourths, 
eighths, and twelfths. Such a contradiction must 
surely be confusing. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


The apparent inconsistency in this “least com- 
mon denominator” situation arises from the fact 
that the denominator numeral is given the same 
value as the corresponding whole number numeral. 
The 4 in % is fourths, and not four. Therefore, 
fourths in the series of fourths, eighths, and 
twelfths is not the least, but is actually the largest 
common denominator. It is recommended that the 
emphasis on teaching the ing of “d ina- 
tor” be continued in the lower grades, and that 
“first” rather than “least” common denominator 


be used. 


How can I help my sixth-graders prepare outlines from notes 
taken during oral reports on social studies material? 


Certain outlining skills must be developed. Per- 
haps you could start by using selected paragraphs 
with possible main points listed. Children then 
select the main point which best suits the para- 
graph. In later activities, children may be asked to 
write the main point without a list of choices. 

Broaden the development of skills by: 

1. Deciding on a simple outline form to use. 

2. Selecting two or three paragraphs which have 
several important points and clearly defined de- 
tails. 

3. Putting the outline on the chalkboard as chil- 
dren suggest points to be included. 


READING 


This gives you an opportunity to point out the 
difference between main ideas and details in the 
outline. Much reteaching and review will be needed. 

Sixth-grade children will find it very difficult 
to make outlines of oral reports unless the 
speaker identifies each important point. 

After pupils have learned to record in telegram 
style the main ideas as given by a speaker, begin 
working on details to be listed under each main 
point. Again the important details to be listed in 
the outline would have to be pointed out by the 
speaker. Of course he would need a good outline 
from which to give his report. 


In my first grade I have a boy who can read fluently and 
with complete comprehension books of third- and fourth- 


grade level. How can I handle this problem? 


This is both a problem and an opportunity. The 
child has come to your class eager to learn. The 
problem is to prevent him from being bored and 
disillusioned about school. 

During reading time, such a child can spend 
his time in the “book corner” or with the school 
librarian, reading books on his level of interest 
and ability. He should not have to listen to begin- 
ning readers stumble through their primers, or be 
a captive audience for instruction he does not 
need, or unnecessary drill or busywork. 

Often his reading can be for a social purpose. 
He can find out and report on things the other 
children want to know about—prehistoric animals, 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


for example—illustrating his talk with pictures. 
He may supplement his reading by writing plays, 
stories, and poetry for programs that involve other 
children, thus helping the others to be successful. 
He may take responsibility for finding out about 
things the children bring in for their science table. 
Whenever the class instruction would be profit- 
able for him—not a waste of time—he should 
participate in it, for example, to improve his read- 
ing methods or to correct certain reading diffi- 
culties. He should, of course, participate fully in 
outdoor play, the singing, the “telling time,” the 
story hour, the art period, and other activities that 
contribute to his all-around development. 


We hear a lot about critical thinking as one of the out- 
comes of social studies teaching. Can critical thinking really 


be taught in the elementary grades? 
A recent study by Dr. Ethel W. Maw of children 


in grades 4 to 6 reports gains following eight 
weeks of presentation of exercises designed to im- 
prove critical thinking skills such as selecting 
relevant facts, judging the reliability of data, 
drawing inferences, and evaluating arguments. Ev- 
ery social studies unit offers opportunities for the 
teacher to raise searching questions which relate 
to the content and which probe beneath its sur- 
face: “Why are there laws which require that dog 
owners buy licenses for their pets?” “Why is a 
stone house more expensive to build than a cinder- 
block house?” “How did our forefathers keep 
their milk from souring?” “Why do reference 
books not always agree on the exact altitude of a 
mountain?” 


Once a question has been raised, the class will 
need help from the teacher in attacking it sys- 
tematically: to marshall and organize pertinent 
known facts in order to sharpen the question and 
to suggest possible answers; to formulate ten- 
tative answers; to check the adequacy and accu- 
racy of these answers; and, finally, to draw con- 
clusions. Children can also be stimulated to think 
critically by engaging in such activities as com- 
paring sources of information for thoroughness, 
current accuracy, and trustworthiness; judging the 
significance of two news items (by estimating the 
relative number of people whose lives are affected 
by each); and distinguishing fact from opinion 
(as in Columbus’ letters and current news com- 


mentary). 
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Novel Modeling 


THERE is no excuse for depriving children of regular access to modeling material 
whenever they need to use it in everyday projects. There's a modeling material 
for every purpose, and many mixtures can be stirred up as easily as dough for 
making cookies (a good school activity in itself). 

Doh-Mix is a powder that when mixed with water can be kneaded and modeied 
the same as any flour. Actually it has many properties not possessed by clay. First, 
it's lighter, cheaper, and more versatile. Moreover, it dries quickly; it can be 
whittled, filed, drilled, and sanded. And best of all, you can change or add to the 
dried piece at any time. 

There are many uses for Doh-Mix. One of the best is as a means for youngsters 
to “express themselves"; to create three-dimensional models in school, as well as 
to develop their imagination and artistic bent on their own time. 

It can be ordered in three textures—to harden like wood, stone, or pottery. 
Climax Industries, Cleveland, Ohio, has come up with this versatile modeling ma- 
terial after intensive research in their laboratories. 

Another Climax "find" is Kid-O, a modeling dough that is perfect for young 
hobbyists. Children in kindergarten and the lower grades enjoy making figures, 
animals, and buildings with this ready-prepared dough. It comes in a set including 
five colors of dough in separate cans. 

If you desire to make your own self-hardening clay that requires no baking, use 
\/, cup of dextrin, 434 cups of gray clay flour, and water. (Be sure to buy the 
dextrin made from yellow corn. The white dextrin is not satisfactory.) Dextrin may 
also be worked into wet clay. Use a teaspoon of dextrin to a pound of wet clay. 

A clay substitute can be made from a single-fold section from a pack of crepe 
paper of any color, and | tablespoon of salt mixed with | cup of flour. Cut the 
crepe paper into tiny pieces, confetti size. Place these (Continued on page 62) 


All figures shown 
on this page were 


made with Doh-Mix. 
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There are many ways to use a brayer. These teachers select- After the design on a linoleum block was printed, and al- 


ed a grapevine motif for making a print. The leaves, vein side lowed to dry, this teacher made an overlay print, using a deeper 
up, were first rolled with printer's ink, then rolled, ink side color on the same block. By placing these prints of the second 
down, onto the paper with a clean brayer. A vine may be color partly overlapping the first prints, a rhythmical effect 
used alone, or repeated at pleasing intervals. was produced. It gives a feeling of depth to the design. 


Cutting a linoleum block precedes the print making. A design is drawn 
on or transferred to the block, and gouged out with fine or wide lines. Tex- 
ture may be suggested, keeping in mind that only uncut parts will be inked. 


Prints and more prints, made with vegetables, leaves, lino- 
leum blocks, silk screen, and water color combined with gly- 


cerin on glass. Others are made with crayons and tempera. 


These pictures were painted with spoons or flat sticks, with a mixture of These objects were jigsawed from polyethylene packing used for type- 
tempera paint and thin, plastic glue. This thick-bodied paint doesn't crack writer shipping. Bank pins or toothpicks are used for joining parts. This 
or break when handled, as buttermilk or starch does when mixed with color, material was given to the art department by local typewriter dealers. 
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Ask your Board of Education for... 


ART WORKSHOP for Teachers 


EDITH BROCKWAY 


FOR the elementary teacher, the workshop is the best way to co- 
ordinate learning, sharing, and producing creative art. You can 
see what was done in a two-week art workshop for fifteen to 
twenty-two classroom teachers, conducted by the city art director, 
Norma Riehl, in Decatur, Illinois. The first week was devoted to 
experimenting with three-dimensional materials—the second week 
to projects of two dimensions. Besides accumulating new ideas with 
methods and materials, one credit for thirty contact hours per 
week is added to others earned toward salary increments. 


Several teachers worked with bamboo sticks. Holes were bored in the edges of two cir- 
cular pieces of wood, and into these were fastened the ends of the bamboo sticks, making 
a cage effect into which, not birds, but plants could be put. 


Even workshop participants are amazed at their own accomplishments 
in art! Close scrutiny is given to the work of others as well as their own. 
Learning how to display the art made in the workshop was helpful for 
many classroom teachers, who needed ideas for mounting and grouping 
work. The exhibit included paper puppets and sand-molded plaster mosaics, 


How does a teacher look? Here the teachers portrayed themselves, 


using paper and other materials which would give the pupils some 


idea of what they could do on the subject. Hair-dos were made from 


yarn, curled paper, raffia, nylon stockings, and crepe paper. 
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JENNIE THOMAS 


APIER-MACHE is an excellent, inexpensive 
craft medium, with the sky as the limit to its 
possibilities for exploring and creating. 
' There are no definite rules to follow. Processes 
vary with individual tastes and discoveries. 

Let children create without preliminary draw- 
ings. Teachers can use simple demonstrations and 
discussions to introduce papier-mache activities. 

To be successful, however, such projects need 
carefui planning. Provision should be made well 
in advance, for old newspapers, and containers 
for paste and water. While original and creative 
use of the materials is of prime importance, the 
class should be impressed with the fact that an 
orderly use of the medium will result in a well- 
made model and a minimum time for clean-up. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Papers—Newspaper, tissue, crepe paper, un- 
printed news, brown wrapping, towels, metallic, 
cardboard, colored construction, corrugated, 
stencil papers, lace doilies, paper bags, egg and 
apple dividers, and cartons. 

Fasteners—Rubber bands, string, assorted wire, 
straight pins, safety pins, stapler. 
Adhesives—Masking tape, gummed tape, adhe- 
sive tape, white school paste, wallpaper paste, 
Elmer's Glue, cement. 

Too/s—Rulers, pliers, scissors, brushes, sponges, 
potatoes, sticks to hold nails for printing, sand- 
paper, needles, and thread. 

Strengthening Materials—Wire, plaster of Paris, 
wood, metal, cardboard, powdered clay, sawdust, 
salt, asbestos powder, buckram, cloth, scraps. 
Cores, Frames, Armatures—Chicken or turkey 
wire, baling wire, cartons, crates, tubes, dowels, 
wood scraps, bowls, fruits, vegetables, gourds, 
balloons, modeling clay. 

Trimming Materials—Cotton batting, felt, fab- 
rics, metal foils, burlap, flowers, ribbons, feathers, 
bells, beads, jewelry, marbles, buttons, shells, 
styrofoam, lace, sequins, watch parts, and other 
discarded or native materials. 

Art Supplies—Tempera paint, enamel paints, 
powder paint, lacquer, flat enamel paint, Kem- 
tone, crayons, modeling clay, finishing varnish, 
shellac, plastic spray, liquid wax. 
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Art Consultant, Central Schools 
Holley, New York 


Discarded Materials—Mailing tubes, broom han- 
dies, paper bags, paper plates, paper cups, wood 
scraps, wire scraps. (Wire which comes around 
bundles of newspapers is excellent. Newspaper 
boys can furnish this copper wire.) 


BASIC CONSTRUCTION HINTS 


Papier-Mache Pulp—To make paper pulp, fill a 
pail with small pieces of torn paper, cover the pa- 
per with water, and let it soak overnight. Knead 
the soaked mass. Then squeeze out the excess 
water by straining the pulp through a sieve or 
stocking. Add enough paste to hold the mixture 
together, and mold the pulp. (Pulp can be mixed 
with sawdust, salt, sand, or asbestos powder.) 
Soft paper napkins or cleaning tissues, gener- 
ously covered with paste and crumpled, make a 
softer pulp that is useful for detailed work. 
Coils and Twists—Strong coils are formed by roll- 
ing a few sheets toward the folded edge. Insert a 
layer or two of cloth or a piece of wire for added 
strength. With string or rubber bands, fasten 
each coil in the center and at each end. 
Balls or Wads—Crumple dry paper by pushing 
the edges of the sheet to the center. Squeeze and 
shape the wad before tying with string. Paper 
bags filled with loosely crumpled papers can be 
squeezed to change the shape of the wad. 
Pasted Paper Layers or "Buttered Paper'—Spread 
paste generously between layers of dry newspa- 
per to produce a strong 
thick pad to cut and mod- 
el while it is still damp. Six 
or eight layers for small 
shapes, and more for larg- 
~ er ones. (Pasted paper lay- 
ers must be bent and 
shaped while still damp.) 
Sculptured Papers—Fold, 
cut, curl, or tear various 
dry papers for sculptured trimmings, strengthen 
novelty papers with a pasted backing of cloth or 
paper. 
Working with Newspaper Strips—Tear paper 
from the fold down, or along a ruler's edges. 
Width of the strip is determined by the area to 
be covered. Whip school paste with a little water 
for easy and greater coverage. 


KINDS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Paper Bag Critters—These 
are quick and easy. 

Solid Paper People—-Make 
an assortment of balls, 
wads, coils, and twists of 
various sizes. Arrange in 
different combinations and 
positions to develop the imagination. Figures 
may be seated, standing, or in any action. 


Solid Birds, Animals, Creative Designs—Combine 
paper wads and coils in various ways. Paper pulp 
applied in a thick layer on a firm dry paper bird 
or animal. 

Hollow Paper People, Birds, or Animals—Collect 
different kinds of discarded boxes, light bulbs, 
hollow bulbs, gourds, bottles, cans, balloons, and 
other hollow objects of assorted sizes. Select the 
shapes you prefer; fasten them together with 
string, wire, staples, or gummed tape. Add layers 
of pasted strips for strength, and to provide a 
surface for paint. 


Hand Puppets and Marionettes—Puppetry is an 
enjoyable activity. Explore the many ways of 
modeling heads and constructing hands. 
Masks—Mask making has been a recognized art 
for centuries. It is a fine way to stimulate and 
develop creativity. 

Toys and Games—Many years ago, toys showed 
the way of life, traditions, the legends and prod- 
ucts of each locality. Books, slides, films, museums, 
field trips, and group discussions will all con- 
tribute to the study and activity, whether toy 
making is for play or for a profession. 

Jewelry, Bowls, and Trays—These can be created 
by “buttering” the paper and shaping it before 
the paste dries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Exploring Papier -Mache—Victoria Bedford Betts, 
The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass., 1955 
Papier-Mache for Education, for Profit, for Fun— 
LaVerne Moritz, LaVee Studio, 22 East 29th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y., $2.00 

Arts & Activities Magazine 

School Arts Magazine 

The forthcoming Instructor Handbook, Art Reci- 
pes, includes a section on papier-mache. 
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Records 


ANY delightful tales have 
been recorded to aid teach- 
ers in familiarizing primary pu- 
pils with the instruments of the 
symphony orchestra. Although a 
magic talking piano, or an imag- 
inary trip to orchestraville, may 
entrance the younger elementary 
school children, the same tale is 
grected with derision by many pu- 
pils in fifth and sixth grades. 
Most material has been geared 
to either the younger set or high 
school. If you are looking for 
something in between, buy any 
one part (or all) of Instruments 
of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Produced by The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, the set includes six 
color filmstrips and synchronized 
recordings. Te kindle interest, I 
suggest that you begin with the 
“Percussion Instruments,” because 
both appearance and sound in- 
stantly appeal to youngsters. 
Not only are the musical ex- 
cerpts beautifully played and 
wisely chosen, but what is most 
important, the timing of the nar- 
ration is perfect. The narrator 
speaks clearly, and never bores 
with a long spiel. The brilliant 
music never lasts long enough for 
the class to get wiggly. Each in- 
strument, from the castanets to 
the kettle drums, is beautifully 
presented on the screen with a 
three-dimensional effect showing 
the size of the instrument in rela- 
tion to the performer. Excellent 
art work illustrates the origins or 
ancestors of the modern percus- 
sion, be it xylophone or drum. 
There is always music to illustrate 
a point or enhance a frame, and 
never does the narrator try to out- 
talk the music; he waits unti! it 
is completed! 
other good feature of the set 
is the quiz at the end; it sums up 
the material by picturing four or 
more instruments, and asks the 
class to identify the sound of each. 
Four selections are heard, and 
time is allowed for children to an- 
swer. Each filmstrip and record 
is complete in itself. There is truly 
enough “meat” for high school, 
college, or adult level, yet even a 
fifth grade of mediocre ability 
will learn while being fascinated. 
Order from The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. An individual 
filmstrip with record is priced at 
$8.95, and the complete series 
(six of each) costs $51.00. 
Secure The Arabian Nights 
(RCA Victor, LBY 1028, 33% 
rpm, $1.98) if you have a prob- 
lem fourth or fifth grade that 
“freezes” when you play classical 
music. You will find an adapta- 
tion of the “Arabian Nights” tales, 
plus background music from the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Scheherazade. 
Since the story action lends itself 
well to dramatization, two plastic 


hand puppets are included. Be- 


RECOMMENDED BY 
ELVA S. DANIELS 


cause two puppets are worthless 
with a class of 20 or 30 odd, you 
might want to play one story and 
ask the class to help you make a 
list of characters. Let each child 
make a paper-bag puppet to rep- 
resent any one character. Try out 
different casts to dramatize the 
tales, each using its own originali- 
ty. Throughout the entire pro- 
cedure, the musical background 
has become familiar. Now play 
portions of the original Schehera- 
zade. I'm sure that this and oth- 
er classical selections will sound 
better to your middle-graders. 

Your children are probably cu- 
rious about Russia. If you would 
like to carry your discussions in- 
to the field of music, use The 
Common Ground—Best-Loved 
Musie of the U.S.A. and the 
USSR (RCA Victor, LPM 2141, 
33s rpm, $3.98). Side one con- 
tains such American favorites as 
“When the Saints Come March- 
ing In,” “Home on the Range,” 
“Swanee River,” “Star Dust,” 
“Oklahoma,” and “One 
Jump.” Side two features the 
Russian favorites: “Dark Eyes,” 
“Bublitchki,” “Volga Boatman,” 
“Sabre Dance,” and so on. Then 
discuss the varying moods and 
tempos. Criticize the choice of 
“our” songs. Perhaps your pupils 
can name other songs they'd like 
to include on a list of their own. 

Don’t feel that this record is 
good only for a discussion of Rus- 
sian and American music. Many 
selections are fine for rhythms and 
accompaniments for the rhythm 
band. “Let’s Go,” and ‘“‘Kalinka,” 
are fun to tap, for the rhythms 
change frequently, and increase 
in tempo. The folk melodies lend 
themselves to original words which 
your class may write, and you 
might dig up a copy of the words 
to “Dark Eyes,”or “Volga Boat- 
man,” for them to sing. 

If you teach deaf, mentally re- 
tarded, or palsied children, you 
should know about a new album 
designed with this in mind. Songs 
for Children with Special 
Needs (Bowmar, no album num- 
ber, 78 rpm, $4.95) contains 
fourteen delightful songs such as 
“Happy Birthday,” “The Bus,” “I 
Will Clap My Hands,” and “On 
Our Train.” The songs would ap- 
peal to any child, but these are 
presented at a slower speed, a 
lower pitch, and with superfine 
articulation. Some lend themselves 
to very simple rhythm-band ef- 
fects, and all are effectively done. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
Children’s Music Center, 2858 West 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6 (catalogue 
$.50; single copy free to Instructor 
readers). 
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e Vacation thrills await the whole family 
in Colorful Colorado—mile-high Denver 


Burlington Family Fares 
stretch vacation budgets 


.. Rocky Mountain National Park... 


Lookout Mountain... Mount Evans...Colorado Springs. . . 
Garden of the Gods. World-famed resorts... authentic 
. surrounded by scenes of snow-capped splendor. 
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dude ranches. 


Pikes 


Your Colorado vacation fun begins aboard the Vista-Dome 
Denver Zephyr, the exciting train that speeds you from Chicago 
to Colorado just overnight. If you’d like a car in Colorado, ask 


Take Your Choice 


THE DENVER ZEPHYR 


Varied Pullman 
accommodations... 
i for de luxe travel 
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_ reclining coach seats 


BURLINGTON 


Print Name 


TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS 
547 West Jackson Bivd., Dept. 404 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


your ticket or travel agent to 
reserve one for you. 
Escorted Tours— Enjoy a 
week or more of congenial 
companionship and carefree 
travel in Colorful Colorado 
with a friendly tour party. 
For helpful information on 
Escorted Tours or independ- 
ent travel, see your Burlington 
representative (or your travel 
or ticket agent ) 
..or mail the 
coupon today. 
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Ewing Calloway 


LUNKY, the half-grown pet llama belonging 
P to John and Jane Jones, pushed the screen 
door open with his head and forefoot, and slow- 
ly stepped inside the kitchen veranda. Then he 
walked into the main part of the house. When 
the children discovered him, the Ilama’s nose 
and under-chin hair were wet, and also the hair 
on his front legs. He was dripping with per- 
furne! Plunky had a bad habit of breaking per- 
fume and atomizer bottles, and tasting what 
spilled across the dressing table and the floor. 

John shouted and Jane helped him chase 
Plunky from the house to the back yard. The 
children feit their mother would be angry when 
she returned. They had not watched Plunky as 
she had told them to do before she left. 

joth John and Jane had been sorting grapes 
for jelly and jam. (In Argentina, March is the 
fruit-harvesting time.) A barrel, sawed in half 
with handles wired near the top, was used for 
the grapes. The children put the good grapes in 
one half and the bad grapes and leaves and 
stems in the other. 

When the barrel halves were nearly full, John 
and Jane decided to hitch the llamas to the two- 
wheel cart, and haul away the discards. John 
whistled, and two tan-brown llamas, about four 
feet tall, came toward them. Llamas were used 
for hauling light loads on the estancia (ranch). 

John and Jane gave each llama a few grapes; 
then harnessed and hitched them to the cart. 
The children went back to the veranda, and 
fetched the sawed-off barrel containing the dis- 
carded grapes, and placed it under the seat. 
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A FACTUAL STORY 


LILLIAN KABAKOFF 


A big booming sound like the bursting of a 
large drum was heard. In the flick of an eye, 
Zoom-Zoom, a rhea, dashed up, flapping his 
wings and bobbing his head from side to side. 
His big voice boomed as he raced back and 
forth over the yard. The bird had been the chil- 
dren's pet at one time, but for six months they 
hadn't seen him. 

Then Plunky, the young llama, smelling of 
perfume, rushed Zoom-Zoom. The bird raised 
his head high, lifted his three-toed foot, and 
plopped it at Plunky’s head, but fortunately 
missed his aim, Plunky and Zoom-Zoom were 
“teasing” friends. They had grown up together. 

Now, as the rhea bobbed his head from side 
to side and flapped his wings, he seemed to be 
trying to tell John something. 

John threw some rope in the llama cart, fold- 
ed two ponchos, and placed them on the plank 
that served as the seat. 

Zoom-Zoom watched as the children climbed 
the wheel and sat down in the cart. As a young 
bird, the rhea had often ridden with the chil- 
dren. John gave a funny nasal grunt and pulled 
the reins lightly, and the llamas started off. 
Plunky leaped into the back of the cart. Zoom- 
Zoom ran ahead of the llamas. 

As they crossed the flat pampas country, 
Zoom-Zoom managed to stay in front and lead 
the way. The rhea made no noise now, and 
John sensed danger. He asked Jane to reach 
down and get two slingshots and a_ bola 
(weighted lasso) out of the box on the cart 
floor. John put the slingshots into a pocket of 


his gaucho pants. Then he checked the purple- 
figured gaucho shirt pockets, and found the 
pieces of slag which he had picked from the 
hacienda (house) driveway that morning. There 
were few pebbles on the Argentine pampas. 

The llamas began spitting, balked, and then 
would not budge a foot. Jane looked ahead and 
saw a fallen poplar tree and a condor asleep 
at one end of it. Afraid to speak out loud, she 
nudged John. 

The children quietly loaded the slingshots, 
and both aimed and pulled at the same time. 
The slag struck near the condor’s eye and on its 
naked neck just below its bald head. Zoom- 
Zoom boomed loudly and charged forward as 
the condor fell into a swampy place near the 
fallen tree. 

John and Jane took the ponchos from the 
cart, and made a litter by tying them with a 
rope to some broken limbs from the fallen pop- 
lar. Then John threw the bola and killed the 
condor as it struggled weakly in the swamp wa- 
ter. Jane helped him drag the lassoed condor to 
the litter. They tied it fast, and attached the lit- 
ter with more rope to the under part of the cart. 

Bones, feathers, and soft down strewn on the 
ground showed that the condor had been feast- 
ing on young rheas. Condors are easier to trap 
or kill after they have eaten. They become 
drowsy and take naps, and the children knew 
this. 

Zoom-Zoom boomed, and from everywhere 
came downy baby rheas, about the size of young 
turkeys. There were tan ones, gray ones, and a 
few brown ones. The little birds were followed 
by about ten mother rheas. 

The children emptied the discarded grapes, 
stems, and leaves out of the barrel onto the 
ground, and in no time the flock had eaten all 
of them. 

Plunky could not be found. Jane started 
searching for rhea nest holes. After looking in 
several, she discovered Plunky standing in a 
puddle of broken eggs. A rhea nest contains at 
least fifty eggs, because more than one bird uses 
the nest. 

John helped Jane sort out the unbroken eggs, 
and carefully place them in the empty barrel. 
They led Plunky back to the cart. For once, 
the young llama was quiet and well-behaved. 

The litter, holding the condor under the cart, 
stayed in place until the llama team stopped in 
front of the house. 

As John and Jane rode along in the cart, they 
talked about their friends back in the United 
States where they had = (Continued on page 45) 
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An Argentina-Chile dispute ended with the erec- 
tion of this statue on the Pan American Highway. 


Photos, Ewing Galloway 


High mountains and lakes of many sizes are com- 
mon sights in the western part of the continent. 


City people in South America 
find it convenient to live in 
large modern apartment houses. 


Eastern and western coastal and river ports are 
always busy with local and trans-world shipping. 


The owner of a big livestock ranch sometimes spends only a 


few months of the year in his luxurious country home. These gauchos, or South American cowboys, are enjoying music, 
singing, and dancing during one of the rest periods at the ranch. 
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Fourth-Graders Study and Dramatize 


The Amazon Region 


MILDRED TORPIN PETERSON 


Underneath the tangle the ground was compara- 
tively clear, and numerous little open pathways ran 
in all directions. It was cool and dark down there, 
and it smelled of fresh mold, like uncooked mush- 
rooms. Johnny was still weak and unused to physical 
exercise so that he found this crawling expedition 
very rough going, and lagged behind. Thus Juan 
was out of sight ahead when it happened, and 
Johnny only had time to give a single shout as he 
came face to face with an alarming and most un- 
expected sight in the form of a large, dark gray ant- 
mal that made rumbling noises and appeared to be 
very angry. He had never seen anything like this, 
not even in books, and it appeared so suddenly and 
as if from nowhere right in front of him, that he 
simply didn’t know what to do.”* 


P' EASE, don’t stop!” “Read just a little bit 
more.” “Let us at least find out what kind 
of animal Johnny saw!” 

These were typical of the comments I heard 
as I stopped reading John and Juan in the Jun- 
ale, by Ivan T. Sanderson (Dodd, Mead) to the 
class. Looking at the clock, I realized that I 
had exceeded the time set aside for this pre- 
liminary activity, as an introduction to a unit 
on the Amazon region. To satisfy their curios- 
ity, I did continue until we knew that John had 
met a giant anteater. In conclusion for that 
day, my pupils were informed that they would 
hear more about the adventures of John from 
North America and Juan, his new-found friend, 
as they explored the same region in South 
America that we were planning to study. We 
would study some of the animals and plants 
with which Miguel Covarrubias, a well known 
Mexican artist, so beautifully illustrated the 
book. 


Procedure 


I begin many units for my fourth grades by 
reading selections from outstanding books of fic- 
tion or nonfiction whose settings are those of 
regions which the children are going to study. 
For example, a unit on The Netherlands may 
begin with Hans Brinker, by M. M. Dodge 
Scribner), or one on Switzerland with The 
Apple and the Arrow, by M. M. and C. Buff 

*Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, 
Inc., from John and Juan in the Jungle, by Ivan T. 


Sanderson; copyright 1953 by Duenwald Printing Cor- 
poration and Ivan T. Sanderson, 
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(Houghton), a fictionalized account of the story 
of William Tell. A study of the Nile River may 
start with an exciting Egyptian mystery, Boy of 
the Pyramids, by RK. F. Jones (Random House). 
Still other units may be introduced with the 
clever presentations of V. M. Hillyer in A 
Child’s Geography of the World (Appleton). 

These are only a few examples of the wealth 
of supplementary reading that present-day 
teachers can use to make geographical under- 
standing more interesting to boys and girls. 

Our fourth-grade geographical survey of the 
world provided many opportunities for imagina- 
tive and creative activities. I know from my own 
experience that geography must “live” to appeal 
to children, and today this can be accomplished 
easily. When many of our teachers were “in the 
grades,” the possibility of visiting distant places 
was remote. Now children expect, as a matter 
of course, to see many places to which they have 
already traveled via the classroom. 


Developing the Unit 


Our unit on the Amazon developed logically 
from the research which the children did. As a 
former children’s librarian, I am an avid biblio- 
phile and writer for free materials. Consequent- 
ly, once I started digging, I found many useful 
books and pamphlets in the surrounding com- 
munity libraries, and in my own and children’s 
collections. My personal file of The National 
Geographic Magazine provided four excellent 
articles with a wealth of pictures which sug- 
gested themes for exhibits. I found Our Won- 
derful World, edited by Herbert S. Zim, and 
the four-volume set entitled, The Illustrated Li- 
brary of the Natural Sciences (Simon and 
Schuster), contained good articles on the wild- 
life of Brazil. 


Correlations 


Science. The Amazon presents children with 
so many unusual animals and plants to investi- 
gate that natural science projects can run con- 
currently with the unit. This activity provided 
material for oral and written reports on the 
sloth, armadillo, jaguar, anteater, macaw, quet- 
zal, and numerous plants. The weather of the 
Amazon area was compared with other regions 


of South America. Much of the information we 
secured went into the dialogue of a play, Ama- 
zon Journey, which culminated this unit. 
Arithmetic. To correlate arithmetic, I pre- 
pared a sheet of problems relating to a river 
trip on the Amazon. Boys and girls enjoyed 
working them, and followed with some of their 
own for homework. Examples of mine follow: 

1. A group of explorers left Belém by river 
steamer for a trip halfway up the Amazon 
River. They flew the rest of the way to 
Iquitos. How far did they travel by steamer? 
(Check geography for length of Amazon.) 

2. The expedition took along necessary supplies 

of canned goods. They had 95 cans of milk, 

30 cans of meat, 28 cans of pork and beans, 

and 42 as many cans of corn as meat. How 

many cans of food did they have to pack in 
boxes for the trip? 

One half the canned goods were donated by 

the Model Can Company. Expedition mem- 

bers purchased the rest. How many did the 
can company give them? 

4. They planned a day to pack the foed for the 
trip. They found that 24 cans would fit into 
a packing box. They packed 7 boxes in one 
hour. How many cans did they use to fill the 
7 boxes? 

5. They also took along 1 dozen bottles of in- 
sect repellent at $1.00 a bottle, 6 fly swatters 
at 10 cents each, a gasoline stove which cost 
$24.00, and mosquito netting $5.98. How 
much did these things cost all together? 
Soon after leaving Belém, they spotted a 
school of piranhas in the water. One member 
dropped some fresh meat in the water, and 
within minutes he counted 29 piranhas. Ten 
minutes later, 14 more arrived, and 30 min- 
utes later he counted 52 piranhas. How many 
came during the last / hour? 

7. The expedition ornithologist spotted 5 ma- 
caws the first day, 6 the second, 10 on the 
third, 26 the fourth, and only 2 on the fifth 
day of the journey. How many did he spot 
during the five days? 

8. A naturalist member of the party kept a rec- 
ord of all the animals anyone saw. His list 
included 29 armadillos (6 of which were the 
nine-banded variety), 6 tapirs, 1 jaguar, 13 
anteaters, and 31 sloths. How many animals 
did they see? (Continued on page 72) 
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ONG, long ago in the moun- 
tains of Chile, there lived an old Indian. He 
had three children, two strong sons and a 
pretty daughter. 

The sons were like most young Araucanians 
(arrow-kan’-éuns), as strong and swift as the 
condors. They raced and hunted and fought 
against each other. They liked nothing better 
than a tough wrestling match. When one fellow 
got hold of another fellow’s hair, he wouldn’t 
let go until he had done his best to throw 
him to the ground. This made the old Indian 
smile. He had done the same as a boy. It was 
good sport, he thought. It prepared the boys 
for their work as fighting men. When they 
were a few years older, they would learn how 
to use clubs and spears. The Araucanians were 
known far and wide for their courage in bat- 
tle. Fierce warriors, their enemies called them. 

Yes, the old Indian loved his sons. He was 
proud of them. But he loved his little daugh- 
ter in a special way. Her hair was golden like 
the sun. Her eyes were as blue as cornflowers, 
and as bright as the stars in the Southern 
Cross. Her face always shone with happiness. 
The old man loved her very much. In fact, 
he loved her so much that he was often sad. 

When he was alone he sometimes said to 
himself, “My child is very beautiful. She is 
kind. She is good. I have a great fear that some 
day she will leave me. Someone may steal her. 
In a few years a young warrior may come and 
carry her away to be his bride.” 

Yes, that could be true. Every young war- 
rior needed a wife. To look after the house. To 
make clay bowls. To cook the meals. To weave 
cloth. The old man sighed. He knew that 
Araucanian women did even more. They fol- 
lowed their fighting men into the battlefields. 
There they kept the weapons sharp and shiny. 
The old Indian buried his face in his hands. “I 
know some day she will leave me.” 

So, day after day, the old man who should 
have been a happy father became more and 
more sad. As he watched his little daughter, he 
thought, “How I wish that she could always 
stay as young, and sweet, and beautiful as 
she is now, and that she would always remain 
here with me. If someone could do this for me, 
I would give him all that I have.” 

Now it so happened that the god of the In- 
dians had decided to make a trip from his home 
above the Andes Mountains to the earth. He 
wanted to see how his people were getting 


BASED ON A SOUTH AMERICAN INDIAN LEGEND 


along. So he came down and wandered about 
the earth for a long time. He watched the In- 
dians at work. He talked with the animals and 
birds. He observed the plants and trees. Then, 
after some time, he became tired. He decided 
to look for a place to rest. 

He stopped before the entrance of the sad 
Indian’s home. He asked if he might spend the 
night there. 

Now of course, the old Indian and his family 
did not know who their visitor was. They 
thought only that he was a weary traveler. 
They were happy to have him spend the night 
with them. 

After supper, the boys invited their guest to 
play a game with them. “We squat on the 
ground, back to back,” explained the older boy. 
“Then we see who can sit there for the longest 
time without saying a word, not even making 
a grunt. It’s not easy to do,” he continued, 
“because we all like to talk.” 

The visitor was too tired to join in the game 
with the family. “Not this time,” he said. “I 
am as weary as the mountain-climbing wind, 
but I'll watch you play.” 

All during the evening, the family were kind 
to the god of the Indians. When it was time 
for him to go to rest, they made him a bed of 
soft, warm skins before the fire. 

The next morning he said to the old man, 
“You have been very kind to me. I am a strang- 
er to you, but you welcomed me as one of your 
family. You gave me food and drink and a soft 
bed before the fire. Now I want to do some- 
thing in return. Do you have a wish?” 

The old Indian looked at his visitor. Did 
he dare to tell him about his fear? The fear 
that his little daughter would some day leave 
him? He looked at his visitor closely. “He 
seems to be a good man,” thought the Indian. 
“Yes, I’ll tell him why I am often very sad.” 

When the old man had finished his story, 
the god of the Indians replied slowly, “I can- 
not promise that some day she won’t marry a 
young Indian brave. Your wish is a strange 
one. You want your child to be always beside 
you, as young, beautiful, shining as she is to- 
day. Is that right?” (Continued on page 45) 


“Ever Green,” a legend of the yerba maté, is a 
translation and retelling by Loretta Klee Schell of — 
“Warum der Yerbastrauch Nicht Eingehen Kann,”* 
gesammelt und uebertragen von Bertha Koessler-Ilg 
in Indianer Maerchen Aus den Kordilleren, 1956, 
with the permission of the publisher, Dr. Peter 
Diederichs, Eugen Diederichs Verlag, Duesseldorf-// 
Koeln, Germany. 


TRANSLATED AND AMPLIFIED BY 


LORETTA KLEE SCHELL 
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Linda is very hungry. She is glad when 
the waitress brings her a menu. 
What do you suppose she will order? 


FRIENDLY PLACES IN THE COMMUNITY —NO. 7 


Some teaching topics suggested by this picture 
are discussed on page 70. 
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Ever Green— 
A Story of Yerba Mate 


(Continued from page 43) 


“Yes, yes,” answered the old Indi- 
an eagerly. “This is my only wish. 
How wonderful if you could make it 
come true!” 

“Perhaps I can give you something 
to remind you of your little girl,” 
said the god of the Indians. ““Tomor- 
row morning, as soon as you get up, 
look outside the door.” 

Early the next morning the old In- 
dian hurried outside. Just beyond the 
door he found a growing plant that 
had not been there before. The stem 
was a lovely green color. The leaves 
were long and graceful. At the top 
of the stem were clusters of white 
flowers which seemed to form a head. 
“Oh, how lovely!” exclaimed the old 
man. Then suddenly he understood. 
He knelt down and pressed the plant 
to him. The god of the Indians had 
granted his wish in a wonderful way. 
“I shall have you forever,” he cried. 
“You will always be young, and 
fresh, and beautiful—like my little 
daughter.” 

The god of the Indians had given 
the old man the yerba maté, which 
remains always green. “Forever green, 
and shining like the sun,” said the 
old man. 

The god of the Indians left the 
land of the Araucanians. He mounted 
toward the sky, ever higher and high- 
er, above the Andes until he reached 
his home. He looked down and saw 
the lovely ever-green plant with its 
round head of white blossoms. “Ever- 
green,” he said to himself. He smiled. 

Do the people of South America 
think of this old tale as they sip their 
maté (mah-tay) through long fancy 
bombillas (bom-bé-l’yah) ? I wonder. 

A bombilla is a long metal tube, 
often beautifully decorated, that is 
used for sipping maté, as we in the 
North use a soda straw. At the end 
of the tube is a strainer. 

ACTIVITIES 

To Talk Over Together 

1. What clues are there in the story 
to hint that it comes from South 
American Indians? 

2. What interesting facts do you 
learn about maté from the story? 

3. What qualities of character did 
the Araucanians want their sons 
to have? 

4. Why was “back to back” not easy 
for the Araucanians to win? 

5. How do you like the way the 
Araucanian boys wrestled? Com- 
pare it with wrestling today. 

6. Why do you think the god of the 
Indians smiled when he looked 
down at the maté plant? 

7. In what ways was the maté plant 
a reminder of the pretty girl? 

A Maté Party 
Perhaps you can buy some maté in 

a food market, and make the tea in 

class. Sip it through soda straws. A 

“fact detective” might give an in- 

teresting report on the bombilla. 

Clues for Further Investigation 
Look for more information about 

these word-picture clues: 

1. As strong and swift as the con- 
dors (Hint: Airplane pilots “steer 
clear” of condors. Why?) 


2. As bright as the stars in the 
Southern Cross. 
3. As weary as a mountain-climbing 


wind. 

4. Yerba maté—“ever green” (How 
is the plant grown, harvested, and 
prepared for market? Is it grown 
in North America? ) 

5. Araucanians of South America to- 
day. 

6. Araucanian warriors of long ago. 

Radio Interview 
Write some questions of your own 

which can be answered in the story. 
Pretend that you are a “roving radio 
reporter.” Go around the class with 
your “microphone” and try to get an- 
swers to your questions. When three 
questions have been answered choose 
another reporter. 

For Your Class Library 
Plan with your teacher to get cop- 

ies of these interesting booklets. Send 

to the Organization of American 

States, Pan American Union, 19th 

Street and Constitution Avenue, 

N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Folk Songs and Stories of the Ameri- 
cas (15 cents). 

Yerba Maté (10 cents). 

The Araucanians (10 cents). 


Argentina Ranch Life 
(Continued from page 40) 


their real home. They wondered 
whether any of them would believe 
this experience with the condor when 
they wrote them about it. It would 
certainly make a great story. 

Their parents had brought them to 
Argentina when a big United States 
packing company, for whom Mr. 
Jones worked, sent him td South 
America to select cattle for a frigor- 
ificos, or large processing and refrig- 
erating plant. 

John’s and Jane’s parents greeted 
the children when they drove into 
the back yard. Discovering the con- 
dor underneath the cart, Mr. Jones 
could hardly believe what he was see- 
ing, and Mrs. Jones was almost 
frightened at first. After the children 
told their story, Mr. Jones promised 
that he would have a_ taxidermist 
mount the condor for the children’s 
special trophy. 

After washing Plunky with a hose 
to get the rhea eggs off, and partial- 
ly drying him, the children gave him 
a container of grain for his supper. 
Washing Plunky was quite a job be- 
cause he stood over three feet high 
from shoulder to hoof. 

Before the children bathed and 
changed their clothes, they took sev- 
eral rhea eggs into the kitchen. The 
cook used one to make a_ large 
omelette. Rhea eggs taste almost the 
same as hens’ eggs. 

At dinner that night, John and 
Jane told their mother how Plunky 
had broken her last bottle of per- 
fume, and they said that they were 
sorry it happened. She forgave them 
for not watching Plunky carefully, 
but asked them to be sure to keep the 
animal away from the house in the 
future. 

Mr. Jones warned the children 
about roaming the 300,000-acre ranch 
without some older person with them, 
but he also told them he was very 
proud of the way they had caught 
the condor. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILM SERIES 


FEATURING SIX FILMS WITH 
Music (Records or Tapes) « Calls « Instructional Manual 


TAKE A LITTLE PEEK 


Basic steps and movements, 


SPLIT THE RING 
“Forward and Back” movement, Varsovienne po- 
sition for promenading and grand right and left. 


GRAPEVINE TWIST 
“Allemande left,” “‘do si do,” “Grapevine Twist.” 


FORWARD UP SIX 
“Grand right and left all the way around the 
circle,” “two-step balance,” “right hand up, left 
lady under.” 


TEXAS STAR 
“Star formation,” “circle left all the way, Indian 
style,” and “star promenade.” 


HOOSIER PROMENADE 
“Ladies chain,” “right and left through,” and 
“half promenade.” 


RENTAL INFORMATION Fiimsfromthis series 
are available at the usual moderate rates from the 
sources listed below. 


COLORADO—Colorado State College, GREELEY; D18- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—Pau! L. Brand & Son, 2153 K Si, 
N.W., WASHINGTON 7; GEORGIA— State Dept., ATLANTA; 
ILLINOIS—University of Illinois, CHAMPAIGN; INDIANA 
—Indiana University, BLOOMINGTON ; 1OWA—lowa State 
College, AMES; KANSAS—Ft. Hays State College, FT. 
HAYS; LOUISIANA—State Dept. BATON ROUGE; MIN- 
NESOTA—University of Minnesota, MINNEAPOLIS 14; 
MISSOURI—University of Missouri, COLUMBIA; MON- 
TANA— Montane State Film Library, HELENA; NEBRASKA 
—University of Nebraska, LINCOLN; NEW HAMPSHIRE 
— University of New Hampshire, DURHAM; NEW MEXICO 
—Eastern New Mexico University, PORTALES ; NEW YORK 
—Yeshiva University Film Library, NEW YORK 33; NORTH 
CAROLINA—University of North Carolina, CHAPEL HILL; 
OHIO—Twymann Films, inc., DAYTON 1; Kent State Uni- 
versity, KENT; UTAH— Brigham Young University, PROVO; 
WASHINGTON—See Union Catalogue of the Washingt 
Film Library Association (Central Washington College of 
Education, State College of Washington, University of Wash- 
ington); CANADA—Canadian Film Institute, 1762 Carling 
Ave., OTTAWA, CANADA. 


Series in color—$600 


NEW PACKAGE PRICE (With music and manual) Series in b & w—$250 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


film series. 
Name 


Audio-Visual Center 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 

Please send me more information about the LET’S SQUARE DANCE 


Title 
Organization 


Address. 
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Hungarian Folk Dance Tune: “Cshebogar” 


March Wind Whistles 


Words by ELVA S. DANIELS 


1. Hold your hat and |shut your eyes and [turn a - round, You will hear the 
2. He can blow the |kites a - sail - ing in the sky, He can whip the 
A 
Autoharp F F F F g min. gmin. gmin. 


March wind make 
- cean ’til 


a whis - tling 
the waves ride 


= 


3. He can blow a door shut with a mighty crash, 


Whirl the bits of paper from an upset trash. 


Chorus 


strong (Whistle) (Whistle) March wind sings a song. 


4. He can make you scurry quickly down the street, 


Seems that he can almost blow you off your feet, 


Song Flutes 


Don't merely “sing” this song—have fun with it. Here are some suggestions. 
1. Have song flutes play the chorus, substituting for the whistling. 


2. Roll a sheet of paper into a “horn.” Instead of whistling, sing “ooo” through 
the tube shape to simulate a kazoo. 


3. Use the autoharp accompaniment. 
4. Draw a rhythmic pattern of the song on the chalkboard. Let dots represent the 
eighth notes, short lines the quarter notes, and curves the four "whistling" meas- 
ures of the chorus. The diagram will look like this: 


5. Step the rhythm of the verse—run, run, run, run, run, run, run, run, jump, jump, 
jump, wait, and so on. 


. Clap on the eighth notes, slap desk top with palms on quarter notes. 
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CHARACTERS 


evie—A little girl. COWBOY BUNNY 
MARY, MARY—Who is quite contrary. 


pinps—Three. 
BUSY BEE 


SEED PACKETS—Three or more. 
FLOWERS—Any number. 


SeTrinc 


Outdoors. There is a grassy bank on one side. 


(As the curtains open, Cowboy 
Bunny is sitting on the bank sort- 
ing colored eggs into a basket. 
Suddenly a flower-trimmed bon- 
net comes blowing along—pulled 
by string off stage.) 

BUNNY (jumping up and giving 
chase)—There goes some girl’s 
new spring bonnet. West Wind 
must be up to his tricks again. 

(Bonnet whisks away off 
stage.) 

(running on)—Oh, Mr. 
Bunny, my hat has blown away! 
Have you seen it? 

BUNNY (waving a paw in direc- 
tion bonnet was last seen)—It 
went that-a-way, pardner. 

ewe (thrilled) —You’re a cow- 
boy bunny, aren’t you? 

Bunny (pleased but modest)— 
Aw, shucks, not really. But I 
watch a lot of westerns on tele- 
vision. 

(Bonnet comes blowing across 
stage again.) 

e.tie—Look, here comes my 
bonnet! 

(They give chase, almost 
catching hat several times, but it 
always whisks away just as they 
pounce on it. Finally Cowboy 
Bunny takes his pistol out of the 
holster and shoots the hat which 
gives a final leap into the air and 
is still. He blows proudly down 
the barrel of his pistol, holsters 


BETTY TRACY HUFF 


it, and then picks up the bonnet. 
With a foolish grin he sticks a 
paw through the huge hole in 
the crown.) 

euie—Oh, my goodness! My 
new spring bonnet! It’s ruined! 

sunny—Oh, dear, I’m so sorry. 
I was only trying to help. 

euie (sinks down on bank)— 
Never mind, Mr. Bunny, you did 
yeur best. But whatever shall 
I do now? The Easter Parade 
starts very soon and I can’t go 
because I don’t have a bonnet. 

sunny—Tell you what. You can 
wear my cowboy hat instead. 

e.uie— That’s very kind of you, 
Mr. Bunny, but I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t do. A bonnet to wear 
in the Easter Parade should have 
flowers and ribbons on it. 

sunny (taking off his cowboy 
hat and looking at it speculative- 
ly)—Well, we could put a few 
roses in front and— (Ellie shakes 
her head.) No? 

e.tie—No. ( Rising.) I suppose 
I might as well go home. No 
Easter Parade for Ellie Larkins 
this year. 

sunny (excitedly) —Please don’t 
go, Ellie. I’ve got an idea. We'll 
make you a new bonnet! 

how, Mr. Bunny? 

sunny—We'll get the birds to 
help us. People are always saying 
women’s hats look like birds’ 
nests anyhow. 

ecuie—Oh, Mr. Bunny, what a 
wonderful idea! 

sunny—I’ll get the West Wind 
to take a message to the birds. 
He ought to do something for us 
because he was the one who car- 
ried away your hat in the first 
place. (He whistles skyward and 
waves a beckoning paw.) 

(Enter West Wind, who blows 
and runs all over the place, ob- 
viously having a wonderful time. 
He picks up Ellie’s hat and blows 
through the hole in it while Ellie 
and Easter Bunny stand by shak- 
ing their heads pityingly. The 
bunny holds onto his cowboy hat 


New Bonnet 


with both paws, while Ellie holds 
her skirt and smooths her hair as 
if wind is blowing.) 

west wino (finally getting tired, 
stands still, puffing a little, then 
bows stiffly, in butler-fashion, to 
Cowboy Bunny)—You whistled, 
sir? 

sunny—Sure did, pardner. We 
want you to mosey along and ask 
a few of the birds to come and 
help make Ellie a new bonnet. 

e.ue—And please tell the birds 
to hurry, Mr. West Wind, or I 
shall miss the Easter Parade. 

(Exit West Wind, boisterous 
as ever.) 

(Enter Birds immediately.) 

sunny— My goodness, I thought 
you birds were never going to 
get here. What took you so long? 

First BiRO—We had to fight a 
terrific tail wind. But now we are 
here, what can we do for you? 

euie—It’s about my bonnet. 
(She holds it up.) 

sunny—That naughty West 
Wind blew it away, and er— (He 
shuffles his back paws, grinning 
shamefacedly.) Somebody shot a 
hole in it. 

second Ellice 
can’t be in the Easter Parade in 
that hat! She must have a new 
one. 

sunny—Exactly! And that’s 
where you come in. Do you think 
you can make Ellie a bonnet in 
time for the Easter Parade? 

THIRD BIRD—It’s rather short no- 
tice. 

g.uie—Oh, please try to help 
me. I put bread crumbs out for 
you birds all last winter when it 
snowed. 

First BinD—And very good 
crumbs they were, too! How 
about it, fellers? Can we make 
Ellie a new bonnet in time for 
the Parade? 

SECOND BIRD (excitedly)—The 
Farmer in the Dell has some 
good straw we can use. 

THIRD BIRD—Let’s get going! We 
have no time to waste. 

First Bind (leading the way off, 
turns around suddenly)—You 
wgll have to find your own trim- 
ming, though. 

sunny (clutching his head dis- 
tractedly) Trimming? We for- 
got all about it. “Flowers and 
ribbon,” you said, Ellie? 

(decidedly) —Flowers and 
ribbon. 

sunny (calling to Birds) —Ask 
the West Wind to blow a few 
flowers our way if you please. 

First siro—We will! 

sunny—And be sure to hurry 
with that hat. Time’s a-wasting! 

SECOND sino—We'll be as quick 
as we can. 

(Exit Birds.) 

e.uie—Mr. Bunny, do you think 
they'll ever have my bonnet 
ready in time for the Parade? 

sunny—I certainly hope so, 
Ellie. (Continued on page 69) 
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Jupy 

ROBINS 
CATRIRNDS 

BLUE JAYS 
SONG SPARROWS 
GCRACKLES 


CHARACTERS 


Jim 
Real children, 


WE COVERED a 3 x 5S’ portable 

chalkboard with wrapping paper and 

painted in the background of earth, 

sky, a tree, a pond, and a wall. The 

idea of our play was to build this up 
into “a picture of spring.” 

The story of the play was carried 
forward through choral speaking. As 
each character was mentioned by the 
chorus, he came forward. Then a song 
‘learned previously) was sung, or a 
poem said, about him. He then hand- 
ed the Boy and Girl a replica of him- 
self, cut from poster paper. The Boy 
and Girl pasted this in its proper 
place on the picture. Thus, the picture 
was built up, until at the end of the 
program the woodpecker was on the 
tree trunk, the robins were near their 
nest in the tree, the squirrel was on 
the wall, and the ducks were in the 
pond. 

At the end of the play we had small 
groups of children do three different 
singing games. This made a colorful 
ending to our program. 


GRACE OTTER 


binoculars. ) 


we are out so early. 
STARLINGS 


FLICKERS 
WRENS the day to see the birds. MR. ROBIN—Yes, we need mud to 
CARDINALS suoy—I wish we could understand make our nest strong. 


(Judy and Jim enter. They have 
Juoy—Just six o’clock. I am glad 


jim—Yes. This is the best time of 


Picture Spring 


TONI CHERPES 
Teacher, Elementary School, Caledonia, Michigan 


cHoRUS— 
Two little children came out one day 
To see if the winter had gone away. 
The sun was warm upon the hills 
As the children went looking for daffo- 
dils. 
BOY AND GIRL 
The springtime seems so light and gay, 
Let’s make a picture of this bright day. 
They went to work with colors bright. 
They wanted to finish before it was night. 
They made some hills; they made a tree. 
They made a pond where a duck should 
be. 
They made a wall where squirrels can run, 
They made the signs of springtime fun, 
BOY AND GIRL 
Surely there ought to be 
A robin in the apple tree. 
ROBINS | enicring 
Cheer up! Cheer up! What do we see? 
A place for our nest in the apple tree. 
(They sing a robin song.) 
CHORUS 
Now that is much better. I'm glad to see 
A robin’s nest in our apple tree. 
But we need more than a bird or two 
To show it is spring. Now what can we do? 
cuHorus (as Turtle enters) 
Here comes Poky, lumbering along. 
Maybe he knows a turtle song! 


Birds Return 


Teacher, Radcliffe School, Nutley, New Jersey 


see a mud puddle here too. 


mars. RosiN—Just the place! I see 
plenty of dry grass in this garden 
for us to use. We can get some 
twigs that the wind blew down. I 


TURTLE— 
I'll sing for you if you let me go 
Down to the pond where the grasses blow. 
(Sings about a turtle.) 
BOY AND 
Thank you, Mister Turtle. We will just 
put you here 
In the pond where the water is clear. 
CHORUS 
Our picture is growing, and with some luck 
We might find a spot for a yellow duck. 
pucks (entering) — 
Did you say “Duck”? Well, here we are. 
We'll swim in your pond if it isn’t far. 
(They sing about ducklings.) 
BOY AND 
Thank you, Little Duck, and there you go. 
Swim in the pond to and fro. 
sQuirret (enters)— 
A happy spring day to you, Boy and Girl. 
I'm your friend, little Frisky Squirrel. 
BOY AND GIRL— 
Oh, Frisky Squirrel, do come and see 
If you'd like to live in our apple tree. 
(All sing a squirrel song.) 
CHORUS— 
A squirrel on the wall and one in the 
tree! 
What a nice spring picture this will be. 
Our frisky friend will be happy here, 
Even with noisy wor xd peckers near. 


(Continued on page 61 ) 


mrs. catsiro—Stop showing off. A 
cat could be right here, and you 
wouldn’t even notice it. 

mr. cateino—Don’t be afraid. If 
a cat comes, I'll miaow just like 
him. He won’t even know we're 
birds. He’ll think we’re cats. 


Serrine 

The stage was set in a simple garden 
scene. We nailed two laths together in 
the form of a cross. The children 
brought old clothes and draped them 
on the sticks to make a searecrow. 
We stuffed the coat and trousers with 
newspaper. The head was made like 
a paper-bag Halloween mask and tied 
on. An old hat completed the effect. 
We taped together large sheets of 
brown wrapping paper. On these the 
children sketched and painted a pine 
tree, a cherry tree, a yellow bush, and 
a green bush. We cut these out, and 
the custodian braced them for us. For 
the front of the stage, we cut wrapping 
paper 18” « 36” on which we crayoned 
imaginary flowers. 


CosTuMEs 
See end of play for suggestions. 
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what they are saying as they chirp 
and sing. 

jim—Listen! I think I can under- 
stand that robin! Come! We will 
hide. Maybe the birds will tell us 
about themselves. 

(Jim and Judy go behind the 
pine tree.) 

(Mr. and Mrs. Robin fly to the 
center of the stage.) 

mr. RoBsIN—Where do you think 
you would like your nest this year, 
my dear? 

mas. ROBIN Either on a porch roof 
or in the crotch of a tree. 

mr. ROBIN—-How do you like that 
cherry tree over there? 


mas. rosiN—I will shape our nest 
by pressing it down with my body. 

mr. ROBIN—Then you can lay four 
blue eggs, and we will have our 
family. 

mars. ROBIN—You will help me look 
for worms for our babies, won’t 
you? 

mr. RoBIN—Yes. I'll help you keep 
them warm too. 

mrs. rosiIN—Come on. Let’s cat 
some cherrics, and then we must 
get busy. 

(The Robins fly to the cherry 
tree. Catbirds come to the center of 
the stage. The male bird is clown- 


ing.) 


mrs. CATBIRD—Yes, I know. 

MR. CATBIRDO—Miaow-w-w! 

mrs. CATsIRO—That’s enough! See 
that bush over there? I think that 
would be a good place for our nest 
this year. Do you agree? 

mr. CATaIRD—Yes, I do. But we can 
gather roots, twigs, and grass for 
that later. Right now let’s eat some 
of last year’s weed seeds. 

(While Catbirds talk, Blue Jays 
go to the patch of weeds.) 

mr. BLUE JaY—Get away from those 
seeds, Catbirds. Those are ours. 
We’ve been here all winter. You 
have just come back from the 
South. (Continued on page 98 ) 
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RUTH HYLAND LAVIGNE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Starbuck School 
atertown, New York 


PUPPETS 
TELL Tre 


HERE’s nothing to do for Arbor 

Day that’s really new!” I ex- 

claimed last year, tossing aside maga- 
zines and books. 

Through the years, classes had pre- 
sented the stories of trees and their 
preservation, and many phases of con- 
servation, enhanced by music, poetry, 
and pictures, original and borrowed. 
They had all been fine programs but 
as I cast about with my current class 
of ten- and eleven-year-olds, I knew 
that they were ready for something 
original, perhaps something in the 
nature of an abstraction, 

Then one day in correlation with a 
social-studies unit we viewed a color 
film entitled “The Loon’s Necklace,” 
a fantasy developed in masks after 
an Indian legend. This was it! We 
could give a fantasy with puppets for 
our Arbor Day program. These chil- 
dren could visualize the idea very 
quickly. 

Tree would be our hero, our cen- 
tral character. He would be helped 
by some elements and threatened by 
others. We discussed the line the story 
might take, the approximate effect 
we wanted to make. 

We planned to list our characters, 
construct our puppets, write our play, 
rehearse, and be ready for production 
in about three weeks! And those three 
weeks were to be weeks of testing 
and of review so that nearly all work 
on the show must be done during 
free time. 

Children 
plasticine 


volunteered to model 
foundations over which 
papier-maché shells could be worked. 

These would then be paint- 
~* ed and fitted with little cos- 
tumes. [See the discussion 
of puppets on kindergarten— 
early primary page in THE 
Instructor for February 
1960. | 

Certain characters were 
created in original ways. Air 
was a double square of trans- 
parent plastic, knotted in’ the 
center by a rubber band attached 
to a dowel. Wind was like Air with 
the addition of purple and_ black 
streaks which produced a threatening 

effect. 

Flood had grasping long-fingered 
hands which were slipped on the fin- 
gers of the puppeteer like thimbles. 

Deer had antlers cut from a double 
thickness of heavy paper. The ears of 
other animals were made the same 
way. Bug was a complete papier- 
maché creature operated by a dowel 
attached underneath his body. (See 
photo.) Beaver was also operated by 
a dowel. 

At the same time, each child was 
given a large scribble sheet of news- 
print. All ideas of plot, action, 
speech, or staging would go on this 
sheet as he thought of them. After 
one week these sheets were collected 
and given to a playwriters’ commit- 
tee. Conferences with writers of the 
sheets were held. Ideas were sorted. 
The committee wrote the play and 
handed it to me for proofreading 
and typing. 

These speeches are almost exactly 
as the children wrote them. The word 


bug was used instead of insect, being 
colloquial and in common usage with 
children, besides expressing some of 
the opprobrium with which they re- 
garded him. 

Any number of characters might be 
added or changes made to suit an- 
other group of children. For example, 
Lightning would be a valid enemy, 

The stage manager used two easels, 
clipping a long sheet of kraft paper 
between them for a proscenium. Tree, 
a stationary character of heavy card- 
board, was clipped to this with only 
his head or top flapping free. A cord 
pulled from behind gave him enough 
mobility for expressiveness. 

One group practiced being the 
voices of the puppets. Another group 
practiced operating the puppets. 

Our principal, Miss Anna M. Dano, 
encouraged us in this and other crea- 
tive activities. 


OUR PUPPET PLAY 


CHARACTERS 
NARRATOR 
tree——See description above. 
FRienps ENEMIES 
WOODPECKER BUC 
SOIL AND HUMUS FIRE 
Two puppets. WIND 
WATER FLOOD 
RANGER ANIMALS—Deer 
SUN and Beaver. 
CONSERVATION MAN FUNGUS 


CARELESS MAN 


narrator—A few trees are in a 
forest, and an insect is eating on a 
tree. Tree and Bug are on stage. 

tree—Help! Help! Bug is eating 
me. Please help me! 

wooprecker (entering) —There’s 
Bug eating on Tree. I think I'll 
eat him! (Chases Bug.) 

suc—I’d better get out of here! 

(Both exit.) 

(Woodpecker reenters, strut- 
ting.) 

tree—Thank you, Woodpecker. 

wooprecken—Thank you for the 
tasty meal, friend Tree. ( Exits.) 

soit AND HUMUS (enter)—Did I 
hear someone mention us? 

tree—No, but as long as you’re 
here you might as well tell what 
you do for me, Soil and Humus. 

soi AND HUMUS—If it weren’t for 
us you wouldn’t grow. We supply 
minerals to make trees strong. Wa- 
ter in the soil has to pass through 
us to pick up food to be taken into 
tree roots. 

water (enters)—I’m on my way 
now to help feed you, Tree. I'll 
go up your roots, through your 
trunk, and right to the very tips of 
your leaves. Campers also drink 
me. Here comes a camper now. 

(Exit Soil, Humus, and Water.) 

CARELESS MAN (enters)—There’s 
a nice-looking tree. I’ll make my 
fire at the foot of it. 

(Fire enters and flickers at foot 
of Tree.) 

RANGER (entering)—Say! Don’t 
you know better than to start a fire 


near the foot of a tree? Why, if it 
ever ignited one tree, the whole 
forest might go up in flames. Come 
on. You're going to see the chief. 

(Exit Ranger and Careless 
Man.) 

rirne—Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! They 
forgot about me. I'll show them! 
I’m one of their worst enemics. 
I like to hear wood crackle as | 
burn it! Firemen and Rangers try 
to stop me when I’m madly burn- 
ing, but they don’t always succeed! 
H-aa-aa! Ha-a-a-a! Oh! Oh! 
Here comes the Ranger! 

RANGER (reenters)—It’s a good 
thing I remembered that match! 
(Chases Fire off.) 

sun (enters)—I’m the Sun—the 
smiling life-giver to the Earth. I 
help the green leaves grow. I pro- 
mote photosynthesis, which puts 
green chlorophyll into leaves. In 
this way, I provide the food for 
man and beast. I help trees to 
breathe in the carbon dioxide gas 
and give back to the Earth pure 
oxygen. (/xits.) 

wind (enters)—If only I had 
come a little sooner I could have 
helped spread Fire around. If I 
blow real fast I can do much dam- 
age! I am also a danger when I 
develop into hurricanes and torna- 
does. Then I blow down many 
trees. Sometimes I cause floods! 

FLoop (entering)—I’m Flood. 
When I go on a rampage I make a 
lot of commotion. When snow 
melts or when there is a heavy 
rain, I begin my work. I take 
away rich soil. I change big forests 
into swamps. 

(Exit Flood and Wind.) 

(Deer and Beaver enter.) 

peer—I depend on the trees in 
the winter. I eat the bark off the 
trees and some of them die. I don’t 
want to harm the trees but with- 
out the bark and little saplings to 
eat I might starve. 

seaven—I, too, depend on trees. 
I make my home out of them. I 
also make dams by felling the trees 
and causing the water to rise about 
my home. This protects my family. 
I live on a diet of bark and twigs. 

(Exit Deer and Beaver.) 

(enters)—I am Fungus. 
I am ugly and harmful. I live on 
decayed material and cling to my 
host tree. I am often poisonous. 
( Exits.) 

(Conservation Man and Care- 
less Man enter.) 

CONSERVATION MAN—Now, you 
Careless Man, you have seen how 
many enemies these lovely trees 
have. Would you prefer to be a 
friend or an enemy? 

CARELESS MAN—I’ve learned my 
lesson. I don’t want to be an ene- 
my. I understand now how impor- 
tant it is to be a friend to the trees. 
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MARY LOU B. BROWN 


Teacher, Virginia State School 


Hampton, Virginia 


Thank You Kindly, Dr. 


“AN EXAMPLE OF 
A BIOGRAPHICAL 
PLAY CHILDREN 
CAN CREATE 


AND PRESENT 
VERY SIMPLY 


CHARACTERS 


NarnaTor—One or several. 

ceronce—About six years old in Scene 1. 

pa. CARver—A man of about thirty in Scene 2. 

young girl. 

on, JoNES—President of lowa State College at the 
time of Carver's graduation from there. 

pr. THOMAS—Dean of Instruction at the same 
institution. 

srupeNnts—Several who are in Dr. Carver's science 
class at Iowa State College. 

at Greenwood Training 
School at Tuskegee Institute. Or your pupils may 
prefer to “be themselves” in Scene 4. 


Propuction Notes 


See end of play for costume suggestions and 
stage-setting details, and also the actual photo 
above, which shows Dr. Carver with his students 
in the laboratory at Tuskegee University. 


warrator (in front of curtain)—This little 
boy was born in a log cabin on the farm of 
Moses Carver near Diamond Grove, Missouri. 
Near the end of the War between the States, 
a raiding party came to the Carver plantation 
and carried away a number of slaves. Among 
them were George and his mother. Mr. Carver 
paid a valuable horse as ransom for the child. 
After the war, the Carvers no longer owned 
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the little boy as a slave, but they kept him in 
their home and cared for him anyway. Little 
George was so frail that he did not work in 
the fields. He worked around the house and 
in the garden. George had an opportunity to 
learn to read. He read many books on plants. 
He was so successful with growing things 
that he was nicknamed “Green Thumb.” In 
our first scene you will see Cathy Carver, 
Moses Carver’s little girl, teaching George 
to read. 


Scene I 


(Cathy and George are on stage.) 

catHy—George, you must learn all the al- 
phabet by tomorrow. Let me hear how many 
letters you can say today. 

(George rapidly recites the whole alphabet.) 

catHy—Good, George! You know all the let- 
ters already! Now it is time to learn to write 
your name. This is your name. (She spells 
and writes.) 

GEORGE ( pays attention for a moment, then 
jum ps up) —Oh, Cathy, I want to sing the al- 
phabet song. (He begins skipping around the 
table as he sings the letters to tune of “Baa, 
Baa, Black Shee p.”) 

(Cathy jumps up and joins George in the 
song on the second singing of it. They skip off 
stage together as they sing: “Now Ive said 
my A,B,C, tell me what you think of me.) 

NaRRaTOR (in front of curtain)—When he 
was ten years old, George left the Carvers. 
He worked on a farm belonging to a childless 
Negro couple and went to school in Neosho, 
Missouri. Later he lived in Olathe and in 
Minneapolis, Kansas, with another family of 
his race. He graduated from high school there. 
He earned his Bachelor’s and his Master’s de- 
grees from Iowa State College. In our next 
scene you will see Dr. Jones, President of 
lowa State College of Agriculture, awarding 
the Master of Science degree to George 
Washington Carver. Dr. Thomas, Dean of 
Instruction, will give him his academic hood, 
which shows by its color that his degree is in 
the field of science. 


Seene 2 

(Dr. Jones stands right front of stage be- 
side a table with diplomas. Dr. Thomas stands 
near the table where the hoods are arranged. 
George is off stage left.) 

narrator (calls out very clearly)—George 
Washington Carver. 

(George walks to table where Dr. Thomas 
is standing. Dr. Thomas places hood on 
George, who then moves on to Dr. Jones.) 

or. sones—The Iowa State College bestows 
upon you the Master of Science degree in Ag- 
riculture and Mechanical Arts. Congratula- 
tions! 

eeorce—Thank you. (He takes diploma in 
his left hand. Dr. Jones shakes his right hand. 
Commencement music begins and George 
marches off stage as curtain closes.) 

NARRATOR (in front of curtain)—George 
Washington Carver became an instructor in 
botany at Iowa State College. In Scene Three 
you will observe him teaching in a classroom. 


Scene 3 


(Students are at their desks.) 

pr. carver—Students, our discussion for to- 
day is on plants and their needs. Jane, you 
may read the chart on plants. 

Jane—Plants are alive. They need air. They 
need water, too. They do not move about as 
animals do. Plants help man in many ways. 

pr. carver—Fine, Jane. Are there questions? 

ronato—Yes, Dr. Carver. How do plants 
help man? 

(Messenger knocks before entering the 
classroom. He hands Dr. Carver a letter. Dr. 
Carver thanks him. Messenger exits.) 

pr. carver—That’s a challenging thought, 
Ronald. Think ‘about this until tomorrow 
when we will discuss it. Meanwhile, you may 
each list ways in which man is helped by ani- 
mals. Leave your papers on the desk when 
you finish. We will talk about them tomorrow. 

(Students begin making lists.) 

(Dr. Carver opens and reads his letter si- 
lently while Narrator, off stage, reads it 
aloud.) (Continued on page 105) 
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7? brook laughs loudest in the spring when the melted 
ice fills its banks, and it has much water to carry to 
the river. Later, the brook feeds baby grasses and blue- 
bells and yellow dandelions that nod happily in the big 
meadow. 

The willow tree dips long, green fingers in the cool wa- 
ter. The swiftly flowing water catches the fingers of the 
willow tree, and floats them downstream a little way. And 
when a strong wind shakes the tree, the trailing fingers 
of the willow are pulled this way and that in the clear 
water. 

The brook laughs and the willow tree sways and whis- 
pers to the passing wind. And the birds from the wood- 
land gather in the branches of the willow to chatter loud- 
ly about their nest building. 

When summer comes, the thick moss lies under the wa- 
ter, like a green, velvet carpet. And the minnows swim in 
and out from under long grasses rooted to the brook bed. 
The minnows are like bits of swiftly moving colored glass 
as they dart from under the grasses and into the patches 
of sunlight. 

A small turtle paddles over the stones in the shallow 
water along the bank. His shell is black and gray and 
green. It glistens in the sunlight. The turtle climbs on a 
large flat stone and stays there to take a sun bath where 
the air is warm, 

Summer showers send raindrops into the brook. The 
raindrops tinkle like silver bells as they strike the water. 
The raindrops turn into bubbles and float downstream 
like tiny balloons. But the long green fingers of the willow 
catch and burst the raindrop bubbles. 

In the autumn, the birds say “Good-by” to the brook. 
They perch on the stones and flutter their wings and chat- 
ter about the past summer. About their families and 
where they found the fattest worms. 

Then the leaves fall from the woodland trees. The 
leaves are russet and yellow and red. The wind chases the 
leaves into the meadow where they dance this way and 
that. The leaves are like pieces of bright, crinkled silk, 
and they make a rustling sound as they dance across the 
meadow. Some of them dance into the brook. The brook 
laughs as it pushes the leaves downstream. Now the leaves 
are like tiny colored boats. 

A big black ant slips from a stone onto one of the tiny, 
colored leaf boats. The ant clings to the side of the boat 
as it rushes downstream. The brook laughs at the fright- 
ened ant. 


JEAN REEDY 


the 


King Frost sends North Wind to warn of the coming 
winter. North Wind shakes the last leaves from the trees. 
North Wind howls and shrieks and tells the little growing 
things to creep into their warm earth beds. North Wind 
brags about how King Frost will stop the laughter of the 
brook so that when the branches of the willow brush 
against one another they will sound like the clanking of 
armor. 

Snowflakes fill the meadow, covering the dry leaves 
with a soft white blanket. The sun makes each tree a 
sparkling fairy palace. The green fingers of the willow 
tree are frozen and held in the thick coat of ice that King 
Frost has laid over the brook. North Wind sweeps the 
snow into big drifts, and piles them high on the ice- 
covered brook. North Wind tears branches from the trees 
and scatters them over the snow. 

Now it seems as though the brook is also under the spell 
of King Frost, and that he has stopped the voice of the 
laughing brook. 

But no! The brook has won over King Frost, at last. 
For under the heavy branches and high snowdrifts and 
thick coat of ice, a trickle of brook still laughs, as it flows 
swiftly on, waiting for spring when it will again take 
much water to the big river. 


Rich in Color Words, This Story Will Motivate 
Discussion and Rhythmic Play 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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geese was a little frog. A very 
little frog indeed. In fact, Hop-away 
had only just become a frog. Yesterday 
he had been a polliwog, swimming under 


ars a log, in a bog. But now, today, Hop- 
a! away was a real baby frog. 
Ct Hop-a-little was his mother. Hop-a- 


big was his father. They all lived to- 
gether, under the log, in the bog. 
One day, Hop-a-big said, “Under this 


ae old log, in this old bog, is no place for 
: a new baby frog. We must take Hop- 
ps away away, and find a new home. We 


OR must find a pool. A cool pool. A cool 
blue pool. 

ay So Hop-a-big took a big hop, and 
ai went on his way. 

Then Hop-a-little took a little hop, 
and went on her way. Last of all, Hop- 
away took a very little hop, and went on 
his way. 

Hop-a-big, with his big hops, very 
soon found a new pool. A new cool pool. 
A new blue cool pool, in a green, green, 
green wood. 

The new blue pool would make a fine 
. new home for Hop-away. Hop-a-big was 
a): very pleased. He sat down to wait for 


Hop-a-little to come. When Hop-a-little 
saw the new cool blue pool, in the green, 
green wood, with the pretty flowers all 
around, she was very happy. 

“This will make a fine new home for 
Hop-away,” she said. 

But when Hop-away saw the new blue 
cool pool, in the green wood, he cried! 

“What's the matter?” asked Hop-a- 
little. 

“Why are you crying?” asked Hop-a- 
big. 

“It is too big!” cried Hop-away. “I am 
just a little baby frog. The new cool 
blue pool is too big. I will get lost. I 
want to go back under the log in the 
little bog.” 

“You are a funny little frog,” said 
Hop-a-big. “We will stay here. The new 
cool blue pool in the green, green wood 
is the best home for a new little frog.” 

“But I will get lost,” cried Hop-away. 

“You must stay close to me,” said Hop- 
a-little. 

“And close to me,” said Hop-a-big. 

So the whole summer long Hop-away 
stayed close to Hop-a-big and Hop-a- 
little, so that he would not get lost. 


JAN ABBOTT 


But every time he looked at the cool 
blue pool, he cried, “It is too big!” 

Then, summer was over. The trees 
around the new cool blue pool began to 
lose their leaves. The air grew cold. Hop- 
away stayed in the water to keep warmer. 

Then, winter came. Hop-away and 
Hop-a-little and Hop-a-big went down, 
down to the bottom of the new cool blue 
pool, and went to sleep. 

For a long time the three frogs slept, 
snug in the mud at the bottom of the new 
cool blue pool. And up above, the wind 
blew cold, and the land was white. 

Then one morning Hop-away woke up 
and swam up, up, up to the top of the 
new blue cool pool. My, how the pool 
changed! It was no longer such a big 
pool. Hop-away was not afraid. 

“The pool is smaller,” said Hop-away. 
“IT won't get lost now.” 

Hop-a-big gave a big laugh. 

Hop-a-little gave a little laugh. 

“The pool is not smaller. The pool is 
the same size. It is you who are bigger. 
That is why you are not afraid.” 

“Yes,” said Hop-away. “I AM BIG- 
GER!” He was very happy. 
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" en cuatihges was a great big frog. He lived in a pond. 
He was the biggest frog there. For that reason he 
was always bragging. He would say to the other frogs, 
“T am the biggest frog in the world! 
I have the loudest voice in the world! 
I have the greenest skin in the world! 
I have the longest legs in the world! 
I have the biggest eyes in the world!” 
Goggle-Eyes was the biggest frog in the pond, but he 
was not the biggest frog in the world. He had a loud 
voice, but some of the other frogs had loud voices, too. 
His skin was very green, but it was not greener than that 
of the other frogs. He had long back legs, but his front 
legs were rather short. However, he did have the biggest 
eyes of all. That much was true. It was on this account 
that he was called “Goggle-Eyes.” 
Most of the time Goggle-Eyes kept on bragging. He 
would jump up and call out in a loud voice. 
The frogs soon became used to the talk. Freddy-Frog, 
Frieda-Frog, and the others heard Goggle-Eyes so much 
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FRANCES JACOBS ALBERTS 


O NE morning David was pulling on his yellow jacket, getting 
ready to go to school. David had started school just this 
year, and he always carried his red pencil with his own name 
on it. Grandmother had given him the pencil. 
He walked to school in the morning, home for lunch at noon, 
and back to school again for the afternoon. 
Now his father walked into the room, and sat down on the 


bed beside David, but he did not help him dress. 


“David,” he said, “next week you are going to have a new 


baby brother or sister.” 


“I am?” said David. “Why do I need a new baby brother or 


sister around the house?” 


“Because,” said David’s father, “a new baby brother or sis- 


ter can be of great help to us around the house.” 


David just kept right on pulling on his yellow jacket. He 
thought about it while he put on a shoe. After he had tied 


the shoe string with a good tight knot, he got up. 
“I'd rather have a puppy,” he said. 


JESSIE HOLTZHAUSER 


that they did not pay any attention to him. When he would 
start these speeches, they would not even come to the top 
of the water. 

Goggle-Eyes did not like this. He wanted the other frogs 
to listen to him. It was not fun when no one heard him. So 
he wondered what he could say to get their attention. He 
thought, “I want to be the most important frog in the 
pond.” So he said, “We have never had a king. I should 
like to be king. I shall be King of the Frogs.” 

He jumped into the water, and swam to tell the other 
frogs. Goggle-Eyes called out: 

“T shall be King of the Frogs! 
I shall be King of the Frogs!” 

He swam around until all heard him. At first, they 
laughed little croak, croak, croaks. They did not let on that 
they heard him. But day after day, Goggle-Eyes traveled 
about and kept saying: 

“T shall be King of the Frogs! 
I shall be King of the Frogs!” 
Finally, everyone grew tired of this. (Continued on page 65) 


Just then his mother’s voice said, “Time to start for 
school, David.” 

David ran down the hall and out the door calling, “Good- 
by, Mother. Good-by, Daddy.” 

“Good-by, David,” they said. 

On the street was Jim, David’s best friend. 

“Hi,” said Jim, who was still eating a piece of buttered 
bread. 

“Hi,” said David. “I’m going to have a new baby brother 
or sister next week,” 

“You are?” said Jim. “What for? What will you do with 
a baby brother or sister? I haven’t got one.” 

“Oh, Daddy says a baby brother or sister can be of great 
help to us around the house,” answered David, walking 
along. “I’d rather have a puppy.” 

Just then the two friends came to the school crossing. 
There was their friend the policeman. 

“Good morning,” said the policeman, 

“Good morning,” said both David and Jim. 

“Guess what David’s going to have around the house,” 
said Jim. “He’s going to have a baby brother or sister.” 

“How fine,” said the policeman, “I have a baby around 
my house. It’s nice you’re going to have one too.” 

“I'd rather have a puppy,” said David, and just then the 
light changed, and the policeman led all the children across 
the street. 

Soon they were at school. When they were all in their 
room, and in their seats, the teacher, Miss Brown, smiled 
at them and said, “Good morning.” 

“Good morning, Miss Brown,” said all the children. 

“What’s new this morning?” asked Miss Brown. 

Jim waved his hand. 

“What is it, Jim?” asked Miss Brown. 

“Guess what. David’s going to have a baby brother or 
sister next week.” 

“How wonderful, David,” smiled Miss Brown. 

And then when school was over David ran home and into 
his house. He shouted, “Hi, mother, I’m home.” There was 
no answer, but as he ran down the hall, out from the kitchen 
door there walked a little black puppy! 

For a minute David just stood still. Then he went to the 
little black puppy. It was just so high and half as wide. 
David picked him up. How soft the (Continued on page 64) 
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Dishwashing for Girls 


EFF LARSON was stretched out flat on his back on the grass. “I was showing Suzy how to tie up cuts, and I used the 
He had his hands clasped under his head, and was day- doll to explain.” 
dreaming. He imagined he had just hit a home run for the “Then I'll have to use some plain gauze,” said Mrs. Larsen, 
Yankees. He was running the bases, waving at the cheering “and I won't be able to finish up the dishes.” She washed her 
crowds, Uncle Jim was standing at home plate, waiting to thumb with soap and water, and bandaged it neatly. 
shake his hand. Then she looked at Jeff. 
Suddenly his mother called from the kitchen window, “Jeff, “Maybe you would like to finish washing up the dishes,” 
come in here a minute, will you?” she suggested. 
Jeff stood up slowly and sighed. The daydream was over. “Who, me?” said Jeff, in horror. “Dishwashing is for girls! 
“You'd think she could have waited until I crossed home What would the fellows think if they caught me doing the 
plate,” he said to himself. dishes? What would Uncle Jim think? He never would do 
He walked slowly across the yard, and opened the kitchen things like that. Where’s Suzy, anyway? That’s her kind of 
door. His mother was standing near the sink, holding her work.” 
hand tightly. “Your sister is staying over at Grandma’s tonight,” said 
“I've cut my thumb on the paring knife,” she said. “Do — Mrs. Larsen. “You knew that. But if doing the dishes is going 
you happen to know where the Band-aids are? They're not in to disgrace you forever, don’t bother.” 
the first-aid drawer. I’ve looked.” “It’s not that I don’t want to help,” said Jeff. “Don’t I 
“Well,” said Jeff, “there were only one or two of them bring out the garbage? Don’t I mow the lawn? I do men’s 
left. | used them up on Suzy’s doll.” work, but athletes like Uncle Jim and me, how could we?” 
“Whatever for?” said his mother. Mrs. Larsen smiled. (Continued on page 64) 


the Market Place 


AGNES KEMPTON 


Ma CONTEZ straightened up a moment to 
ease the tiredness in her back. She gazed with 
satisfaction at the large pottery pitcher she was 
painting. As soon as it was finished it would join 
the display of platters, vases, water jugs, and oth- 
er items that were spread out on the sidewalk be- 
neath the broad white canvas. 

This was the peak of the tourist season, and the 
activity in the market place often made Marita’s 
head swirl. There were lean months, though, when 
she hardly sold anything. Still her grandfather and 
she managed to live fairly well on their small in- 
come, though there was never money left over for 
luxuries of any kind. 

The business of selling pottery had been started 
by her grandfather many years ago, but now that 
Marita was old enough to carry on, he took very 
little part of it. He was growing old, and there was 
a stiffening in his joints that made it hard for him 
to move about. He was content just to sit in his 
canvas chair and watch the vendors and their cus- 
tomers haggle over the prices of various items. 
But most of all he enjoyed chatting with the tour- 


a6 ists from the United States. 
Whenever Marita heard the old man talking 
eS that way a great sadness filled her heart, for she 
) knew that he dreamed of one day making a trip to 


the United States. She had heard so much about 
the wondrous sights to be (Continued on page 66) 
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The Basket Weaver 


LOIS ALLEN 


N A tropical island in the New Guinea region, long before 
World War II, a rich native named Koro built a fine house on 
a hill slope which overlooked a strip of marsh land beside the sea. 

Koro wanted the strip of marsh land, but its owner refused to 
sell. Many times Koro asked, and was turned down. The owner, 
Singa, was a poor man with eight children, among whom was a boy 
named Cham. 

Cham’s father was a basket maker. He made his baskets from the 
rushes that grew in the marsh. One day, because he had fallen 
gravely ill, Singa called his family close. He clasped his wife’s hand. 
His face was troubled. 

“It is possible I will soon die,” he said. “When Koro hears of 
this, he will come again. Do not let him have his way. Say no to 
him. Do you hear me, Nanni?” 

His wife nodded. 

“Children, do you also hear?” 

Cham was first to speak. “We hear, Father. We will never let 
Koro take the marsh.” 

The others looked surprised to hear him speak so boldly. His 
father smiled, and smiling, went to sleep and soon after died. 

Then Cham found himself with a problem, for Koro came at 
once to order the family to sell him the marsh. He did not listen to 
Mother Nanni. 

“Who is the head here? I do not deal with a woman!” Koro said. 

“You will talk to me,” Cham answered, trying to stand tall be- 
fore Koro. He kept his glance away from the scabbard in which 
the man’s sharp knife hung. Cham stuck out his chin. “We have to 
keep the marsh because we're basket makers, and need the rushes.” 

“T will pay.” 

“Money does not grow. The rushes do. When the money is spent, 
what will we do? How can we buy food?” 

Koro’s thumb rubbed the handle of his knife. He looked menac- 
ingly into Cham’s eyes. “For the last time, sell me the marsh!” 

“No!” Cham said. 

“May the red demons from across the waters come and beat you 
to death!” Koro snarled. He stamped out of the small hut so angrily 
he crashed against one of the door posts, knocking it out of place. 
Some of the rushes thatching the roof slid down upon his head. 

The rain season ended, and the marsh mud dried. Nanni wove 
busily, and taught the children new patterns. 

Cham was the best weaver of them all. His baskets and mats sold 
readily in the village, and he was pleased. 

The worry over Koro faded during the hot summer. Koro must 
have decided he did not want the marsh after all, Cham thought. 

The boy looked up the hill slope rising above the marsh to the 
large house where Koro lived. Cham saw carved pillars and balco- 
nies, and window holes through which the soft air blew. The roof 
was thickly thatched with palm leaves. It hung far out over the 
matted walls, to keep out the rain storms. Someday, perhaps, Cham 
thought, when he was grown, he would build a house like that, not 
so large or grand, but sound and strong, and fine to look at. The 
rushes began to make raspy noises when they swayed in the wind. 
They, too, were drying in the caked mud. The family had to eat 
a little less to make their food last until the rains came, and a fresh 
growth of rushes provided work for them. But no one was worried. 
Koro was almost forgotten. (Continued on page 67) 


Yearbook 


DOROTHY DILL MASON 


| ge put down his pencil, leaned back in his chair, and picked 
up the sheet of paper in front of him. He read it over careful- 
ly, chuckling now and then, occasionally marking out a word and 
putting in another. 

He was laughing heartily over one bit when the door opened, and 
Carol came in. 

“Hi, distinguished editor of our great yearbook! What's so fun- 
ny?” she asked curiously. 

“Greetings, humble assistant editor of our great yearbook,” Rob 
nodded. “What’s so funny? My own humor! I should never admit 
it, but I really find myself very amusing.” 

“You are your own best friend!” Carol laughed. “However, I’ll 
agree with you. You’re very funny. So now you have two admirers! 
What is it this time?” 

Rob waved the paper at her. “I’ve been writing some jingles to 
go alongside the pictures. Thought it would liven things up a little 
to have something personal about each student.” 

“What a wonderful idea,” Carol cried. “Sounds like a lot of hard 
work, though. Let me see.” 

Rob swung around in his chair. “I'll read them to you. I’ve only 
got five so far, but I’ve got lots of ideas for the rest. Here's one 
about Bing: 

“Bing is our star pitcher, 

And he makes the rooters beam. 
But here’s some news for you, Bing. 
There are eight more on the team!” 

Carol looked surprised. “Why, Rob! He’s our best athlete. He 
may be a little conceited, but... .” 

“A little!” Rob interrupted. “Why, he’s so conceited, I’ll bet he 
writes fan letters to himself!” 

Carol laughed uncertainly. “Just the same, it doesn’t seem like 
the place to . . Well, anyway, who's next?” 

“Doug. Listen to this. It’s a good one.” Rob cleared his throat 
and began: 

“Doug simply reeks with glamour; 
Girls swoon when he walks by. 

But, fellas, you can slay ’em too... 
Just Scent-More Hair Oil buy!” 

“That’s not fair, Rob,” Carol said indignantly, “This makes 
Doug sound like an awful heel.” 

Rob sneered knowingly. “You like him, too, I see!” 

“Yes, I do,” Carol said stoutly. “Because he’s always polite and 
friendly, and he has a good sense of humor.” 

“And curly hair,” Rob added, “that smells real pretty!” 

Carol glared at him. “Who's next?” (Continued on page 62) 
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ANITA M. SMITH 


Yeacher, First Grade, Columbine 
School, Boulder, Colorado 


can democratic living 
mean to the six-year-old 
school child who first becomes in- 
volved in group action? Will it be 
a secure, satisfactory, and chal- 
lenging experience? 

My first grade in Columbine 
School, in Boulder, Colorado, was 
organized as a living democracy, 
and a report of its activities may 
interest other teachers who wish 
to enrich the primary program. 

The classroom was called Sun- 
shine City, and the Golden Rule 
was the basis for behavior. The 
rows of seats were the avenues. 
Room government was patterned 
on the city-manager type we have 


Lived 


in Boulder. The children of each 
avenue elected a council member, 
and a city manager was elected to 
preside over the council. These 
members were elected every week 
to give each child an opportunity 
to participate. 

Good group action begins with 
solving problems which are impor- 
tant to the whole group. Some- 
times, if the problem is not clear- 
ly understood at the beginning, 
the children will come up with an 
off-the-subject solution, but the 
teacher can easily help them use 
this in solving the original prob- 
lem, with better re- 
sults than at first expected. 


oftentimes 
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Our Procedure 


Each avenue of five or six chil- 
dren met in a small discussion 
group with its council member in 
charge. This meeting was a “buzz 
session.” When a solution or de- 
cision was reached, the group re- 
turned to its seats, except for the 
council member, who went to the 
front of the room. After all coun- 
cil members were ready, they re- 
ported the decision of their re- 
spective groups. The teacher then 
helped them reach a conclusion. 

It is important for the teacher 
to know when to step in and when 
to let pupils “flounder.” In the 
beginning stages of group dynam- 
ics, she holds the reins more firm- 
ly than later, but she is always 
ready in an emergency to offer 
suggestions. The children soon 
learn when to seek her help, and 
they are happier about asking for 
guidance. 

Buzz-session behavior was the 
first major problem discussed by 
my first-graders. They agreed on 
these rules: 

1. If you do not behave, go to 
your seat, and put your head 
on your desk. 

. Don’t talk when others talk. 

. Don’t be silly. 

Everyone gets a second chance 

even if he isn’t good, and had 

to take his seat. When this hap- 
pens, a council member will 
ask the child if he is ready to 
come back and use self-control. 


Sigus of Leadership 


Leadership qualities were dis- 
covered and developed. Some 
leaders’ remarks were outstand- 
ing: 

“We're not talking about Jim; 
we're talking about John.” (Ad- 
dressed to a child who had not 
been paying attention.) “Now, 
let’s get down to business.” “Pat, 
don't talk so much.” (Motioned 
Pat back into his proper place.) 
“I want to show Kathy what I 
mean.” (He got up and demon- 
strated his idea.) “Don't vote 
twice, Stephen; I've seen you do 
that two times.” “What are your 
suggestions?” “Do any of you 
have a better idea?” 

After voting five to one on 
where to hang the Halloween cat, 
a leader asked the dissenting vot- 
er, “Where do you want the cat, 
Carol?” Then he said, “Let’s all 
decide where to hang the witch,” 


. be 


whereupon the six councilors 

moved around the room to find a 

suitable place. 

Some buzz sessions were disci- 
plinary in nature. Bob was a prob- 
lem, and I suggested that perhaps 
the group could help him. 
Problem: How can we help Bob 
become a better citizen? 
Comments: 

1. Whisper “self-control” to him. 

2. Let him sit in the self-control 
chair in the back of the room 
when he bothers classmates. 

3. Make him do work at home. 

4. Don’t give him recess. 

Question: What do we like about 

Bob? 

Comments: 

1. He does good work. 

2. He is never selfish. 

3. He is friendly. 

These points helped Bob save 
face, and gave the children posi- 
tive thoughts about him. It was 
not only the turning point for bet- 
ter behavior on Bob’s part, but it 
increased understanding and tol- 
erance among the children. After 
Bob’s buzz session, I proposed 
one for me by asking, “What do 
you like about Miss Smith?” 
Comments: 

1. She does good deeds. 

2. She lets us use her eraser. 

3. She is fair with us. We should 
be fair too. 

4. She teaches us good things. 

5. When we don’t know some- 
thing, she will help us. 

Then I asked, “What does Miss 
Smith need to improve?” They 
hesitated to criticize a teacher un- 
til I explained that it would be 
helpful to me. 

Comments: 

1. She needs to improve in shut- 
ting her desk drawer. 

2. She needs to remember where 
she puts her red marking pen- 
cil. 

She should not talk until ev- 

eryone is quiet. 

We wish she would whisper to 

us when she finds desks open. 

She should improve her writ- 

ing. 

We wish she wouldn’t lose her 

temper sometimes. 

At the beginning of the school 
year, I purposely talk of my bad 
habits, such as leaving the desk 
drawer open. Then, during the 
year, I try to show improvement. 
This establishes a bond of under- 
standing between us. To live suc- 
cessfully in the democracy of six- 
year-olds, (Continued on page 69) 
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Drum Beat 
(Continued from page 28) 


back to the editor. I help in the final 
proofreading and arrangement. A 
parent types our master sheets. ( First- 
grade news stories are typed on the 
primer typewriter full width of sheet. 
The rest of the paper is typed on a 
regular typewriter and run off on 
8%” x 11” ditto paper, two columns 
to a page.) The circulation staff then 
takes over and under the guidance of 
the school secretary duplicates enough 
copies for the entire school. 

The March 1959 issue had for fea- 
ture articles: “The School Aquar- 
ium,” “School Science Fair Spring 
Project,” “Science Hobbies,” and 
“Science Safety.” The editorial was 
entitled “Science Television.” There 
were book reports, accounts of trips 
taken by third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, reports on what some 
grades were studying, national news 
(U.S. Navy launched a new ship), 
a poem about March, and a cross- 
word puzzle. There were also the 
puzzle page and the two pages of 
large-type first-grade news and re- 
ports. The Roving Reporter, a sixth- 
grade girl, found much to comment 
on. 


ROVING REPORTER 


Well, how do you like our new 
aquarium? Mrs. Walker has decided 
to keep it in the auditorium so that 
everyone may see it. I wonder if you 
know how many different kinds of 
fish we have in our aquarium. 

Mrs. Warren’s room also has a new 
aquarium. It has almost the same 
kinds of fish as the one in the audi- 
torium. The class saved its money 
and decided to buy some tropical 
fish. They already had the money for 
the aquarium. 

As you know, we're still getting 
new students in our school. Here are 
a few of them: 

Leroy and Mary Penn came from 
Charles County, Maryland. Bill and 
Bob Jordan came from El Paso, 
Texas, and Jeff Adams came from 
Glassmanor. George Wilson, John 
Stanley, and Sharon and Linda 
Sherry came from Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Flaesch is also new. She took 
Mrs. Leander’s place. Mrs. Flaesch 
comes from Virginia and has three 
children. Their names are Julia, 
April, and Charles. We hope she 
likes our school as much as we do. 

We're very sorry about Gregory 
Torney’s accident but glad he’s back 
at school now. 

Wasn’t Mr. Nouri Tawfig from 
Iraq a nice person? He visited our 
school last month. Other visitors 
were Mrs. Wackwitz, our art super- 
visor, and Mr. Young, helping teach- 
er in art. They were interested in the 
pictures we had done. They hope we 
are saving some of our good ones for 
the county fair next year. 

Did you see the fire engines that 
stopped at school a few weeks ago? 
They were filling their water tanks 
at our well so that in case of a fire, 
they would have enough water to put 
it out. 

I’m sure you have noticed the 
painters outside. They are repainting 
the white window frames and doors 
that need it. 

Mary Ann Foose, Grade 6 
Mrs. Warren’s Room 


A few days after the paper has 
been delivered we have our second 
full staff meeting. This includes re- 
porters from all the other classrooms. 
We discuss the paper and get parent, 


teacher, and pupil reaction. We try 
to see what errors can be avoided in 
the subsequent issues. The children 
are encouraged to express their views 
and real thinking is demanded. Some- 
times I find the staff surprised that 
someone really wants to know what 
they think about situations. Once 
our gifted children are set to think- 
ing, astonishing ideas and solutions 
are contributed. 


Drum Beat is a distinct challenge 
to each gifted child in my room. It 
accepts only his best. There is a 
place for the contributions of each 
one, no matter what his interest or 
talent may be. 

Learnings are numerous: the aware- 
ness of time, the need for action, the 
constant looking ahead and planning, 
the cooperative effort, the right per- 
spective, and independent thinking 


are just a few of the areas of growth 
encouraged by this undertaking. 

And when it is all done there is the 
great satisfaction of seeing in tangible 
form the results of everyone's best ef- 
forts. To share one’s best with others 
is a rewarding experience; to have 
worked well for the school is grat- 
ifying; to have reached an objective 
entitles each child to approving recog- 
nition. 


or Revised 


New 
5,000 panicles! 


Biographice 


tors and students. 


The 1960 World Book Encyclopedia rep- 
resents an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to make avail- 
able to schools, libraries, and homes the 
most modern, accurate, and useful refer- 
ence set. Write for complete informa- 
tion without obligation. Address: World 
Book Encyclopedia, Box 3565, Merchan- 
dise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


One of the 
Up-to-Date, 
instructive 
visual Aids! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 


Most 


Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 1960 World 
Book makes important new contributions to education. The re- 
vised and expanded twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia 
offers tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three dimen- 
sional” map program, and thousands of 
new or revised articles. New illustrations 
are more interesting, more numerous than 
ever before. In fact, no other reference set 
has ever been more precisely organized 
and systematically revised to help educa- 
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Here now! help you... 


Every Change... Important 
Every Advantage ..- Definite 


WORLD BOOK 


Now in 20 Volumes 
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RAISE 
MONEY 


FOR YOUR GROUP 
With fast selling 
American Seeds 


This teacher-approved money raising 
plan is especially designed for groups 
of school-age children to use. It is the 
first choice of over 5,000 Schools and 
Classrooms across the nation. Your 
group will find it easy to raise $24 to 
$400 selling American Seeds at l5c a 
pack. Forty cents of every dollar 
collected is yours—without a cent of 
investment! 


SEND NO MONEY—THERE IS NO RISK 


The best part of this plan is— it’s quick 
and easy. The boys and girls have the 
seeds right with them. They can de- 
liver the seeds and get the money at 
once—no order taking, no delay. In 
just one hour every boy and girl should 
»¢ able to sell one Sales Kit and make 
a profit for your group. There is no 
cash outlay, you pay nothing in ad- 
vance. We will send you one Sales Kit 
containing twenty 15c packs of seeds 
for each student in your group. Sell 
20 Kits and make $24.00 profit. Sell 
40 Kits, make $48.00. Sell 60 Kits, 
make $72.00, etc. There is no risk— 
for you may return any unsold packs 
to us. 


LARAKSPUR 


3rd graders can do it! 


Miss Wancy Lee, 3rd grade 
teacher, writes: “tach of my third 
graders sold 40 packs of seeds ina 
very few days. Thank you for the 
bonus gifts 


GIANT WEATHER MAP 
for Teachers and Group Leaders 


Order now and receive FREE with 
your seeds a Giant Weather Map of 
the United States. This big pictorial 
weather story with spectacular full- 
color pictures of storms, tornadoes, 
wind flows and cloud formations will 
fascinate your students. This Giant 
weather map is sent FREE with your 
firat group order for Seeds, 


Personal Prize for Every Boy and Girl 


A personal prize, in addition to the 
40% profit for your group, will be sent 
to every boy or girl who sells one 
Sales Kit (20 packs of seeds). Fill out 
the coupon. It must be signed by an 
adult . . . a teacher, principal or group 
leader, who will sponsor the sales 
campaign. 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 29, Lancaster, Pa. * Our 42nd Year 


_CUT HERE AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
jAMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 29, Lancaster, Pa. { 


I have __._students in my selling group. Please send me one Sales Kit for eacn | 
jstudent, each Sales Kit to contain 20 packs of high-« uality tested seeds. We will sell them 
at 15¢ a pack, keep 40% of the money collected and send the balance to you, plus any i 
unsold seeds, within 60 days. Send me the seeds checked. 

j ») ALi FLOWER ALL VEGETABLE MIXED FLOWER AND 
SEEDS SEEDS VEGETABLE SEEDS 


IMy name ia, 


{Teacher of Grade Principal [] Adult Group Leader 


| Name of School or Group 


i 


Addreas (for shipment) 


THE NEWEST KIND OF 
Teacher's Per 


AA 
-MONTY 
) 
4 , 
MOLDS 
THEY ARE IDEAL FOR 
YOUR CLASSROOM 
ART-CRAPT PROGRAM 
Cesting and painting PIN-MONEY 


Art Plaster figures and plaques is 
ret ently educetional but the subject 


World Famous 
ED DURLACHER 
helps you teach 
Rhythms, Square 
Dancing, Couple Dances, 
Play Party Games, Physical 
Fitness Activities, Marches, 
Rope Skipping. 


metter con be tied in with ether Send Send fer tree brechere 
Classroom er Schoo! Activities, See OR YOUR 5 

h HON y PART ‘ORD 
PIN-MONEY MOLDS ere eveileble YOUR DARINER RECORE 
ot yeur Art-Craft Distributer. Records for Box Freeport, N.Y. 


all grades 
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HENRIETTA A. OLLIVER 


the minuet, the gavotte 
was a peasant dance original- 
ly. And like the minuet, it too 
started in France. To peasants 
living in southern France, the 
Alpine mountaineers were known 
as Gavots. From this name the 
dance was called a gavotte. 

The gavotte spread all over 
France, and was popular from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, especially so at the court of 
Louis XIV. The gavotte is a live- 
lier dance than the minuet, yet it 
is quite dignified. But unlike the 
minuet, which is danced by cou- 
ples forming a straight line, the 
gavotte is a round dance in which 
couples dance various figures. 

Like the other dance forms, the 
gavotte was introduced into dance 
suites by Bach and Handel, but 
it seldom was used as a part of 
a symphony. However, one of our 
modern composers, Prokofieff, has 
used a gavotte in his Classical 
Symphony (Angel Record 35008; 
a good record to buy because the 
reverse side has Dukas’ “Sorcer- 
er’s Apprentice,” Ravel’s “La 
Valse,” and de Falla’s “Three- 
Cornered Hat Dances”). 

As you listen, see whether you 
can discover the measure in which 
it is written. (Although there are 
seemingly four counts to a meas- 
ure, it is really in duple time— 
two counts to a measure.) Play 
a part of Mozart’s “Minuet.” 
Note that the accent and the 
dance begin on the first count of 
the measure. What happens in a 
gavotte? The music begins on an 
upbeat and the dance doesn’t 
start until the first beat of the first 
full measure. 

There is a delightful gavotte 
used by Ambroise Thomas as an 


THE LIVELY GAVOTTE 


orchestral intermezzo between the 
first and second acts of his opera 
Mignon, which was written in 
1866. This is a very dainty gavotte, 
the effect of which is heightened 
by the crisp thirty-second notes. 
(It is impossible to get this record 
on a long-playing record unless 
one wishes to buy the entire opera. 
However, it is found in many 
piano collections, or one may be 
able to pick up an old 78 rpm 
record. ) 

This gavotte also begins on the 
offbeat. Can you tell how many 
melodies there are? Let’s sing the 
first melody (eight measures). 
Notice that it is repeated. Then 
there is an answering melody, 
again beginning on the offbeat. 
It is only four measures long and 
it is repeated. A few measures are 
added for a smooth return to the 
first melody, which is repeated; 
there is an abrupt pause, and the 
gavotte ends with a dainty coda. 

Let us return to the Gavotte 
from the Classical Symphony by 
Prokofieff. Prokofieff gave it this 
name because it is written in the 
form of classical music. However, 
you can tell that it was not writ- 
ten in the eighteenth century, but 
in the twentieth. (Play the Ga- 
votte again.) Its accents are 
stronger. Is the melody easy to 
sing? (No, it is more instrumental. 
If you can secure piano copies of 
both the gavottes discussed, let 
the class hear both.) What do you 
notice in the Prokofieff composi- 
tion? (The use of many acciden- 
tals—sharps, flats, and naturals.) 
This is characteristic of a mod- 
ern composition. 

The lesson may end with the 
playing of the entire Classical 
Symphony to show how delightful 
the Gavotte is as a third move- 
ment. 


WHAT'S IN MY POCKET? 


DRAW or fashion from cut paper and mount on chip 
board a large figure of a girl. Her dress or pinafore 
has a real paper sack stapled to it for a pocket. Have 
a box of small objects and a supply of cut-paper let- 
ters. Clip the letter R to the pocket and let a child 
choose "R things” from the box to put in the pocket. 
If he succeeds, he attaches another initial to the pocket 
and chooses the next player. Suggested R things: rock, 
rope, ring, rose (artificial). Paste pocket-sized pictures 
on felt or cardboard to increase choices. Variation: A 
child puts objects in pocket and another child removes 
and identifies them, naming correct initial letter. 


MARIAN MAY, Supervisor of Art 
Elementary Schools, Azusa, Californie 
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54 ERNI, Two Horse 


8 CEZANNE, Blue Vase 


21 MONET, Bridge, Argenteuil 49 ROMNEY, Miss Willoughby 


New! ART REPRODUCTIONS 


© to improve Instruction in Art! 


Choose from these WORLD FAMOUS MASTERPIECES 


LITHOGRAPHED IN ° for Art Appreciation 
° © for School or Home Study 
Six Colors 


~ 


ALL THE SUBTLE SHADING, THE DELICATE FORM, THE COLOR, © for Home Framing 
and EXQUISITE DESIGN THAT FINE REPRODUCTION CAN BRING. 


57 HALS, Singing Boys 


You must SEE these beautiful reproductions of world 
famous paintings to fully realize this remarkable value. PRICED AT ONLY 


Compare with others sold at leading bookstores and 
studios for $7 to $10 each! 


Lithographed in 6 colors from printing plates shared 
cooperatively by art publishers in 10 different countries. 


Nearly four times larger than this very page! 


All on heavy gallery-quality paper. Each is identified by Minimum Order: Three Prints 
artist, title and gallery affiliation. ; 


Send for your selections today and see. Satisfaction LARGE, Gallery Size, ranging from 
guaranteed or your money back. 18%2"x232" to 2012"%26" 


11 CONSTABLE, 


64 VAN GOGH, Sunflowers The Cornfield 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ; YOUR ORDER SHIPPED ON SAME DAY RECEIVED 
CEZANNE Basket of Fruit ___37 VANGOGH White Roses MARC Three Horses 
Dancing Class —_.39 BRAQUE Still Life ___—60 DURER Self Portrait 
—3 _41 COURBET Rock Near Etretat FRIEDRICH Tree in a Landscape 
eR ks —— 4 RENO! arge Vase, Flowers __42 DEGAS Dancers ——62 RENOIR On the Terrace ° 
3 FANTIN-LATOUR, Chrysanthemums | —— 5 LAUTREC — Chilperic ____43  FANTIN-LATOUR Chrysanthemums ——63 GOYA Blind Man's Buff 
—— 7 CASSATT The Bath ___44 KLEE Garden Under Water —64 VANGOGH Sunflowers 
i —— 8 CEZANNE Blue Vase —__45 KOKOSCHKA Harbor, Marseilles ——65 VLAMINCK The Cottages 
i —— 9 CHAGALL The Lovers —__46 MONET Lady with Umbrella ——66 DAUMIER Don Quixote & Panza 
i —__.10 CHARDIN Still Life —____47 PISSARRO Banks of the Voisne —__./0 KANDINSKY Points and Planes 
——11 CONSTABLE The Cornfield RENOIR Oarsmen, at Chatou ——71 RUYSDAEL Windmill at Wijk 
1 —__12 DEGAS At the Race Course ____49 ROMNEY Miss Willoughby —74 RENOIR Girls at the Piano 
1! 13 DEGAS Dancer with Bouquet 50 ROUSSEAU Carnival Evening —75 DEGAS Cafe Concert 
De HOOCH Small Country House 51 SISLEY Bridge in Moret TITIAN Lavinia 
DUFY The Concert VANGOGH Landscape, St. Remy ——.79 RENOIR Confidences 
GAUGUIN Ta Matete 54 ERNI Two Horses —__83 GAINSBOROUGH View, Dedham 
—____17 MANET Peonies ——.56 CARAVAGGIO Still Life, Fruit CEZANNE Mont Ste. Victaire 
_18 MANET Portrait Irma Brunner 57 HALS Singing Boys ___85 MARQUET River Landscape 
2 DEGAS, Dancing Class | __19 MATISSE Still Life, Oysters ____58 GUARDI Ducal Palace, Venice —_89 CORINTH Tree, Walchen Lake 
70 KANDINSKY, Points and Planes MATISSE Tabac Royal 
MONET Bridge, Argenteuil SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
——22 MONET Poppies Please send art reproduc- 
——23 PICASSO —_Boy with Pipe tions marked above. Dept. 130A, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Lllinois 
PISSARRO Street, Louveciennes 
27 REDON _Vase of Flowers (Choose 3 or more in any 
REMBRANDT Girl with Broom combination). Name Title__ 
——29 RENOIR Dance at Bougival | enclose $ 


——30 ROUAULT Seated Clown 

SEURAT Seine at Courbevoie our school. 

——32 TURNER Fighting Temeraire SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC, 
——34 UTRILLO Windmills, Montmartre 
35 VANGOGH Church at Auvers SVE 
VANGOGH Girl in Straw Hat ‘A BUSINESS CORPORATION sunsrDiany oF City Zone___State. 


School__ 


83 GAINSBOROUGH, View. Dedham 61 FRIEDRICH, Tree in a Landscape 
es 10 CHARDIN, Still Life yes 
28 REMBRANDT, Girl with Broom | 
= 62 RENOIR, On the Terrace 
‘2 
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as you fly the friendly way 
to Ireland and Europe! 


**They treat us just 
as grandly 


— a 


There's no more pleasant way to go abroad than flying Irish — and 
none more economical! You enjoy the special attentions that have 
made Irish hospitality legendary — while you save several hundred 
dollars on your fare. 


And you can see an extra country for no extra fare when you fly 
Irish International Airlines to Europe. All flights stop at Dublin 
so you can spend a while touring Dublin and the lovely Irish 
countryside, before boarding an Aer Lingus jetprop aircraft for 
a fast, comfortable trip to the Continent. 


Let your Travel Agent tell you the many reasons it’s so much better 
to fly Irish. (Be sure to ask him about the eye-popping bargains at 
Duty-Free Shannon Airport!) 


AIRLINES 


OFFICES IN: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO 


ONE OF EUROPE’S IMPORTANT AIRLINES 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON TO: DUBLIN » SHANNON + AMSTERDAM + BARCELONA + BIRMINGHAM 

BLACKPOOL * BRISTOL * BRUSSELS + CARDIFF » COPENHAGEN + DUSSELDORF + EDINBURGH 

FRANKFURT * GLASGOW * ISLE OF MAN + JERSEY * LEEDS + LISBON * LIVERPOOL * LONDON 
LOURDES MANCHESTER PARIS * ROME ZURICH 
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GAMES 


for the 
Elementary School 


ALLEN SHER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade 
Public School 136 
St. Albans, New York 


SLIDE THE RING 


Each row in a classroom is a team. The children sit sideways in 
their seats, their feet in the aisle. Each team is given a length of rope 
and a ring. The first person of each team puts the ring on the rope. 
At a signal, player one slides the ring to the next person on his team. 
Each player in order slides the ring toward the last player. Every hand 
must touch the ring except the two end hands (which are holding the 
rope). When the last player receives the ring, he stands, lifts the rope 
high over his head, and lets the ring slide down to player one. The 
first team to finish the action wins. For the next game, have the last 
player in line change to the place of player one, while all others move 
down one seat. 


EZ TO FIGURE OUT 


Each player has a paper and pencil. The teacher puts these sentences 
on the chalkboard, and the children write the correct sentences after 
figuring out what they mean. The one to finish first is the winner. 
1. LC wants 2 B N av E8R. 
2. Cats N K 999 R NEMEEEE. 
3. IV, LC, LN, KT, and RT 8 canD B4 dinner. 
4. FU R MT, eat N apL. 
5. Pot oo000000 grow big N IOA. 
6. Don't standing and 2 hard. 
8. XQQO me 4 TTTing U. 
Solutions: 
. Elsie wants to be an aviator. 
. Cats and canines are enemies. 
. Ivy, Elsie, Ellen, Katie, and Artie ate candy before dinner. 
. If you are empty, eat an apple. 
. Potatoes grow big in Iowa. 
Don’t overuse your understanding and overwork too hard. 
I see you owe nothing for you ate nothing. 
. Excuse me for teasing you. 


RHYMING WORDS ON THE BOARD 


Divide the players into teams. At a signal, player one of each team 
goes to the chalkboard and writes a word that he knows will easily 
rhyme with another word. When he returns to his seat, he touches off 
player two, who goes to the board and writes under the first word 
another word that rhymes with it. Player three tries to do the same. 
If he cannot think of a third rhyming word, he may put down a dif- 
ferent word—one that is good for rhyming. The next player puts down 
a rhyming word for this new word, and so on. A team’s list might be: 


points points 
bat I or ocean 1 
cat 2 notion 2 
rat 3 candy 1 
that 4 dandy 2 
this l horse l 
kiss 2 force 2 
miss 3 lady l 
lard l grand | 
hard 2 band 2 


Scoring: Count | point for the first word in each set, 2 points for the 
second word of that set, 3 points for the third, and so on. Every time 
you change the set of rhyming words the first word of the set counts 1. 
Bonus—Count 5 points for the team that finishes first. 
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You'll Never Forget The 
Fun and Fishing in 


MISSOURI 


says TV’s favorite Bob Cummings, 
seen on The Bob Cummings Show on NBC 


Joplin-born Bob Cummings should 
know —for he too remembers the 
fun he had as a boy “bringing in 
the big ones” in the White River 
country’s fish-laden streams! 

As Bob can also tell you, fishing’s 
only one of the varied pleasures a 
Missouri vacation can bring you! 
Pleasures like eating—whether your 
palate’s tuned to Southern batter- 
fried chicken and country ham with 
“red-eye” gravy, or the finest 
French cooking of St. Louis and 
Kansas City’s luxury hotels and 
restaurants. 


Trout Fishing! A thrilling Missouri specialty at 
Taneycomo, Bennett Spring , Roaring River, 
Montavk and Maramec Springs. 


Pleasures like water sports—golf— 
horseback riding—in the spectacular 
scenery of 33 great state parks and 
countless playgrounds. Or scholarly 
search in the myriad historic spots 
of the Mother of the Old West! 
Whatever kind of vacation pleases 
you most, you can almost surely 
enjoy it in Missouri's great central 
family vacation area .. . the “Heart- 
land of Hospitality” . . Enjoy it 
at a reasonable cost, too, in Mis- 
souri’s hundreds of fine air-condi- 
tioned motels. May we show you? 
Write and let us send you the Mis- 
souri story in 32 pages of gorgeous 
full-color pictures! 


“Heartland of Hospitality” — 
where the Old South and the 
New West meet. 


Mail 
Coupon 


Missouri Division of Resources and 
Development 

Dept. C 046 

Jefferson City, Missouri 

Please send FREE, without obligation, 32- 
page, full color brochure, ‘‘Missouri 


Spectacular”. 

Address 

City 


| 
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A Picture of Spring 
(Continued from page 48) 


WOODPECKER (enters) — 
Did you say “noisy?” I don’t mean 
to be. 
I just like to make some holes in 
your tree. 
(Song: “The Woodpecker.”) 
BOY AND GIRL— 
Now there you are, little woodpecker 
friend. 
Rap-tap away, to your heart’s con- 
tent. 
CHORUS— 
Ihe children worked on the picture 
gay. 
They worked and worked almost all 
day. 
They put in the squirrel, the birds, 
and the duck; 
Then they exclaimed, “With a little 
luck 
We may be able to find a frog 
Or perhaps a wiggly polliwog.” 
(Polliwogs enter and sing.) 
CHORUS 
A polliwog can wiggle all day. 
Down in the water he likes to play. 
He wiggles and wiggles and grows 
and grows. 
And then he’s a frog before anyone 
knows. 
(Pussy Willows enter and recite the 
poem “Catkins.”’) 
(Song: “Pussy Willow.”) 
CHORUS 
Our picture now is almost done. 
But where are the flowers under the 
sun? 
(Dandelions enter and recite ihe 
poem “Dandelions.”’) 
BOY AND GIRL 
Some dandelions yellow and bright 
On the side of the hill are a pretty 
sight. 
Let’s put them out where the grass is 
green. 
A prettier sight was never seen. 
Butterflies enter and recite “The 
Butterfly.” ) 
CHORUS 
\nd then some butterflies up in the 
air 
Flittering about here and there— 
Butterflies colored so bright and g gay 
Over the meadows fly and play. 
BOY AND GIRL- 
And now our picture is done at last! 
RABBITS (entering) — 
Oh, no, it isn’t. Not so fast! 
Did you forget your old friend, Flop, 
Who likes to nibble and hop, hop, 
hop? 
BOY AND GIRL— 
Oh my! Oh my! We did forget 
Old Bunny Flop, our favorite pet. 
(Song: “Little Bunny Hops.” ) 
CHORUS 
And now at last our story 1s through. 
We hope it brought some joy to you. 


Note: Every teacher knows where 
to find songs and poems appropriate 
for a play of this type. I got some of 
the ones I used from my own notebook 
where I keep the words and melodies 
of songs obtained from various sources 
so as to have them readily available. 
The following is a partial list of suit- 
able songs found in familiar books: 
“The Robin” in American Singer, Book 
1; “Mister Turtle” in Our First Music 
(Birchard); “Three Little Ducklings” 
in Singing Fun (Webster Pub. Co.); 
“Two Little Squirrels” in Music in 
Playtime (Clayton F. Summy Co., 
Chicago 4); “The Woodpecker” in Our 
First Music; “Pussy Willow” in 
American Singer, Book 1; “Little 
Bunny Hops” in Our Songs (Birchard). 

The poems “Catkins” and “Dande- 
lions” are in Time for Poetry (Scott 
Foresman).“The Butterfly,” by Clinton 
Scollard, is in Romney Gay’s Picture 
Book of Poems (Grosset & Dunlap). 


A pencil Johnny can hold 


There’s no tongue-biting and tense cramping of young 
fingers when your beginners start to write with a 
TRY-REX pencil. This is the pencil with the orthodigital 
shape that fits naturally and easily into young fingers, 
taking the hardest first task of writing—holding the pencil 
—out of the chore. And more advanced grades benefit 
too, because this shape, through the easy control it affords, 
actually improves their writing. Try one yourself and 


you'll agree. 


Write for sample of pencils, giving school grade. Dept. 1-3 


RICHARD BEST rencu company, inc, Springtield, N. J. 


NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
delivery tones to 5; 


peed mail delivery. 
our city has postal zones, be sure to 
lode your rone number in your return 

oddress — after the city, before the state. 


SCIENCE KIT 


to teach tomorrow's scientists 
—provide the BEST today! 


You need proper apparatus and a4 well- 
organized teacher's manual! to teach elemen- 
tary science. For many years the STANSI 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE KIT AND MANUAL 
have been the competent and beginning 
teacher's proven tool. Manual includes over 
150 striking experiments (30 additional have 
been added), for your pupils to enjoy. Over 
15 new pieces of improved apparatus have 
been added to bring you the most modern 
methods and materials. Kit comes with e 
metal storage cabinet. 

Complete kit, | and cabinet . .$69.50 
The STANS! teaching manual only ...$1.80 
WITH STANS! -. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IS 
SIMPLE FOR YOUR STUDENTS, AND FOR YOU. 


Write for FREE Elementary Science Kit information. 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1231 North Honore St. 
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Chicago 22, Illinois 
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hiking trails 
wind through the 
Great Smoky 
Mountains 7 : 
Nationa! Park 


There's fishing, 
boating and fun 
for the whole 
family on 
Tennessee's 22 
Great Lakes 


The Hermitage. 
stately home of 
Andrew Jackson, 

is a shrine 
worth driving 
miles to see 


WISTORY ... 


Enjoy three vacations in one in Ten- 
nessee, You'll thrill to the scenic 
wonders of the Cumberlands and 
Creat Smoky Mountains National Park; 
find incomparable fishing, boating and 
water sports on 22 Creat Lakes; re-live 
history at Civil War battlefields, in the 
homes of three presidents; and see to- 
morrow’'s history at the world’s only 
Atomic Energy Museum at Oak Ridge. 
Good highways, fine accommodations, 


17 State Parks for camping, swimming. 


TENNESSEE DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
2149 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send free Vacation Guide. 


WAME — 


AOORESS 


School Yearbook 
(Continued from page 55) 


Rob flourished his paper and read: 
“Have you heard of our gal Jane? 
She's the one that has a brain! 

While we dopes are having fun, 
She’s home getting homework done!” 

Carol sat down limply in a chair. 
“You just can’t print that, Rob. Jane 
will be absolutely crushed!” 

Rob raised his eyebrows. “Why? 
It’s true!” 

“Maybe it is,” Carol said earnest- 
ly, “but not because Jane wants it 
that way. She'd like to be out having 
fun, too, but nobody invites her any- 
where.” 

Rob made a face. “With that nose 
and that hair, and those flat feet, it’s 
easy to see why!” 

Carol stamped her foot. “You 
boys! Looks aren't everything, you 
know. She’s lots of fun to be with, 
and that’s the most important thing. 
If you really knew her, you'd 

“Spare me,” Rob yawned. “How 
do you like this? 

“Bill's a politician who 
Makes promises galore. 
If he'd ever keep them, 

We might respect him more.” 

Carol jumped up from her chair. 
“Honestly, Rob, you know Bill has 
been a good president. Just because 


“Ah, ah, don’t say it,” Rob held 
up a hand. “Where's your sense of 
humor gone, Carol? You didn’t laugh 
once. You'll have to admit these 
jingles are pretty funny.” 

“Oh, they're a scream all right,” 
Carol said angrily. “I can hardly 
wait to hear the rest. I imagine you'll 
write about Karen's limp, and Mike’s 
crossed eyes, and the way Joan gets 
so nervous when she has to perform 
in front of people. Why can’t you say 
nice things about the kids, Rob? 
Why hurt everyone's feelings?” 

Rob yawned, and stretched lazily. 
“If I wrote down nothing but a 
bunch of compliments, they wouldn’t 
be half so funny.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” Carol remarked 
grimly, and slammed the door hard 
behind her. 

He looked at the clock. Lunch hour 
was almost over, and he had to take 
some copy over to the office to have 
it mimeographed. He met Jane in the 
hall. Her plain face beamed at him 
as she said eagerly, “Carol told me 
yesterday you could use some help 
with the yearbook. I'd be glad to 
come in after school for an hour.” 

Rob uncomfortably switched from 
one foot to the other. “Thanks, Jane, 
but I don’t need any help right now. 
A little later maybe.” 

“Any time,” Jane waved her hand. 


Be sure to start early 


To look the new books over. 


An over-all view 


Is like being in clover. 


we didn’t get our tennis court fin- 
ished 

“He promised!” Rob insisted stub- 
bornly. “That's why I voted for him 
for president.” 

Carol tossed her head. “Are all 
your jingles going to be this same 
kind? Because if they are 

Rob held up a restraining hand. 
“This is the last. You certainly can’t 
argue about this one: 

“Joe is not the mental type; 
He knows the answers never. 
Classes come and classes go 
But Joe stays on forever!” 


Carol's lips pressed together, and 
she walked over to the door. “No, I 
can't argue about it. I know Joe 
isn't very good at schoolwork, but 
he can take a radio apart, and put it 
together again, and I'll bet that’s 
more than you...” 
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Rob grinned at her weakly, and 
walked on. She sure wouldn't be of- 
fering any help after she read his 
jingle about her, Oh, well! 

Bing came up behind him, and 
clapped him on the shoulder. “Say, 
Rob, Dad came home with two 
tickets for the baseball game _ to- 
morrow night. He has to work late, 
so he told me to ask a friend. How 
about going along?” 

“Swell!” Rob started to say, and 
then he caught himself. He couldn't 
go accepting favors from Bing, not 
after that jingle. Even if Bing didn’t 
know it was coming. 

“Sorry,” he caught himself. “I’m 
snowed under with this yearbook 
copy, and I'll probably have to work. 
Thanks anyway.” 

He left his papers in the office, and 
started back out the door. He almost 


crashed into Bill, who grabbed him 
anxiously. 

“T’ve been looking all over for 
you, Rob,” he exclaimed. “How 
about going around town with me 
Saturday to ask for funds for the 
tennis court? We've got over half 
the money, but there are a few busi- 
ness places we haven't contacted yet. 
I figure that you, as editor, would be 
able to—” 

Rob’s face turned red. “Well, uh, 
I'll let you know !ater. This yearbook 
is keeping me pretty busy, you know.” 

He hurried off without looking at 
Bill. He was feeling more uncomfort- 
able all the time. Those jingles had 
certainly been fun to write, but how 
would his friends take them? If they 
would only keep their sense of 
humor! 

He dropped into the yearbook 
office after school to get his jacket. 
On his desk was a note, addressed to 
him. He recognized Carol’s writing, 
and opened it hastily: 

“I am resigning as assistant ed- 

itor of the yearbook. I don’t want 

to have my name connected with 
anything that will hurt people’s 

feelings and cause unhappiness. I 

did one last job for you, though. 

I knew it would be hard for you 

to write a jingle for your own pic- 

ture, so I did it for you. In fact 

I wrote two. You can take your 

choice. Which one would you like 

to have in print, to remember al- 
ways?” 

Rob drew a deep breath, and 
looked at the first jingle. It read: 

“Sour Rob drinks vinegar 
Instead of milk, I guess. 
Otherwise he'd value friends 
More than cleverness.” 

Rob's face grew red, and inside he 
felt sick and hurt. Was that really 
the way Carol thought of him? 

The second jingle caught his eye: 
“Let’s give a cheer for editor Rob 
Who worked hard on this book. 

If you don’t think his work is tops, 
Just take a second look!” 

Rob chuckled in relief. The sec- 
ond verse was pretty bad, not nearly 
as clever as the first. But there was 
no doubt in his mind as to which 
one he would want in print. 

Rob sharpened his pencil, and 
picked up the pages of jingles. It 
wouldn't take much to change them 
around . . . just a few words here and 
there. They wouldn't be as funny, 
but they wouldn't hurt any feelings, 
either. In the morning he'd tell Carol 
which of her jingles he liked best. 
Then he'd ask her to help him with 
the rest. 

Between the two of them they'd 
probably get all the jingles finished 
so he could go out fund-raising with 
Bill on Saturday! 


Novel Modeling Projects 
(Continued from page 35) 


in a large bowl and add only enough 
water to cover the paper bits. Allow 
it to soak for 15 minutes, and pour 
off the excess water. Add enough of 
the flour-salt mixture to make a stiff 
dough. Knead well until it is blend- 
ed with the crepe paper. The newest 
Instructor Handbook, Art Recipes, 
by Doris Foley, soon to be published, 
contains other recipes for modeling 
materials, 
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NEW DITTO SURE-FEED SYSTEM GIVES NEAR-PERFECT DUPLICATION 
EVERY TIME! (1) New Feed Pressure Lever adjusts to every weight stock. (2) 


New Separators feed gniy one sheet at a time. (3) New positive-locking Side 
Guides prevent skip feeding. (4) New Lift Lever permits easy paper insertion. 


The helping hand for half a century 


A DITTO Direct Process (spirit) duplicator enables even students to 
turn out masterful, professional looking jobs. It’s as easy as A-B-C: 
A-type, write or draw your copy on a DITTO master. B—attach it to 
the drum using DITTO’s quick-’n-easy master attachment. C — flick the 
switch or spin the perfectly balanced hand control. A minute later 120 
crisp, photographically accurate copies are at your disposal at less than 
1/10¢ each. DITTO is perfect for preparing exams, progress reports, 
school bulletins. It duplicates up to 5 colors at a time, on any weight 
paper from 16 pound to cardstock, any size from 3x5-inch to 9x14-inch. 
There’s a DITTO Direct Process (spirit) duplicator to fit your needs, 
and your budget. Call the DITTO branch or dealer nearest you today 
for a free demonstration — or mail the coupon. 


DITTO, INC.—3302 PRATT AVE.—CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 


(-] Send additional information on DITTO School Duplicators 
() Arrange a DITTO demonstration at my school 


Name, Title 


Name of School. 


Address 
City 
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Pen and Pence 


“Some may conclude that with the 
advent of the typewriter penmanship 
is not as essential as formerly. This 
is not so. The typewriter may have 
displaced penmanship as a profession, 
but it still remains an art that the 
individual must possess. Hence it 
should not be neglected by the 
schools, Effort should be directed to 
make every pupil an excellent pen- 
man. The uses of penmanship are 
fundamental. It is probably true that 
an increasing number of men and 
women in the various activities of life 
dictate rather than write their 
thoughts, but none of them would say 
that penmanship is not a necessary 
acquisition Practically everybody 
carries a pencil and pen and this fact 
demonstrates the contention here 
maintained, Machines may eliminate 
many of the arts, but the art of pen- 
manship can never be displaced.” 


The above ia reprinted from “The 
American Penman,” September, 1932, 
published by The A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany. 

Ricnanp C. McLean 
GENERAL MANAGER 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 
ON HANDWRITING 


from 
A. N. PALMER CO. 


(Palmer Method) 


902 South Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


~ FOLK DANCE. 
RECORDS 


The tempos and arrangements of Russell Records 
were designed to fll every classroom need. They have 
a DEFINITE UNCLUTTERED EASY-TO-POL 
LOW KEAT! Instructions printed on record sleeve 
10° 7S tom reeords of break-resistant plastic 
Requiar price $1.60 each 

MARCH SPECIAL 4 for $5.00 
2©710—Lottio Potka. 
2711—Bleking—Csebogar—The Wheat—Schottische 

or Four. 

#725—-How Do My Partner—A Hunting We 
Will Ge—Chimes of Dunkirk—Jump Jim 
row. 

#726—Danish Dance of Greeting—!I See You— 
Gustaf's Skoal-—Bean Porridge Hot. 

ORDER NOW! Gend cash, check, of M.O. Special 

void after 3/31/60. Dept. 


RUSSELL RECORDS, INC. 
PO Box 328 ~ 1403 Callens Road 
Vertuca, Califorma 


S 
pe * Classroom tested 


<2? Holidays & special occasions 
i Save you hours of preparation 


Creative lessons that make 
teaching Art a pleasure. The complete 
cost is only $3.95, postpaid. 


| with each book you receive 
© complete mural folio for 


the entire year. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SUPPLIES AND 
KITS FOR CRAFTS OF ALL KINDS 


Leathercraft, Coppercraft, Woodcraft, Metal- 
craft, Ceramic and Glass Tile, Castoglas, 
Plastic Flowers, Paint-By-Number Kits, etc 
All price ranges. Complete stock, prompt 
shipments. Write for FREE illustrated CRAFTS 
BROCHURE just off the press 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY 

820 So. TRIPP, Dept. 9415, Chicago 24, Ill. 


Dishwashing Is for Girls 
(Continued from page 54) 


“Your uncle never was one to do 
much around the house, at that,” she 
said. “He was always playing base- 
ball, morning, noon, and night.” 

“And now look at him,” said Jeff. 
“A real ball player in the Big League.” 

Just then a loud whoop sounded. 

Jeff ran to the window. 

“Here’s my uncle now,” he shouted. 

He watched while his uncle leaped 
high over the gate, landing as lightly 
as a cat, and ran up to the house 
as if he were running the base paths. 

“He’s a wonderful athlete, Mom,” 
said Jeff. “When I grow up I’m go- 
ing to play ball, too, just like him. 
He promised to help me. All the fel- 
lows wish they had an uncle like 
that.” 

“When I was a girl, all my friends 
wished they had a brother like him, 
too,” said Mrs. Larsen. “He’s some- 
one we can well be proud of.” 

“Hi, people,” greeted Uncle Jim. 
“Here's some pie Gram sent over 
for Jeff. She says Suzy is stuffing her- 
self on it, and she wants Jeff to have 


Adding Numbers 


Start with any one of the outside 
letters, to find the hidden numbers. 
You may go upwards, downwards, 
backwards, or forwards, but never 
diagonally. When you have found 
the numbers, add them up. 

Carrie I. Quick 
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a share, too. What’s the matter with 
your hand ”” He looked at Mrs. 
Larsen’s bandage. 

“Nothing much,” said Mrs. Larsen. 
“Just a cut thumb. It stings a little, 
that’s all.” 

Uncle Jim looked at the sink full 
of dishes. He grabbed the sponge and 
said, “Come on, Jeff Let's get with 
it.” And he handed Jeff a dish towel. 

Mrs. Larsen sat down with a sur- 
prised look on her face. Jeff stared 
at his uncle with round eyes. 

“You mean you're going to do girls’ 
work?” he asked. 

“Girls’ work, nothing,” replied Un- 
cle Jim. “Anything that needs doing 
should be done, that’s all. In the 
Army men do all the cooking and 
washing up. And when a man helps 
a woman with her housework when 
she could use a little help, he really 
is a man,” 

Uncle Jim was washing dishes 
quickly, as he spoke. Jeff stood near- 
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Age 


by, drying them as carefully as he 
could. 

Mrs. Larsen sat there, smiling 
with loving pride at her son and her 
brother. 

And then a knock sounded. 

“That's Tab’s knock,” said Jeff. 

Tab came bouncing in, waving a 
baseball bat. 

“How about some practice, Jeff? 
There’s still enough light.” 

He saw the dish towel in Jeff's 
hands, and burst out laughing. 

“Or maybe you'd rather stay home 
and knit,” he guffawed. Then he saw 
Uncle Jim, who was carefully wiping 
the kitchen sink. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t see you,” said 
Tab. 

“Helping out one’s mother when 
she needs help is nothing to laugh at, 
Tab,” said Jeff, angrily. “It only 
proves a man is really a man.” 

Tab’s face grew red. 

“That’s right,” said Uncle Jim. 
“Washing a few dishes for a lady 
doesn’t mean you'll never get to play 
pro ball, and it won’t stop you from 
becoming President of the United 
States, either.” 

“Is there another towel around?” 
asked Tab. “I'll dry a few.” 

Mrs. Larsen laughed. 

“I have more help than I counted 
on,” she said. “I can still cut up this 
pie with one hand. And how about 
some milk all around?” 

“And we'll wash up afterwards,” 
said Uncle Jim. 

“And I'll help, too,” said Tab. 

“No, thanks,” said Jeff. “I'll do 
them myself. After all, it’s my moth- 
er who has a sore hand.” 


Brother John 
(Continued from page 53) 
puppy was when he held it in his 
hands! He could feel its little sides 

going in and out. 

Then his mother came in from the 
kitchen and said, “Well, David, there 
is your little puppy.” 

“What's its name?” he asked. 

“Since it’s your puppy, you'll have 
to give it a name,” she said. 

“I will name it— Oh, let’s see. I'll 
name it Pie.” 

“Pie?” asked Mother. “Why ‘Pie’?” 

“Because,” David said, “I love pie 
better than anything. Here, Pie. Good 
Pie,” he called the little puppy. 

After that, David was very busy 
taking care of Pie. Pie had to be fed. 
He was hungry often, and he liked to 
eat until he was round as a ball, Pie 
had to be taken out for walks. He 
liked to run. Pie had to learn to 
sleep in his basket. He liked to sleep 
on David's bed. 

David was so busy taking care of 
his puppy and going to school that 
he didn’t have time to be lonesome 
when Mother went to the hospital. 

She came home a few days later. 
When David got home from school, 
with his red pencil in his pocket, 
Father said, “David, come here. This 
is your new brother, John.” 

David ran into the bedroom where 
his mother and father were. And 
there in the baby bed was a little 
tiny baby, sound asleep. 

“Is that Brother John?” asked 
David, looking at the small boy lying 
in his bed. 


“Yes, that’s Brother John,” said 
Mother proudly. But Brother John 
just kept on sleeping in his bed. 

“Let’s take him back,” cried David. 
“He’s too small to be of any help 
to us around the house. He’ll be of 
no help to me at all.” 

Mother and Daddy just looked at 
each other, smiling, and Brother 
John kept right on sleeping. 

Soon after that, David noticed that 
Mother liked to hold Brother John a 
lot, just as he liked to hold Pie. 

“Yes,” said Mother, “Brother John 
needs to be held and loved a lot. All 
small young things do.” 

Next day on the way to school 
Jim asked, “How is your Brother 
John?” 

“All he does is eat and sleep,” 
said David. “He is of no help to me 
at all!” 

And the days went by. Every day 
David went home to take care of Pie. 
The puppy always came running to 
meet him when he came home. One 
day, David went into the bedroom to 
see how Brother John was. Brother 
John was fine. He was sleeping. David 
touched the small hand lying on the 
blue blanket, and without waking up 
at all, the tiny fingers uncurled and 
caught tight hold of David's finger. 

“I like you, Brother John,” said 
David. “But you can’t walk, and you 
can’t talk. You are of no help to me 
at all.” 

That noon, when David was ready 
to go back to school, he asked, 
“Mother, where is my red_ pencil 
with my name on it?” 

Mother said, “David, you always 
have it in your pocket. You have car- 
ried it ever since Grandmother gave 
it to you. Have you lost it?” 

They searched everywhere—in the 
kitchen, the hall, the bedroom. But 
the red pencil with David’s name on 
it was gone. 

“Tl have to go to school without 
my red pencil,” said David sadly. “1! 
know I had it in my pocket when 
I came home.” 

Just then Brother John said some- 
thing. He was always talking to him- 
self. Mother went into the bedroom. 
David went in, too. Mother picked 
up Brother John. 

“Look, David,” cried Mother, 
“here is your red pencil, right here in 
Brother John’s bed.” 

“Brother John found it for me!” 
cried David happily, and he started 
for school. 

“Brother John found my red pencil 
for me,” he said to the policeman at 
the school crossing. 

“Brother John does something now 
besides eat and sleep,” said David 
proudly to the other children when 
he got to school. “He helped me find 
my red pencil with my name on it.” 

“Soon he will be playing baseball,” 
said Jim. Then all the other children 
spoke up, too. 

“Soon Brother John can come to 
school,” said one. 

“Soon Brother John can go fish- 
ing,” said another. 

“Soon there will be nothing Brother 
John can’t do,” finished David. “It 
is nice to know that now Brother 
John will be of help around the 
house just as Daddy said he would 
be. He has already been of great help 
to me.” 
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Goggle-Eyes 
(Continued from page 53) 


Freddy-Frog said, “Let us make 
him King of the Frogs. Let us make 
him a crown and a robe. Then, let us 
make him sit on his throne every day 
—all day long. We shall bring him 
food, and wait on him. Let us see 
how he likes to be King.” 

The frogs held a meeting. They de- 
cided that it was a good plan. Frieda- 
Frog took some soft grasses and twist- 
ed them together to make a little 
crown, Some other frogs put the long 
grasses together so they would hang 
from his neck like a robe. 

When all was ready, Freddy-Frog 
called, “Goggle-Eyes, we are going to 
make you the King. You will be the 
best King in the whole world. We 
shall be your servants, and we shall 
serve you well.” 

Goggle-Eyes was astonished. He 
puffed up with pride, and was very 
happy. 

So the frogs had him sit on the 
throne. Those in the pond swam be- 
fore him two by two, and also in cir- 
cles. They swam to make pretty pat- 
terns in the water. The frogs on the 
banks of the pond sang a chorus of 
gr-rum, gr-rums to the music of the 
wind. 

Goggle-Eyes enjoyed all of it. 

Then Freida-Frog told Goggle-Eyes 
to stand. She tied on his robe of 
grass. Freddy-Frog hopped up, and 
put the crown on Goggle-Eyes’ head. 
They all shouted, “Long live Goggle- 
Eyes!” 

Now Goggle-Eyes was very happy. 
This was the finest thing that ever 
happened to him in his life. 

Then the crowning was over, and 
the frogs swam back to their homes. 
Goggle-Eyes began to get a little 
lonesome sitting all alone on that 
throne. 

When it was time to eat, all the 
frogs swam to the throne and put 
food on it. Goggle-Eyes ate and ate 
and ate. But there was too much. He 


»could not begin to eat all of it. He 


just sat and ate, and sat and ate. 
Goggle-Eyes was getting very tired of 
just sitting and eating. 

One time, when the frogs brought 
his food, Goggle-Eyes said, “I think 
I shall go for a long, long swim.” 

The frogs called out, “No! No! 
Goggle-Eyes, you must not! You 
might lose your crown and your 
robe!” Then they gathered closely to- 
gether on the surface of the pond. 
Goggle-Eyes could find no place to 
jump, or to swim. So he had to stay 
on his throne. 

Later the frogs swam away. Goggle- 
Eyes sang to himself: 

“I’m lonely, lonely, as a King, 

This crown’s a very heavy thing— 

I’m tired of sitting on this stone; 

Can’t dive, can’t swim. I’m all 

alone!” 


From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Then he looked over the pond and 
began to cry. One little frog was 
swimming under the water. She 
looked up and saw the drops splash- 
ing down. She came to the top. There 
was Goggle-Eyes, weeping. She hur- 
ried off to to tell the other frogs. 
They met together and all swam to 
the throne. 

Goggle-Eyes wept big tears when 
he saw them. 


Please let me be as I was before!” 
Then Freddy-Frog spoke first. 
“Goggle-Eyes, listen— 

No more ‘biggest and the best’? 
No more ‘greener than the rest’? 
No more of your ‘loudest call’? 

No more ‘longest legs of all’?” 
“No, no, no,” said Goggle-Eyes. “I 
shall never brag of anything more. 
Please let me be as I was before.” 


“I don’t want to be King any more. 


They thought Goggle-Eyes had 
learned his lesson by this time. So 
Frieda-Frog took off his crown and 
his robe. 

Then the frogs shouted all at once, 
“Jump, Goggle-Eyes, jump!” 

Gogyle-Eyes made the biggest jump 
you ever saw. He swam and swam 
and swam. And he never bragged 
about anything for all the rest of his 
life. 
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in CLASS and SEAT size 


Class size 3 x 6 inches 
Seat size 2% x 4 inches 


For Your Reading Program 


CLASS ROOM SIZE 


#4005 Alphabet #4010 Primer Words 
#4009 Pre-Primer Words #4011 Phonics 

T SIZE 
#5005 Alphabet #5010 Primer Words 


#5009 Pre-Primer Words #5011 Phonics 


For. Your Arithmetic Program 


CLASS ROOM SIZE 
#4012 Number Concepts #4003 Multiplication 
#4001 Addition #4004 Division 
#4002 Subtraction #4013 Fractions 
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#4060 French Vocabulary Words 
#4061 French Phrase-Sentence 
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PRICES and DISCOUNT 
Class Size $1.00 per set 
Seat Size 50¢ per set 


Discount to schools and teachers 20% on orders of 
$5.00 or more. Add 10¢ for first set, 5¢ for each addi- 
tional set to cover part of postage and handling. 
Please send remittance with orders for less than $5.00. 


Ask your school supply house. If not avail- 
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Dept. |, 8986 Manchester, St. Louis 17, Mo. 
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A Robbery in the 
Market Place 
(Continued from page 54) 


found there that she, too, was of- 
ten filled with a yearning to see it 
all. But how could such a dream 
ever come true? A trip like that 
would cost a great deal of money; 
more money than they could ever 
expect to earn from their small busi- 
ness of selling pottery. 

Suddenly Marita noticed a man— 
a short, heavy-set Mexican—wander- 
ing through the display, hesitating 
now and then as if he were looking 
for something special. 

“Can I help you, Sefior?” 

Above a thick, black mustache, his 
coarse, heavily lined face was rather 
ugly. He squinted down at her from 
beneath a broad-brimmed sombrero. 

“I am just looking around,” he 
said hostilely. “It will take me a long 
time to make up my mind.” 

Marita did not like the man or his 
manner. She did not want him 
around but there was nothing she 
could do to hasten his departure. 
She knew he would leave in his own 
good time. 

“Is there something special you 
are looking for?” she asked. “Per- 
haps—” 

“Can you not see that you are 
bothering me?” he snarled. “Go 
away!” 

Marita was so startled that she 
could do nothing for a moment or 
two but stare at the man. But as he 
continued to stare at her with that 
look of hostility in his eyes she 
backed away from him. She had 
never encountered anyone so un- 
pleasant before and she did not know 
what to do about it. Well, maybe if 
he were left alone he would go away 
pretty soon. She hoped so. 

Then she forgot the Mexican as 
she went to wait on another cus- 
tomer. It took quite a long time for 
her to help the woman select a gift 
for her daughter-in-law. But finally 
she happily carried away a large 
terra cotta vase painted with an In- 
dian design. Marita noticed then, 
much to her relief, that the man 
with the black mustache was gone. 

“Buenas tardes, Marita.” It was 
her friend, Carlos Diego, a young 
policeman who patrolled the market 
place. 

Every afternoon the policeman 
stopped by to joke with her for a few 
minutes, and Marita always enjoyed 
his company. But today he did not 
look as if he were in a joking mood. 
His mouth was pulled into a tight 
line, and there was not the familiar 
twinkle of laughter in his dark eyes. 
It was quite plain that he was trou- 
bled about something. 

“Why are you wearing such a 
solemn face today, Carlos?” Marita 
asked. “What is the matter?” 

“Just a little while ago someone 
entered José Montago’s stall, and 
robbed him of six hundred pesos— 
money that he had been saving to 
pay for his wife’s operation.” Carlos 
smacked his hands together angrily. 
“I think I know who the thief is, too, 
but he is a hard one to catch.” 

“But if you know who it was that 
robbed José—” 

The young police officer removed 
his hat, and twirled it between his 
fingers thoughtfully. And when he 


spoke, it was as if he had forgotten 
Marita was there. “José got a good 
look at the man, and we are pretty 
sure it was Pedro Madera. He is only 
a petty thief, but he is as slippery 
as an eel, that one. We have been 
trying to catch him for years, but he 
is just too clever for us.” Carlos put 
his hat back on his head. “Of course 
I have only seen pictures of this 
Pedro Madera,” he mused. “But I 
would recognize him in an instant. 
He is built short and square like an 
apple box. And then he has this big, 
black mustache—” 

“A big black mustache!” Marita 
broke in excitedly. “He was here 
for quite a long while. I even talked 
to him. Oh, if I had only known 
then who he was!” 

Carlos was excited, too. “If Pedro 
Madera was here, you are lucky that 
he did not rob you, too. Maybe there 
were too many people around just 
then for him to try it. Well, I must 
go along and watch sharply.” And he 
departed. 

Then Marita began straightening 
up the display. The huge, black water 
jug was always hard to move, though, 
and the only way she could shift it 
to a different position was by inch- 
ing it slowly across the concrete walk. 
Why did she keep it around, she 
wondered, when she knew it would 
never sell? Alongside the other arti- 
cles of pottery it looked very drab 
and unattractive. 

As she slid her hand inside to get 
a better grip on it, her fingers 
touched something soft and crinkly. 
She peered into the jar, her eyes 
widening in astonishment. Why, it 
was filled with money! 

Her heart was beating so fast now 
that she could scarcely breathe. So 
Pedro had left the money here—and 
this meant he would be back to get 
it! 

She had to find Carlos right away. 
He would be off duty by now, she 
decided, so as soon as she closed up 
her stall she went directly to the 
police station with the money. For- 
tunately, Carlos was still there. 

After she had given him the 
money, explaining where it had been 
found, she said, “You will let José 
know right away?” 

“Of course,” Carlos replied. “And 
he will be very happy to hear about 
this, I can tell you.” He clamped a 
firm hand on her shoulder. “You 
will be in great danger now, Marita 
. « « I suppose you know that. For it 


But surely it is true 


We listen with our \ 9 of course, 


Can help us listen: too. 


is quite likely Pedro will come back 
tomorrow or the next day to get the 
money.” 

“I know,” Marita replied, her 
voice quivering slightly. “What do 
you want me to do?” 

“Nothing—just go on about your 
business as usual.” His hand tight- 
ened on her shoulder. “I am sorry 
that I must ask you to take such a 
risk, but we will never again have 
a chance like this to capture him. 
As I have told you, he is very clever. 
So it is important that I stay out of 
sight. But I want you to know that I 
will be watching your stall all of the 
time, and I will never be far away. 
You can count on that.” 

“T'll do whatever you say,” she 
promised. 

However, Pedro Madera did not 
show his face in the market place 
throughout the entire day. And now 
that dusk was weaving a network of 
shadows over the area, Marita began 
hurriedly to put things away so she 
could go home. Her grandfather had 
gone home several hours before, and 
only a few stragglers remained of the 
huge crowd that roamed the side- 
walks that afternoon. But they were 
just sight-seeing, and would not buy 
anything. 

Suddenly she heard a stealthy 
movement somewhere close by. 
Turning, she saw that an ominous 
shadow was slithering toward her 
like a snake. It had the head and 
shoulders of Pedro Madera! 

His hand fastened around her arm 
like a band of steel. “The money is 
gone,” he hissed. “What did you do 
with it?” 

Marita stared at the man, so ter- 
rified she thought she would faint 
any minute. Carlos is off duty by 
now, she thought, and there is no 
one to help me. 

Pedro shook her roughly. “Where 
is the money?” he growled. 

Marita moistened her lips, tried 
to speak, but found that she could 
not. She was just too frightened. 

The next instant she found that 
she was wrong about Carlos being 
off duty. Because suddenly he and 
two other police officers were there, 
advancing swiftly with their guns 
pointed straight ahead. 

“We've got you this time, Pedro,” 
Carlos declared. “Put your hands 
up.” 

Pedro did not obey the command. 
And his feet moved with the swift- 
ness of a large cat, as he started to 
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run. A series oi shots split the air 
but still Pedro kept on running. Soon 
he would be swallowed up by the 
darkness. 

Marita could not bear to see him 
get away. Quickly she picked up a 
small vase, and with careful aim sent 
it spinning along the concrete walk. 
An instant later it struck Pedro's 
feet, causing him to stumble and fall 
to the ground. Before he could pick 
himself up, Carlos was there with his 
gun and a pair of handcuffs which 
he locked on the thief. Then the 
other two policemen took Pedro off 
to the police station. 

“You are a smart girl, Marita,” 
Carlos said admiringly. “If it hadn't 
been for you, he would have got 
away from us again.” He smiled. 
“Did you know that there is a large 
reward for his capture? You will be 
the one to get it, of course.” 

Marita leaned weakly against the 
wall. Everything had happened so 
fast in the last few minutes, that it 
had left her shaken. 

“T have never had a lot of money,” 
she sighed. “I am afraid I will not 
know what to do with this reward 
you are talking about.” 

Carlos patted her arm. “I am sure 
you will think of some way to spend 
it. Maybe your grandfather .. . .” 

“Grandfather! He can go to the 
United States!” Marita’s heart leaped 
joyfully. “This will make his dream 
come true, of course.” She dusted off 
her skirt. “But why am I wasting all 
this time? I must hurry home right 
away and tell him!” 


The Basket Weaver 
(Continued from page 55) 


Then one night the family remem- 
bered. They woke, hearing a new 
sound, a crackling, roaring sound. 
The air seemed thick and heavy. It 
made them cough. They felt them- 
selves choking. A great yellow light 
was coming toward them through a 
blanket of smoke. 

“Fire!” Cham screamed. 

They fled, dragging each other, 
gasping for pure air. Behind them 
the yellow tongues swirled close on 
their heels. Cham led the family in- 
to the blackness ahead, out of the 
marsh and up onto Koro’s land. Koro 
stood there, waving a torch. 

“Now perhaps you will sell the 
marsh,” he shouted. 

Cham did not answer. Neither did 
Nanni. All of Cham’s family walked 
past Koro as if he were not there. 
They went to the town, and to the 
chieftain’s dwelling, and crouched 
there in the dark near the gateway, 
waiting for morning to come. 

When it grew light, Cham ap- 
proached the guard and asked to see 
Tam Bulli, the chieftain. 

Tam Bulli himself went to see the 
blackened marsh where the hot ashes 
still glowed. He looked at the tiny 
heap that had been Cham’s home. 
Then he stared out over the waves of 
the sea, and pointed to an island. 
“The two of you will go there.” 

Which two? What did he mean? 
Cham did not dare ask. When the 


Textbook Purchasers: 
Have you examined books 
from all the companies? 


chieftain spoke, one said nothing. 
One waited to sce. But Cham was 
afraid, for the island was a strange 
place inhabited by mefti who carried 
clubs and slept in caves, and killed 
anyone who set foot on their land. 
Surely Tam Bulli did not plan to 
send Cham and a member of his 
family there to be killed. 

Tam Bulli called for a boat. His 
men brought a great carved one with 


a hawk’s head at its prow. Six row- 
ers stepped inside. Tam Bulli took 
Cham by the shoulder. He pushed 
the boy into the boat, with his eyes 
turned away as if not wanting to sce 
Cham’s frightened face. 

Cham heard a scream from above 
the hill. There he saw Koro running, 
his arms held by Tam Bulli’s men. 
They brought him to the boat, and 
pushed him in beside Cham, The 


rowers raised their paddles. Soon 
they were far out in the water. 

The boy stole a glance at Koro. His 
robe, his woven belt, his feather- 
trimmed breastplate were gone. All 
he had on was a simple loincloth like 
Cham’s. There were no weapons in 
his hands. 

What were they to do if the island 
people attacked them? Cham felt his 

(Continued on page 68) 
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OF COAL 


One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
lation into coke. The coke that results 
from this process—by which coal is 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
industry. But the final use of these 
tars and gases is a fascinating story 
in itself. 


Through the miracle of modern 
chemistry, these by-products are con- 
verted into hundreds of thousands of 
useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
way or another, coal derivatives 
touch your life every day—in products 
such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
chutes, clothing, and many other 
items ... medicines like sulfa drugs, 
aspirin, anesthetics . . . plastics of all 
kinds . . . vitamins, phonograph 
records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 


Although the value of coal as a fuel 
has been unquestioned, today—as 
research unlocks more secrets hidden 
in coal—the bright future of the coal 
chemistry industry gives us even 
more reason to be grateful for our 
great reserves of this wondrous 
resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ©* Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Material for this monthly feature is 
being prepared in consultation with 

ERIC M. STEEL. Professor of French, State Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y., and 
JENNIE L. ALESS!, Spanish Teacher, Irondequoit High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


For your French or Spanish experience in March, try encouraging 
your pupils to use these expressions easily with you and with one 
other. If your French or Spanish is rusty, have your pronunciation 
checked by the nearest language teacher. This is not a course of study. 


FRANCAIS ESPANOL 


Nous voici au mois de mars! ; Ya estamos en marzo! 
Here we are in March! 
En mars le printemps revient. En marzo la primavera viene 
de nuevo, 
In March spring comes back again. 
L’herbe pousse. Les feuilles La hierba crece. Las hojas 
paraissent sur les arbres. Tout aparecen en los arboles. Todo 
est vert. esta verde, 
The grass grows. The leaves appear on the trees. Everything is green. 
Les oiseaux chantent. Nous Los pajaros cantan. ;Y no- 
stros también! 
The birds sing. So do we! 
Il va faire du vent, je crois. Va a hacer viento, me parece. 
It's going to be windy, | think. 
Oui, il fait du vent. Mais il Si, hace viento. Pero también 
fait du soleil aussi. hay sol. 
Yes, it's windy. But it's sunny too. 
Nous pourrons jouer avec nos Podremos hacer volar nuestras 
cerfs-volants. cometas. 
We'll be able to fly our kites. 
Regardez! Il fait si beau! i Mira! ; Qué dia tan hermoso! 
Faisons un pique-nique! Hagamos un picnic. 
Look! It's such a nice day! Let's have a picnic. 
Allons a pied au pare. Caminemos hacia el parque. 
Let's walk to the park. 
Non! Moi, je vais aller a bi- No, yo tomaré mi bicicleta. 
cyclette. 


aussi! 


No, I'm going to take my bike. 
Qui va apporter des sandwichs {Quién va a traer sandwiches 
(du lait, des fruits, des bon- (or bocadillos), (leche, fruta, 
bons, des gateaux) ? dulces, galletas) ? 

Who's going to bring sandwiches (milk, fruit, candy, cookies)? 
Prenons nos vestons et nos Tomemos nuestras chaquetas 
tricots. y nuestros swéteres. 
Let's take our jackets and our sweaters. 
Nous serons de retour avant Volveremos antes de que ano- 
qu'il fasse nuit. chezea (oscurezca). 
We'll be back before dark. 

Nous allons nous amuser! jNos divertiremos! j Me gusta 
J’aime bien le mois de mars! marzo! 

We'll have fun! | like March! 


En el Puente 


Enel puen-te, enel puen-~te, to dos bai - lar bai la enel 


puen-te, enel puen dos bai-lan me - nos yo. A-si, a-ai he 


(622) 


la a-al, a-ai me gu taa mi Ene mf. 


On the bridge, on the bridge, Permission to reprint this song from the 

All are dancing, all are dancing; book Aires Favoritos hes been granted by 

On the bridge, on the bridge, Gessler Pub. Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, New 

All are dancing, except me York. It is @ singing game. The children 

This is the way the washerwomen do (work) form a circle and join hands. As they sing 

And this is the way | like it they skip. At the word ‘‘asi,"’ they stop and 
las senoritas (young ladies) curtsy go through the motions of various trades 
los caballeros (gentlemen) bow and professions—wash clothes, curtsy, bow, 
los carpinteros (carpenters) hammer salute, play the violin. Encourage the chil- 
los soldados (soldiers) salute dren to mention additional ones. Find the 
los violinistas (violinists) play nouns in @ Spanish-English dictionary 
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The Basket Weaver 
(Continued from page 67) 


fear increase. He saw Koro trembling 
and knew that he, too, was afraid. 

The boat neared the island, and 
stopped a long distance from shore. 
Cham heard whistles like the cries 
of birds. He knew they were not 
birds. It was the islanders signaling 
to each other, and perhaps planning 
to attack the boat when it landed. 

Tam Bulli’s rowers crept up to the 
two passengers, grasped them, and 
tossed them out into the water. Then 
the men paddled homeward without 
a backward glance. 

The water was up to Cham’s chest. 
He could see the islanders racing to 
the beach, waving their clubs threat- 
eningly, and making hideous faces. 

Koro was only hip deep in the 
water, but he crouched till only his 
nose was left out. He crept behind 
Cham so the boy’s body sheltered 
him. 

They could not stand there forever, 
Cham knew. He wondered if they 
should wade boldly in, or wait till 
nightfall, and try to find a hiding 
place on the island. 

“You're to blame for this, tattling 
to Tam Bulli!” Koro said. “Now 
save me!” 

“T can’t save either of us,’ Cham 
answered, 

They stood a long while staring at 
the islanders. Finally Cham said, 
“I’m going in!” Koro splashed close 
behind the boy, keeping himself hid- 
den as much as he could. 

Cham noticed a stand of rushes off 
at one side. They were lush and 
green, despite the season, for they 
were watered by springs near the 
shore. He felt as if they called to 
him. Perhaps he would never again 
see the rushes of his home. If he 
were going to die, slain by the is- 
landers, let him fall among the tall 
stalks he knew so well, he thought. 
He leaped through the water, his fear 
forgotten. Koro floundered after, 
moaning, “Wait! Wait!” 

Cham saw the islanders running 
toward the rushes also. At their head 
was a tall man wearing a necklace 
of shells and a feather waistband. 

This must be the island king. 

From the way his hair was looped 
up and stuck full of long, pointed 
stones, Cham guessed that the man 
liked to wear ornaments. The boy 
wished he had something to offer as 
a present to show friendliness. He 
had nothing. Koro had nothing ei- 
ther, stripped down to a loincloth 
as he’d been by Tam Bulli’s men. 

The rushes swayed gently. 

Suddenly Cham thought of some- 
thing he could offer. As the islanders 
swarmed close, surrounding him, 
Cham stepped in among the tall 
green stalks and broke off several. 
Then, deftly, he wove, making a 
band five inches high with a pattern 
of open work, and a border rising 
in a point in the center. He wove 
the band into a circle the size of 
a man’s head. 

Holding it before him, Cham 
walked out of the rushes to the is- 
land king. Koro slunk after him. 

Cham bowed low, then he pointed 
to the king’s head. He edged closer. 
The islanders were thick around 
Cham and Koro. They held their 
clubs ready to strike. 


Cham placed the woven band up- 
on the king’s head. “A crown,” he 
said. 

The king took off the band, and 
looked it over. He put it back on, 
his manner pleased. 

Cham made motions of weaving, 
and pointed to different men stand- 
ing near him. He turned to the king, 
asking his permission. The king 
pushed him rudely, but it meant con- 
sent. 

Koro struggled to follow. Firm 
hands held him back. 

“Help!” he squealed. “Save me!” 

The boy thought of the blackened 
marsh and the burned hut, and of 
his homeless mother, brothers, and 
sisters, all brought to ruin by Koro. 
He did not want to save him. For a 
moment he hesitated. 

Then he bowed low once again. 
He made motions as if he were cut- 
ting reeds. He pointed to Koro. 
“Koro will cut reeds for me,” he 
tried to say in signs. 

The island men let Koro go. He 
ran, panting with fear, to Cham. The 
boy showed him how to break the 
rushes. Cham began to weave. Again 
the islanders crowded around, watch- 
ing curiously. He made a dozen 
crowns but none so high or fine as 
the king’s. 

This took all day. By nighttime 
the islanders had dropped their 
clubs. They brought food for Cham 
and Koro. They danced in rings 
around them. The king sat on a rock 
looking on, his crown over one ear. 

The next day was the same. More 
crowns, more food, more dancing. 
When finally all the islanders had 
crowns, even the children, Koro said, 
“What will become of us? They’ll 
kill us now!” 

“There are baskets to make. Go 
cut more reeds.” 

“You are making a slave of me,” 
Koro said. 

“Then don’t. I will cut my own.” 

Koro did not dare refuse to work. 
He knew that it was because Cham 
had made him a reed cutter that he 
was still alive. 

The days passed. At times Koro 
spoke of home, even of the fire he 
had set. Once he mentioned Cham’s 
family, perhaps starving now because 
of what he'd done. 

“Cham,” he said, “I’m sorry.” To 
show how much he meant it he put 
dirt upon his head, and wore it for 
a week. 

Soon after this a boat was seen 
approaching. The islanders seized 
their clubs, and ran to the shore 
with Cham and Koro following. 

The boy recognized the chief's 
boat. In the middle stood Tam Bulli. 
The chieftain and his men waded to 
shore, holding out bells, necklaces, 
and feather belts they'd brought as 
presents. While the islanders were 
leaping for the gifts, Tam Bulli hur- 
ried the two out to his boat. They 
skimmed over the water toward home. 

“What have you learned from the 
basket maker?” Tam Bulli asked 
Koro. 

Koro could not answer. He hung 
his head in silent shame. Tam Bulli 
glanced slyly at Cham. “And you?” 

The boy was staring toward the 
shore, so excited he did not hear. 
“Look!” he cried. “I think I see a 
hut standing where the rushes were!” 

“Your hut,” Tam Bulli answered. 
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usually do. If she plants us we'll come 
up at once. No waiting. 

First packer (saluting)—I was 
about to suggest exactly the same 
thing when you interrupted me, Pri- 
vate. All right there, men, "Shun! By 
the right, march. One, two; one, two; 
pick ’em up there! We haven't got 
all day to get to Mary, Mary’s garden 
and grow. On the double now ... 

(Exit Seed Packets.) 


Democracy as 


Six-Year-Olds Lived It 
(Continued from page 56) 


adults must share successes and fail- 
ures with them. Every teacher 
should be willing to have a buzz 
session about herself. It can be re- 
vealing and rewarding. 

In preparation for the visit of a 
Negro teacher from an out-of-state 
school, the children had buzz sessions 
to get questions to ask her because 


ELLIE (waving to Seed Packets as 
they march away)—Do you think 
they'll make it in time to trim my 
bonnet, Mr. Bunny? 

BUNNY—It’s mighty short notice, 
pardner. But if anyone can make 
those seeds turn into flowers in time 
for the Easter Parade it’s Mary, con- 
trary as she is. 

(Tschaikowsky’s “Waltz of the 
Flowers” is played softly off stage.) 


euuie—Oh, Mr. Bunny, listen! Do 
you suppose—? ‘ 

BUNNY—[t could be. Oh, it is! It is! 

(The sleepy little Flowers dance on 
stage, yawning and rubbing their eyes. 
They are followed by Mary with her 
watering can.) 

mary (gently shakes the Flowers) — 
It’s so early in the year. It’s very hard 
to wake them up. 

(Continued on page 71) 


this would be their first contact with 
a nonwhite person. 

It was obvious from their questions 
that they did not realize that Negro 


and white children differ only in 

color. I am sure they would have 

asked a child from India, Japan, or 

the Congo the same questions. 

1. What games do children play? 

2. Do they have buzz sessions? 

3. Are they Cub Scouts and Brownies? 

4. What kind of clothes do they wear? 

5. What kind of homes do they have? 

6. Do they have TV and dial phones? 

7. Do the children play with clay 
and paint in school? af 


EVALUATION 


The more children become actively 
interested in any group, the greater 
the guarantee of success for that 


PRIMITIVE EYES could not see 


group. In our six-year-old self- 
disciplined democracy, they devel- 
oped more freedom, tolerance, and 
understanding, and a better teacher- 
child relationship. 

Social learning takes place, and 
personality changes occur. The in- 
dividual begins to feel that group 
goals are his goals, group decisions 
and responsibilities are his, and so 
are group successes or failures. Such 
a classroom organization becomes a 
living democracy in which each child 
has a vital role. 


Ellie's New Bonnet 


Our wonderful eyes were made for 


BILLION YEARS WER 


KEYES WIPH LENSES 


felt light 


On 


(Continued from page 47) 


e.tie—I deo wish the flowers would 
hurry up and get here. 

(A stamping of marching feet is 
heard off stage. Enter the Seed Pack- 
ets, marching in single file.) 

First packetT—Halt, one, two— 

(Packets line up like soldiers. Ellie 
and Bunny exchange startled glances.) 

FIRST PACKET (Sa/uting ) —All present 
and correct, sir. 

BUNNY—Seeds, seeds—that’s all the 
birds ever think about! 

(to Packets) —But—but you’re 
not flowers. 


Here’s a HUGE WAL 


supported by a manual and 25 take-home leaflets... 


FOR TEACHING THE STORY OF VISION! 


ess By 


VISION master key man's progress EYE VISION 


HALF A 


[LLUSIONS 


L CHART in Color 


First PAcKET—We soon will be. Just 
drill a few holes in the garden, plant 
us, and in a month or so we'll be pro- 
moted to flowers, 

can’t wait that long. 
The Easter Parade will be starting 
any minute and I must have flowers 
to trim the bonnet the birds are mak- 
ing for me. 

First PACKET—How very awkward. 
I do wish we could help you but I 
don’t know what we can do. 

SECOND PACKET (steps out of line 
and salutes)—Private Petunia report- 
ing, sir. I have an idea. 

packeT—At ease, Petunia. 
Well, let’s hear it. Let’s hear it. 

SECOND packet—Why don’t we 
march over to Mary, Mary’s garden? 
You know everything she does is 
quite contrary to what other people 


for the entire 3-part package 
_.. mailed prepaid anywhere 
in the U. S. or Canada. Fasci- 
nating instructor-aid for all 


classes 8 to 15. 


FREE ... 4 full color, 20-minute, 16 mm motion pictures 
on eyes and the magic of vision loaned without charge for 
class and assembly showings. Write for descriptive literature. 


Better Vision Institute, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York 


Better Vision Institute, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Send my huge eye-science picture chart. | enclose $1 to 
cover the entire cost. Include a teacher's manual and 25 
take-home leaflets. If not satisfied, | will return the chart in 


10 days for a full cash refund. 


.Zone... 


[_] Also send me free literature on the 4 motion pictures 
available to me on loan without charge for class and 


assembly room showings, 
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Using 
the Poster 
on Page 44 


“The Restaurant" is the seventh in 
a@ series of ten posters featuring photos 
of a girl and boy in friendly commu- 
nity places. 

There may be new vocabulary in- 
volved as this picture is discussed, 
or familiar words used in a new way: 
waitress (waiter), cashier, service, 
proprietor, menu, check, customer, 
diner, names of certain foods or items 
on the menu. 

Why is a restaurant a friendly place 
in the community? Usually the person 
who takes your order and brings the 
feod to you is very friendly. How 
would you feel if that person were 
cross or rude? How must the waitress 
feel if a child or grownup is dis- 
agreeable? What might cause the bad 
behavior? 

What are other ways in which the 
restaurant shows friendliness toward 
its customers? (Discuss what makes a 


you 


applied for Your 


share of FEDERAL 
NDEA MONEY? 


Have you enriched your science 
courses? As you are aware, Fed- 
eral su rt is available to you 
under Title III NDEA. Now you 
can —_ your science depart- 
ment in the way you have always 
wanted. 

Cenco representatives have 
made a study of the Title III pro- 
gram and are qualified to give de- 
tails in your area—how you may 
apply for your share. Write us 
today—no obligation. 

To assist you further, the 
Cenco conversion list provides 
numbers which correspond to 
items in the “Purchase Guide”’*, 
Send for PG-1 and for our sug- 
gestive list of apparatus. Specify 


friendly atmosphere—color, cleanli- 
ness, absence of clutter, music, light- 
ing, smoothness of operation—prompt- 
ness without haste.) 

Of course eating in a restaurant 
demands good table manners. Encour- 
age your pupils to mention all the 


Serving education since 1889. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1718-Y Irving Park Road «+ Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses —Mountainside, N. J. 


Boston Birmingham Santa Clara Los Angeles Tulsa 
Houston « Toronto - Montreal « Vancouver « Ottawa 


All three and more! On your KLM ticket to 
Paris you can stop over at Amsterdam, London, 
and many other European “must” cities — all at 
no extra fare! Non-stop DC-7C across the 
Atlantic twice daily. Tax-free shopping in 
Amsterdam. Guided tours available. Fly KLM 
to Europe . . . and beyond! Also—ask about 
KLM island-hopping tours to the Caribbean. 
KLM offers direct service from New York and 
Miami to Curacao, Aruba, and many other 
colorful Caribbean isles. See your travel agent 
or call KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 609 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., PLaza 9-2400. 
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separate details they can think of. 
Then reduce them to: eat slowly, 
chew with your mouth closed, do not 
pick up food in the fingers unless it 
is supposed to be eaten that way. 
Don't reach—ask. Eating neatly without 
spilling is more important than eat- 
ing with the right table silver. 

The family in the picture look 
very happy. Perhaps this trip to 
the restaurant is a celebration. What 
might be the occasion? Can you think 
of other reasons why people eat in 
restaurants? 

Menus and place mats are usually 
attractively designed. Perhaps several 
examples could be displayed. Encour- 
age the children to originate menu 
covers and place mats. 

It is fairly customary to remove 
one's coat in a restaurant. Have some 
demonstrations to show how coats can 
be taken off in a small space, how to 
help someone else remove a coat. 
Discuss what can be done with the 
coat. Also offer possible solutions to 
the problem of gloves, scarfs, and 
handbags. 

Children who are taught to wash 
their hands always before eating will 
want to know that rest rooms for men 
and women are provided by most res- 
taurants. Help with the problem of 
how to locate the rest room and how 
to recognize the right one. 

Children can have a lot of fun play- 
ing restaurant. Have teams of three— 
waitress. diner, cashier. Prepare a 
simplified menu with a price list which 
will give the girls and boys practice 
in reading, writing, adding, and sub- 
tracting. For example: soup $.15, 
juice $.10; ground beef $.50, chicken 
patty $.40; baked potato $.10, peas 
$.10; bread and butter $.10; egg 
salad $.15, cabbage salad $.15; milk 
$.10, cocoa $.15; ice cream $.15, pie 
$.20. 

The diner chooses one of each pair 
of foods. The waitress writes on her 
check pad the name of each item and 
its price. She totals the amount, the 
customer checks it, and then he pays 
the cashier with a bill. She gives him 
the change and he leaves a tip for 
the waitress. (Base your advice on 
tipping on the local situation.) 

Many eating places have music 
playing. Discuss ways in which it is 


provided and good music for dining. 


YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


NOBLE'S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


One of America's most widely used handwrit- 
ing systems. Teaches your pupils not only 
how to write but how to use handwriting 


Book |—Workbook Double Size $.53 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size .53 
HANDWRITING for 
EVERYDAY USE 

-38 | Book 6 


.28 | Book 8 
Teacher's Manual 
Noble's HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY... $2.50 


A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency in handwriting to 
Noble and Nobile, Publishers, Inc. 


HANDWRITING DEMONS ...........15¢ 
by Prof. T. Ernest Newland 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 Set 


The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 


Write for free Descriptive Catalog IN. 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates furnished 
on request. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON). OHIO 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 
Complete Cap and Gown Service for 
High Schools and Colleges. 
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Ellie's New Bonnet 
(Continued from page 69) 


sunny—You’re doing very well, 
Mary, but please hurry. 

(The music grows louder, Mary 
pretends to sprinkle Flowers from her 
watering can. The Flowers grow more 
lively and begin to dance very gaily. 
Ellie and Bunny sit on the bank 
watching. Finally the Flowers dance 
past the bank, each one presenting 
Ellie with a bloom. Exit Flowers.) 

(Enter Birds, twittering excitedly 
and carrying the new straw hat which 
they give to Ellie.) 

ettig—Oh, you dear Birds! What a 
lovely bonnet! Now all I have to do 
is to put the flowers on it. But how 
is am I going to do that? The Parade 
im is due to begin any minute and I 
haven’t time to go home to get needle 
and thread. 

(Spelling Bee buzzes in.) 

sunny—I know just the person to 
help you, Ellie. Hey, there, Mr. Busy 
Bee, can you— 

SPELLING BEE—I’m not B-U-s-Y Bee. 
I'm s-P-E-L-L-I-N-G Bee. Straw hat, 
flowers—that spells spring bonnet! I'll 
fly to the hive and ask B-u-s-y Bee to 
come here and help you. y-o-u you. 
( Exits.) 

BUNNY (calling after him)—Thank 
you, S-p-E-L-L—Oh, dear, now he’s 
got me doing it. 

Enter Busy Bee. Bunny escorts 
him over to bank.) 

see—Hat. 

Bunny (laying hat on bank) —Hat. 

susy Bee— Flowers. 

sunny (handing him flowers) — 
Flowers. 

susy Needle. 

BUNNY (in same monotonous tone 
)—There isn’t one. 

Busy see (buzzing furiously)—The 
nerve of it. Asking me to perform a 
delicate operation like this without 
the proper equipment. Give me that 
bonnet. This is an emergency. I'll 
have to fly with it to the hive to get 
it trimmed. We'll use beeswax. 


of voice 


Exits.) 

(Sound of voices and music off 
stage.) 

(tragically) —Mr. Bunny, Mr. 
Bunny, it’s the Easter Parade! It’s 
starting already! 

Enter Birds, Flowers, Spelling 
Bee, Mary.) 


This book is fine, 


But take another look. 


Some other company 


May have a better book. 


First sino—The Parade is begin- 
ning, Ellie. Where’s your bonnet? 

(Enter Busy Bee.) 

suNNY—Here comes Busy Bee with 
your bonnet. 

(Busy Bee claps hat on Ellie’s head 
and bows fussily all around, finally 
shaking hands with himself prize- 
fighter fashion. Everyone cheers.) 

SPELLING BEE—Don’t look, but here 
comes W-E-S-T W-I-N-b, You'd better 


hold onto your hat, Ellie, if you don’t 
want to lose it again. 

(clutching bonnet)—Oh, oh! 

(Enter West Wind, trailing a long 
piece of ribbon. Everyone holds skirts, 
headdresses, hats, and so forth.) 

west winp—I’m not such a bad fel- 
low really. See, Ellie, I've brought 
you a piece of ribbon to tie your bon- 
net on safely so my brothers North, 
South, and East can’t blow it away. 


e.uie (tying on hat)—Thank you, 
Mr. West Wind and thank you all. 

(Music of “Easter Parade” be- 
comes louder. If desired, children 
wearing dress-up clothes and spring 
hats may march across stage and out 
through auditorium. Boys may be in 
the parade, wearing top hats and 
carrying canes. If parade is not in- 
cluded, Ellie walks off stage as though 
to join paraders.) 


Good Grooming 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in persorial clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested ‘Cleanliness Game’ has 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 
and parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 
daily cleanliness and good grooming increases 
surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 
improve, and parents cooperate by helping 
their children win higher scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
scores: yellow stickers to indicate “Caution”; 
red stickers to indicate ‘“‘Stop!’’; Merit Badge 
stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your classes. 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Y, Pp. 0. BOX 5 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection 
Patrol material for________stuents. 


becomes “Child's Play” 


when you teach it with the 


Inspection 
Patrol 


The IVORY INSPECT WN PATROL 


PATROL SHEETS 
In addition to the Wall Chart, there 


are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 


printed on both sides, for recording each 
child’s score. These sheets link good 
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grooming with school and home. Most 
parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
they are kept informed of the child’s 
progress in cleanliness habits. 
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SEMI-MOIST 


Brilliants 
by WEBER COSTELLO 


cae \ You have never seen such bright sparkling 
a 4 \ colors—and Brilliants are so responsive to 
if water and brush—so easy to apply to all 
kinds of surfaces. With Brilliants there's 
a, no advance preparation, no spilling, no 
clean-up! 
; fs And you'll like the NEW Brilliants pack- 
at aging—the new, larger “Biggie” Brilliants 
r, we in the square plastic container with deep 
: lid to use as a water pan—easier to use, 
ae stack and store! New packaging for Regu- 
mie lar Size Brilliants in individual colors or 
if sets of 24 and 8 colors in new plastic 


work trays. 


No. 408 Set, 8 Basic 
Colors, with Brush. 


No. 402 Set, 24 , 
Colors, with Brush. 


SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLE CAKE OF 
BRILLIANTS TO TRY! 


| WEBER COSTELLO CO. 

| CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


Please send me free test sample of Alpha- 


color Brilliants watercolor tempera. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
city STATE 
SCHOOL 


BER COSTELLO COMPANY 
HICAGO ILLINOIS 


* Cholk 
“Erastes * Act Material Mops + Globes 
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The Amazon Region of 
South America 
(Continued from page 42) 


9. The expedition took some live ani- 
mals and birds back to city zoos in 
the United States: Atlanta, 6 ma- 
caws; Pittsburgh, 10 monkeys; Los 
Angeles, 2 jaguars; Philadelphia, 
23 different snakes; Bronx, New 
York City, a pair of sloths. 

How many animals were shipped 

to the United States? 

Spelling. My fourth-graders found 
many words in this project to single 
out for special attention. Each new 
word was discussed and listed on a 
large chart at the front of the room. 
Consequently, when writing reports, 
the words my pupils needed were 
constantly in view. As a result, their 
spelling difficulties became less of a 
problem, and by the time I tested 
them, at the end of the unit, spelling 
proficiency had increased. 

Art and Handwork. Probably one 
of the most rewarding phases of our 
unit came from exhibits we made of 
the Amazon region. There were dis- 
plays of the dense jungle, homes of 


Mud 


Dorothy S. Anderson 


Mud looks good 

On garden floors, 
But it’s not 

So nice indoors! 


the Amazon people (some made from 
bamboo shades, and others from 
sticks and clay), the river and its 
tributaries (made from a flour-and- 
salt mixture colored with food color- 
ing or shoe polish), the animals 
molded from clay, and examples of 
water transportation. 

One pupil made a contour map, 
using the flour-and-salt combination 
to show the Andes Mountains and 
the Amazon with its tributaries. I 
remember from my own childhood 
that nothing became more fixed 
my memory than something which I 
associated with a creative project of 
this kind. The boys and girls told me 
this was helpful to them, too. 

Articles and sto- 
ries about the Amazon, and the play, 
required much practice in writing 


Language Arts. 


and speaking grammatically and 
clearly. Some articles and a summary 
of the unit were prepared for the 
class newspaper and scrapbook. 
Dramatics. 
puppet show, presented by three pu- 
pils, the class produced a radio play 
based on their research. Because a 


Besides original 


new intercommunication system had 
been installed in our school, it oc- 
curred to me that it would be a re- 
warding experience for my pupils to 
produce a radio play for the entire 
x hool, using these facilities. 

A rough outline was drafted, and 
then the boys and girls supplied the 
appropriate dialogue as they devel- 
oped the idea. The cast of charac- 
ters recognized pupils who were spe- 
weather, and 
so on. I had given them some Span- 
ish conversation lessons, so it was 
natural to have Sefior and Sejfiora 


cialists on bird life, 


Garcia, and Sefiora Cristina Alcida, 
the cook. 

The play was rehearsed as if the 
pupils were in a radio studio. For 
realism, a broom handle was passed 
around for the microphone as each 
character needed it Consequently, 
when the time came for the real 
thing, the children already felt com- 
fortable with the “mike.” 

CULMINATION 

The radio play was a lively affair. 
The main part was held by an inter- 
viewer, and perhaps his first speech 
will give you a clue to the type of 
material presented. 

“Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men. This is Barry D. Kimball (pu- 
pil’s name speaking for ‘Expedi- 
tions Perilous,” your newest and most 
exciting radio presentation. Tonight 
we have on-the-spot interviews with 
the entire crew of the ‘Armadillo 
Queen,’ just returned from the Ama- 
zon region of South America! 

“We will interview each of these 
famous explorers who, under the aus- 
Magazine, set out 
from Belém on the ‘Armadillo 
Queen, for a 29-day journey. As you 


pic es of Strife 


already know from accounts of this 
famous voyage in recent issues of 
Strife, these people had exciting and 
sometimes dangerous experiences. 
Now, let us begin our interviews by 
introducing the leader of the expedi- 
tion, Captain Michael Hooten. Tell! 


me, where is your home, sir?” 
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pages: “An Anteater Named Teddy,” 

pp. 120-121; “Nature’s Little Tank” 

(Armadillo), pp. 184-185; “Wildlife 
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side Down Animal” (Sloth), pp. 

2670-2679; “The Lady of the Lake” 

(Tapir), pp. 2790-2797. 
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Coffee, the Story of a Good Neighbor 
Product, from the Pan American 
Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall St., New 
York 5, N.Y. 


Rivers of the 


Child’s Book of 


Story of Brazil Nuts, from the Brazil 
Nut Association, 100 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N.Y. 


RECORDS 
From Folkways Records and Ser- 

vice Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New 

York 36. 

Indian Music of the Upper Amazon, 
FE 4458, 33% rpm. 

Sounds of a South American Rain 
Forest, FX 6120, 33% rpm. 

World of Man, Vol. 1: Man’s Work 
(includes tribal calls of the Ama- 
zon), FP 731, 33% rpm. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Along the Andes: Eastern and South- 
ern Lands, “South America,” col- 
or; Our South American Neighbors, 
b & w; (filmstrips), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Amazon, The—People and Resources 
of Northern Brazil, color and b & 
w; Argentina—People of the Pampa, 
2nd Edition, color and b & w; Brazil 
—People of the Highlands, 2nd 
Edition, color and b & w; Chile 
People of the Country Estates, 
b & w; Colombia and Venezuela, 
b & w; Peru—People of the Moun- 
tains, b & w; (films), Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Brazil, color; Colombia, Crossroads 
of the Americas, b & w: Panama, 
b & w; Venezuela, color; (films 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 

Geography of South America: Five 
Northern Countries (film, color; 
b & w), Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building. Chicago 1, Tl. 

Land and Its Gifts, The; Regions and 
Countries of South America; Yes- 
terday and Today, “Latin Ameri- 
ca” (filmstrips, color), Popular 
Science from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 

Lands and People of Northern South 
America; Lands and People of the 
Middle Andes; Lands and Peoples 


of Southern South America: Land 


Worm 
Dorothy S. Anderson 
A worm shouldn't 

Be hurt 
He helps to mix 


The dirt. 


and People of Brazil (filmstrips, 
color), Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 7/4, IIl. 
People and Places of Latin America 
Stanley Bow- 
Valhal- 


(filmstrips, color), 
mar Co., 12 Cleveland St., 
la, N.Y. 

Republics of South America, The An- 
dean Nations; South America, A 
Regional Study (filmstrips, color), 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Arch- 
er Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 


Epitor1iAL Note: This project was 
completed when Mrs. Peterson was 
teaching third and fourth grades in 
Knollwood School, DeKalb County, 
Georgia. During the current school 
year the author is devoting her time 
to research and education writing. She 
is also doing a weekly television pre- 
gram on puppetry for the Georgia State 
Department of Education’s program 
entitled, “School Days.” 
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reading instruction 


the decade ahead 


RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 


Director, Reoding-Stedy Center 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


HE problems that concern teachers of reading might 
be grouped into three categories. Should phonetics 
be taught? If so, how should it be taught and when? 
Reading for meaning is a second big issue. Can there 
be reading without meaning? If there cannot, then 
why the statement? What is being done in classrooms 
that has led to the coinage of such a phrase? Third is 
the issue of classroom instruction—how to teach thirty 
or more pupils. Why hasn’t grouping been the answer? 
Why is everyone now talking about individualizing in- 
struction? 


What Directi Phonetic Instruction? 


What is phonetics? To define phonetics, we need 
first to define phonics. The term phonics refers to the 
science of sounds. Phonetics refers to the science of 
speech sounds and/or the characters or symbols used 
to represent speech sounds. Phonetic analysis as used 
in reading, therefore, refers to the process of associat- 
ing correct speech sounds with the letter or letters 
used to represent the sounds. 

In order to use sound clues, a pupil must hear dif- 
ferences in sounds: high-low; long-short; soft-loud; 
and timbre or voice tone. Hearing sound likenesses 
and differences is the foundation for phonetic analysis. 
It is hoped, then, that throughout the sixties there will 


Single reprint free. 


be more teaching of auditory discrimination. It is just 
as important for a child to hear that train and chain 
have different beginning sounds as to recognize that 
the ending sounds are alike. , 

How does phonetics help? Phonetics is especially 
useful to primary children because the printed words 
they are trying to recognize are usually in their speak- 
ing vocabularies. When a pupil can say a word under 
attack, he therefore usually knows what it means. Pu- 
pils at the intermediate level and beyond use phonetics 
in the same way. In addition they are meeting words 
that either are only in their hearing vocabularies or 
are completely unknown. These pupils need to be 
trained to use a glossary or a dictionary and to sound 
out words by means of the phonetic respelling of the 
words and the sounding key. 

How should phonetics be taught? Never in isolation. 
(See reference No. 1.) In other words, children should 
always make letter-sound associations by dealing with 
letters only as they appear in a sound unit—a syllable 
or a word. Letters require a context to establish their 
sound value just as words require a context to estab- 
lish their meaning value. For example, when a pupil 
asks for help with the word sleep, the teacher writes 
on scratch paper the words slow and keep. In fact, it 
may not be necessary to write (Continued on page 89) 
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Set No. 1—True Book Film Set. No. 2—True Book Film 
Strips of Natural Sciences Strips of Physical Sciences 


Help make classroom subjects come alive for every primary-grader with 
these intriguing Film Strips, and make teaching natural and physical Animal Babies Air Around Us 
sciences easier and much more enjoyable. Animals of Sea and Shore Deserts 
Birds We Know Moon, Sun and Stars 
Insects Oceans 
Plants We Know Rocks and Minerals 
Trees Seasons 
* NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT TITLE III 
This is more than just a fascinating panorama. Here are curriculum. be the & 
available to acquire the necessary tools. The Childrens Press TRUE BOOK SCIENCE 


coordinated materials rich with the “why and hows” of curious minds. FILM STRIPS meet all requirements of the Act and are ideally suited to use in your 
science curriculum! 


Helps you to answer hundreds of their science questions! For kindergarten 
Childrens Press, Inc. ® Jackson & Racine * Chicago 7, Illinois 
FREE TEACHERS’ GUIDE included with either complete set of 6 films. Please send following at postpaid prices listed below. Check or money order i 
Send for free ill will be sent within 30 days, or if not completely satisfied, I will send back 
end for free illustrated catalog materials within 30 days, paying return postage only. 
for information about Childrens Press related TRUE BOOKS. 1) Sets #1 and #2, 12 films. . $57.00 1] Check if 30 ley “P ~ i 
| 1) Set #1, 6 films...........$28.50 privilege is desired. 
() Set #2, 6 films........... $28. [] Send Free Childrens Press Catalog 


These 12 film strips—35 mm., with 30-35 frames each—all in full 
color, with big type and few words, are adapted from the Childrens Press 
famous TRUE BOOKS (over 2,000,000 copies now in print). See how 
films will spark group discussion, curiosity and enjoyment, promoting 
quicker understanding of Study Units. 
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reorganized 
the reading program 


URING the school year 1958-59 two of 
the five elementary schools in Palm- 
dale School District, Los Angeles County 
(where I was Curriculum Coordinator), 
organized the intermediate grades on the 
basis of actual reading ability. Approxi- 
mately 600 children and 17 teachers in the 
two schools, both under the leadership of 
outstanding principals, were involved in 
this pilot program. 
How Reading Ability Levels 
Were Determined 

Each child was given an individual read- 
ing test by the curriculum coordinator to 
determine the level at which he could: 

1. Pronounce accurately on sight 95 of 
each 100 words. 

2. Comprehend a minimum of 75 per 
cent of both thought and fact questions. 

3. Read in a natural conversational 
manner, with rhythm and proper phrasing. 

4. Read without indications of tension, 
such as finger pointing and twitching. 

The test was based on the Lyons and 
Carnahan reading series, a series which 
very easily defines progression in levels of 
difficulty. 


What the Individual Testing Revealed 


The table at the bottom of the next page 
shows the distribution according to ability 
of the 288 students in grades 4, 5, 6 in one 
of the schools. 

There was very little correlation be- 
tween the individual child’s instructional 


ERVIN NEPHEW 


Director of Education 
Richland School District 
Shafter, California 


reading level as revealed by the test and 
his mental maturity score. Some with high 
scores placed in the lowest reading group. 


Organizational Plan 


As far as possible, each teacher was as- 
signed to work with the instructional- 
level group of her choice. The slowest 
readers were in groups having the fewest 
children. For example, one teacher had 15 
children who could read at seventh-grade 
level and 18 who could read at sixth-grade 
level, but there were only eight children 
in the group that read at the level just 
above the primer and preprimer levels. All 
the latter were in one group. 

Several meetings were held with the 
teachers to explore the reading program 
and the problems involved, and to become 
acquainted with the teachers’ manuals. 

Because many children had already read 
the books at the level of (or in some cases 
several levels higher than) their opera- 
tional placement, it was necessary to use 
a completely new series of readers. The 
McKee series was chosen. 


Working Platform for the Program 


The following items evolved as the 
working platform for the program. 

1. If any significant differences between 
teachers’ opinions and test results occur, the 
teacher’s judgment shall be used for initial 
placement. 

2. Numbers of children in each group 
should not necessarily be equated. : 

3. Groups set up are to remain flexible, 


around 


actual 
reading ability 


4. Groups will not be designated by grade 
levels. 

5. Children are to move from one group to 
another at any time during the year as they 
indicate ability to do so. 

6. Before moving a child from one group 
to another, careful consideration must be 
given by both of the teachers concerned, the 
principal, and the curriculum coordinator to 
all problems involved. 

7. Teachers must exert every effort to help 
each child establish and consistently main- 
tain his self-respect, his self-confidence, and 
the respect of other children. The teacher 
eo gd must demonstrate this respect for the 
child. 

8. The practice of telling a child that if 
he only works hard he will be able to go into 
a higher group must be discouraged. 

9. There shall be no association whatever, 
either explicit or implied, of conduct or de- 
portment with group placement, either up- 
ward or downward. 

10. As time progresses, more than one 
teacher may have children on the same book 
level. 

11. Extremely capable children from grade 
4 may work one grade above actual grade 
placement. Initially, children from grades 5 
and 6 may work one grade above. Later these 
people may be assigned as high as two grade 
levels above actual grade placement. 

12. Teachers must help each child deter- 
mine and constantly evaluate his own prog- 
ress and his own areas of difficulties. 

13. There will of necessity be groupings 
within each teacher’s group. These must be 
flexible groups also. 

14. Staff cooperation is essential. 

15. Teachers will need to work closely to- 
gether so that the reading period will not 
become completely isolated from what the 
child does during the remainder of the day. 

16. Basic readers will be used at all levels, 
with remedial readers also provided at the 
lowest levels. 

17. Teachers’ manuals shall be constantly 
utilized, with the teacher selecting and using 
as many of the authors’ suggestions as pos- 
sible. Workbooks will not be used. 

18. Various lessons throughout the series 
have suggested tests or exercises to be used 
as follow-up activities. These will be dupli- 
cated in the school office as needed. 

19. Supplementary readers shail be used 
with the basic readers. (Continued on page 76) 
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expected ib from 
Webster. . . . 


' The Spelling Program that teaches spelling through 
aa phonetic and structural groupings...in every grade! 


BASIC 


Spelling 


“aie TEXT-WORKBOOKS FOR GRADES 1 through 8 


ae The practical, sound, and logical way to teach children to spell. BASIC 
aoe GOALS IN SPELLING includes phonetic and structural groupings in 
Pa every grade! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. Children 
= are taught the proper method of attacking new words. They study the 
HE word . .. pronounce it . . . think how it should be spelled (using sound 
and structure) . . . write the word and say it again. Then the word 
is constantly reviewed. 
The result: real spelling ability that cannot be achieved with random 

oe list memorization of words, 
4a Plus .. . added benefits through illustrations that teach, handwriting 
ee hints, dictionary helps, and the new and interesting panels featuring 
. word origins and subject words... all tied in with the phonetic and 
structural groupings! 


. ++ makes spelling fun! ... makes spelling skills last a lifetime! 


Also Available 
BASIC SPELLING 
GOALS 


Clothbound Texts 
Grades 2-8 


Written by 
WILLIAM KOTTMEYER 
and 
KAY WARE 


AVENUE « ST. LOUIS 26, MISS 


OURI 


1154 RECO 
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(Continued from page 75) 


20. Primary emphasis will be 
placed on development of skills 
of reading rather than on cover- 
age of books or pages. The cri- 
terion of teaching success will 
be the attitudes toward reading 
that each child develops and the 
skills he learns to use or be- 
comes more proficient in using. 

21. Several organization pat- 
terns of actual reading-period 
time allotments will be present- 
ed. Each teacher may select the 
one she wishes to use. All will 
involve: (1) teacher-directed si- 
lent and oral reading; (2) time 
for reading skill development; 
(3) follow-up activities; (4) use 
of supplementary readers. 

22. Magazines, newspapers, 
and the like will be used. 

23. The reading periods shall 
incorporate direction and help 
in the development of reading in 
other subject areas: science, 
arithmetic, and social studies. 

24. Each teacher will use a 
check list of skills that will be 
provided for each child in her 
group and maintain an always 
current record of his reading 
progress. These folders should 
be as uniform as possible. 

25. Oral reading shall be used 
only as suggested in the teach- 
ers’ manuals, or as the teacher 
sees a specific purpose or need. 

26. All other children will be 
required to close their books 
and listen so that the child read- 
ing aloud has a purpose for 
reading clearly and with mean- 
ing and expression. 

27. No basic readers. will 
leave the room of the reading 
teacher. Homework will be from 
supplementary or library mate- 
rials, or other projects of vari- 
ous kinds. 

28. Attitudes toward reading 
and the organizational pattern 
must be carefully watched by 
teachers and favorably directed. 

29. Teachers will be expected 
to utilize as many as possible of 
the suggested helps to better 
teaching of reading that will be 
furnished by the District Office. 

30. One day per week will be 
devoted to library work. 

31. Each teacher of reading 
will provide trade-type library 
books for her specific reading 
group. These may be checked 
out to the regular classroom. 

32. Reading teachers will try 
to supply library books to meet 
pupils’ interests. (An 8-page in- 
terest inventory was provided.) 


What the Pilot Program Revealed 


Instead of statistical evi- 
dence, some general impres- 
sions of the results of the pilot 
program will be noted here. 

1. One of the most difficult 
aspects of the program was 


to get teachers to accept the 
instructional reading level as 
revealed by the tests given at 
the beginning. Many of them 
had been having the children 
read in basic readers that 
were much too difficult for 
them. One reason for this may 
have been the fact that con- 
sciously or unconsciously ad- 
ministrators tend to judge a 
teacher’s ability by the level 
of the books she uses. This is 
a common error in most school 
districts. Generally, the better 
and more secure the teacher 
was, the closer she placed her 
children to the correct opera- 
tional level. Placing children 
at the proper instructional 
level is undoubtedly the prime 
consideration, regardless of 
the type of program employed. 

2. In almost every instance, 
those children who were most 
retarded showed a record of 
beginning reading very early 
in the first grade and of being 
given reading materials de- 
signed for children who could 
handle materials at, or close 
to, grade level. Still the same 
children had been listed as 
poor readers. Shouldn’t we 
analyze what is happening to 
our reading program when we 
find on a child’s permanent 
record a contradictory state- 
ment that he is a poor reader 
but is reading in readers de- 
signed for his grade level? 

3. One of the closest correla- 
tions was between the child’s 
reading ability and his ability 
to distinguish likenesses and 
differences of sounds of words 
or parts of words. From this 
we conclude that teachers 
need to give children more ex- 
periences with auditory dis- 
crimination. 

4. Children who take basic 
readers home and read assign- 
ments several times may actu- 
ally be retarding their ad- 
vancement. This may help to 
account for the fact that in 
many schools not especially 
concerned with the reading 
program, middle-graders have 
difficulty reading science, or 
social studies, or arithmetic 
story problems on the same 
reading level as their basic 
readers. (Continued on page 87) 
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look 


the 


first-grade 
reading program 


DOROTHY J. NEWBURY 


Associate Professor of Education 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa 


EACHING reading is a complicated proc- 

ess involving the use of many skills. 
What does the first-grade teacher do to 
accomplish this? 


She teaches children to form sensory 
images and remember sight words. The 
first is the basis of all interpretations; the 
second is the basis of word attack. She 
teaches children to “figure out” unknown 
words by comparing them with known 
words. When she helps them recognize 
root words and inflected endings (meaning 
elements), she is teaching structural an- 
alysis. When they are taught beginning and 
ending consonants (sound elements), the 
instruction is in phonetic analysis. 

In the late second and third grades, af- 
ter the child has learned some principles 
for determining medial vowel sounds, he 
can attack an unknown word without ref- 
erence to a sight word. But his later suc- 
cess in using these principles rests upon 
his ability to remember sight words. 

What the mind does in visualizing a sit- 
uation (forming sensory imagery), and in 
recalling an image of a word (remember- 
ing a sight word), is probably much the 
same sort of mental operation. When a 
child recalls a sight word, he has an image 
of it in his mind, just as when he recalls 
rope jumping under a tree. Both mental 
acts are called thinking. The reading teach- 
er trains children to think—through the 
use of printed symbols. 

Recalling a mental image of a word re- 
quires more memory for detail than recall- 
ing an incident such as rope jumping. To 
teach a child to form mental images of 
words requires that he be trained to ob- 
serve, visualize, and associate, and this is 
the first-grade teacher’s job. (In the Scott, 
Foresman Basic Reading Program she can 
find 171 exercises for accomplishing this. 
They are given in “The Index of Skills” 
under “Strengthening Memory of Sight 
Words,” in the guidebooks of the Pre- 
primer, and Our New Friends.) 

How does the first-grade teacher train 
the child to remember sight words? 

1. She teaches the sight word when she 
presents the vocabulary in the first part 
of the reading lesson. She says the sight 
word in meaningful context, and pre- 
sents the printed form in a sentence, 


using either a pocket chart or the chalk- 
board. For instance: They ran fast. She 
has the children read the sentence si- 
lently and then aloud. She underlines 
or points to fast, the sight word. She 
rechecks by having the children read 
sentences containing the sight word, 
and by having them “frame” it. 

2. She strengthens their memory of sight 
words by using the 171 exercises de- 
signed for this purpose. She begins by 
saying, “As I write this word, notice 
how it looks at the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end.” She may write 
what, when, that, and then on the board. 
While the children keep their eyes 
closed, she erases wh from the first two, 
and the final consonants from the last 
two. When they open their eyes, they 
tell her where to replace the missing 
letters, and they reread the completed 
words. Fifty-eight exercises in the 
Think-and-Do books, at first-grade lev- 
el, give practice in strengthening the 
memory of sight words. 

8. She teaches children to use the sight 
words they know in attacking unknown 
words through phonetic and structural 
analysis. The first attack word in the 
Scott, Foresman series occurs in Book 
12, Our New Friends. The word is last, 
and it is used in the sentence, “Someone 
will live here at last.” If pupils cannot 
recall fast, the sight word which should 
tell them to substitute “I” for the be- 
ginning consonant, she may write it for 
them near the unknown word, and make 
a mental note that more specific exer- 
cises in consonant substitution are 
needed by some or all of the children. 
If all the children need this, she will 
consult “The Index of Skills” for the 
necessary exercises. If only a few need 
help, she will instruct them alone, 

By the end of first grade, children will 
know 350 sight words, and will have used 
them in attacking 75 new words in Book 
1°, Our New Friends. Then they have the 
opportunity to practice their word-attack 
skills in a new text, We Three. It has 16 
stories in which 335 of the sight words are 
used, Interspersed among them are 223 
new words which the child attacks on his 
own, using his ability to substitute conso- 
nants and analyze structure. 


Word perception takes place in a larger 
sense through visualizing situations. The 
sight word look is remembered because it 
is presented in a pictured play situation 
wherein Baby Sally wants Dick to look at 
her. Normally, the recognition of printed 
words takes place in a context or setting 
that gives meaning to perception. Stop at 
a railroad crossing means something dif- 
ferent from the place where a streetcar or 
bus stops. The mind forms a sensory im- 
age of this difference. Against this back- 
ground, recognition of a sight word takes 
place. 

The ways in which the mind is trained 
to form sensory images of images are 
called Interpretative Skills. These are: (1) 
interpreting the main idea; (2) inter- 
preting the story in sequence; (3) noting 
details and perceiving their relationship; 
(4) recognizing emotional reactions and 
motives of story characters; (5) making 
inferences; (6) identifying the speaker and 
the character spoken to; (7) comprehend- 
ing phrase and sentence meanings; (8) 
forming sensory images; (9) making 
judgments and drawing conclusions; (10) 
perceiving relationships; (11) strength- 
ening memory. 

Teaching these skills, through the use 
of pictures, is the main function of a 
reading-readiness book. A secondary func- 
tion is to develop the child’s oral language, 
and visual and auditory skills which are 
needed to perceive printed words. 


Preprimers add printed words to the 
picture story which tell what the story 
characters say. Thus, the child reads the 
“talking-picture story.”’ That is, to his 
reading of the pictures, through sensory 
images, the child adds words through ‘rec- 
ognition of those spoken by the story 
characters. In this way, he interprets the 
emotional reactions of the story charac- 
ters, 


The Primer adds narrative text explain- 
ing what happens ‘to the talking-picture 
text. The first such. lines occurring in the 
Basic Reading Program are in Fun with 
Dick and Jane. “Little Quack did not want 
to come out. He did not want to eat.” Now 
the child is forming sensory images both 
from pictures and (Continued on page 86) 
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To understand 


and to be understood... 


including 


WINSTO 


Winston Basic Readers 
Winston American English 


Russell G. Stauffer, Alvina Treut Burrows 
and a team of more than twenty educators 


COMMUNICATION 
PROGRAM 


Here is the first compatible program in reading and the language arts specifically planned and 
developed to help the learner more quickly attain the skill of communicating effectively with others. 
The new program consists of two series of textbooks, Winston Basic Readers and Winston 
American English, jointly authored so that each phase of instruction in reading, writing, 


speaking, and listening augments the other. .. 
. .» Yet each series may be used independently of the other! 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 


comprise the first new reading system based on the premise that 


the best learning takes place in a reading-thinking situation. 


This new series employs the modified basic reader approach and 
consists of stories especially written to develop reading and 
thinking skills. Systematic and sequentially organized study- 
books as well as carefully planned teachers editions complement 


this new aud timely concept in the teaching of reading. 


Away We Go i} 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 


presents the first coordinated series of communication arts and 
skills. Oral and written composition, talking and listening, read- 
ing, literature, dramatics, spelling, and handwriting are taught 


within a single series—in a single book! 


Combining the language arts and skills into a functionally asso- 
ciated series has long been the wish of good teachers everywhere. 


Now it has been done for them in Winston American English. 


For complete information on this new educational concept, write Dept. T1-2 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company / 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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guiding readin 
middle 
and 
upper grades 


EDITH F. MILLER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Central School 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


FTER years of experimenting with 

many types of reading programs in 
grades one through six, I am convinced 
that the best program for elementary 
school children is one where a basic read- 
ing series is carefully followed throughout 
all grades and where reading also func- 
tions in every aspect of school living every 
day. Reading is a complex skill which 
should be taught through step-by-step 
techniques involving looking, listening, and 
thinking. Using a basal set of readers in 
group situations will guarantee this sys- 
tematic instruction and will not exclude 
the many enriching activities which make 
reading a joyous experience. 

If, however, a teacher is in a school sit- 
uation where basic readers are not avail- 
able, other forms of printed matter will 
have to furnish the basis for reading in- 
struction. The remainder of this article 
will be a discussion of what can be done 
under those circumstances. 

A knowledge of the objectives for the 
grade and a knowledge of the abilities of 
the individual children are the prerequi- 
sites to any reading program, whether 
basal texts are used or not. But it is es- 
pecially important that any teacher who 
works without the guidance provided by a 
basal series be constantly aware of the 
reading objectives of the grade. By con- 
sulting the school curriculum, teachers’ 
manuals on reading, and books on the 
teaching of reading, I compile my own list 
of the expected learnings for my grade and 
use it as a check list throughout the year. 


1 Group My Pupils 


Reading instruction in small groups has 
proved to be more effective than having 
the whole class read together, so even if 
there are not sets of readers for the chil- 
dren much of the reading instruction 
should still be carried on in small groups. 

If a basal series has been used during 
the preceding year (many schools carry 


the basic-reading program through the 
primary grades at least), the grouping 
will be quite well established. If not, I take 
time and use many means to decide on the 
grouping. I believe in grouping and in 
keeping children in the same groups. 
Whenever some children need help on a 
specific skill, a temporary group may be 
formed to give that help. But having the 
grouping for reading instruction so flex- 
ible that a child moves from one group to 
another on occasion or having a child 
change groups due to unusual or unsatis- 
factory progress has never worked well 
for me. The “skipping around” destroys 
the continuity of instruction. The child 
who moves into a higher group often goes 
into a slump, having a child work with 
two groups for a time is too burdensome 
for him, and putting a child back into a 
slower group carries a stigma that defeats 
the purpose. 

I keep filing cards handy during the first 
few weeks of school and jot down observa- 
tions of reading done at all times—arith- 
metic problems, words of a song, the sci- 
ence text, or any printed matter. 

I also make up a number of short tests 
on any specific skills I wish to check, in- 
cluding “listening tests” where I read short 
articles aloud and ask the boys and girls 
questions to be answered with one word. I 
use commercial tests and exercises. I soon 
find that some children always score at the 
top of these tests and some are always at 
the bottom, and that the performance of 
some is variable. 

I meet with each still doubtful pupil and 
have him read silently, then orally, from 
a set of basal readers, beginning with the 
preprimer or primer. I take notes on his 
errors and poor habits and I check his 
comprehension by asking five questions 
which I have written on a filing card with 
the answers. This process is repeated until 
we find the book that will challenge yet not 
frustrate the child. The Weekly Reader 


Oral Tests may be used to help in place- 
ment if preferred. Some teachers may de- 
cide to test each child, not just the doubt- 
ful ones, especially if previous records are 
inadequate. 

On these comprehension checks I have 
tested only actual facts from the material 
read. In the future I intend to include 
some questions requiring ability to think 
and infer. 

Sometimes a few children test so low 
that they obviously need individual help. 
If there is no provision for remedial work 
to be done during school hours, either by 
a remedial-reading teacher or by the regu- 
lar teacher, the children may be able to 
come early, stay after school, get their par- 
ents’ help on work outlined by the teacher, 
or receive some help from classmates who 
are good readers, A brief running record 
of each child’s progress is valuable. 

With the class survey completed, the 
program for the poorest readers planned, 
and the final grouping made, I prepare a 
small chart of the basic skills of the grade 
and under each I list the names of chil- 
dren needing specific help. When I feel that 
a child has improved sufficiently in any 
skill, I cross his name off. 


Every School Subject Involves Reading 


Since basic readers are not available, I 
will use music books, writing exercise 
books, arithmetic books, spelling and lan- 
guage books, as well as books in the con- 
tent subjects, in my reading program. I 
will help the children picture a background 
for the material to be read; put new words 
on the board; guide their silent reading, 
and plan for purposeful oral reading, fol- 
low-up activities, and group work. 

I have before me a set of worksheets 
based on the first twelve lessons in the 
spelling book one class used. The work- 
sheets were designed to review the spell- 
ing words in new situations and to pro- 
vide silent reading for the entire class. 
The children were asked to use only words 
from the spelling list as they followed such 
typical directions as: 

1. Use two-syllable words ending in ing in 
these sentences. 

2. Write only long vowel sounds in these 
blanks. 

3. Copy the five words which have the soft 
sound of g (j). 

4. Put in the missing letters in these 
words. 

The spelling books also offer unlimited 
possibilities for phonetic work and word 
analysis. References can be made to the 
words and skills met in the spelling books 
when encountered in (Continued on page 86) 
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To speak fluently... 


“To speak fluently...To reason well 
-- Two of the keenest challenges 

To future citizens 

In our shrinking world” 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH SERIES 


Children learn a language more easily and 
quickly when they repeat words and phrases 
as they hear others speak them. 

Allyn and Bacon’s brand-new Elementary 
French Series introduces the language by the 
aural-oral or “direct”? method. Composed of 
four paperbound texts with accompanying 
teachers’ editions, they may be used in either 
the primary or intermediate grades. 

The first two books, BONJOUR and VENEZ 
VOIR, are composed only of illustrations with 
the exception of unit headings. In the third 


To reason well... 


By Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


To solve problems through the experimental 
method is the guiding principle of this, the 
“Science-doing” series, for Grades 1-6. 

Pet Newly revised for 1960, the books have gay 
* new covers and many additional four-color 
13 illustrations. Also, books 4-6 now contain 
Glossaries of scientific terms. 


New subject matter includes some of the latest 
scientific developments in the world today. 
There are new sections on the subjects of fric- 
tion, space travel and jet engines, all discussed 
in the familiar language of the young student. 


The teachers’ editions have all been completely 
up-dated to correspond with the texts. 


Boston 
Atlanta 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Dallas 
In Canada: The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 


By M. Raymond and Claude L. Bourcier 


and fourth books, JE SAIS LIRE and JE LIS 
AVEC JOIE, children begin to read in French. 
At first they see in print only what they have 
already learned to understand and to speak. 
In later units the phonetic sounds are pre- 
sented, followed by short reading selections, 
crossword puzzles, and other exercises. 

The subject content is related to the everyday 
experiences of the young child — the family, 
the house, the classroom, parts of the body, 
the weather, and holiday celebrations, to men- 
tion only a few. 


EXPLORING 


EXPLORING 
SCIENCE 


EXPLORING 
SCIENCE 


THREE 
HURBER 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


EXPLORING 
SCIENCE 
Six 
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roving the ability 


WILLIAM S. CORLISS 


Director of Elementary Education 
Public Schools, Wayzata, Minnesota 


of the superior reader 


New reading texts, to supplement the present basic 
readers, have recently been purchased by our school 
district. The cost was approximately $3,000, Per pu- 
pil, this cost would be $.93 for each pupil in grades 
1-3, when distributed over four years of use by 800 
children per year. (The average life of the textbook 
varies from four to five years.) 

What benefit will the children derive from this pro- 
gram? How will it improve the reading skills of the 
children in the superior, average, or slow-immature 
reading group? A plan for each group has been de- 
veloped. These plans are flexible and designed to meet 
individual and group needs. The new program is so 
correlated with the basic program that there are very 
logical and sequential places where the new materials 
will fit without disrupting the skill development in the 
basic program. In the three-year program this will in- 
volve fifteen books which will be entirely new to the 
children, but will give them an opportunity to use 
skills which they have been developing. Correlation 
sheets listing this sequence have been duplicated. A 
study of both the basic and the new readers also lists 
basic reading skills and where they are covered in each 


set. Each teacher in the program has copies of these 
correlation sheets and lists. 

The superior readers will be expected to: complete 
the basic skill-development program quickly and thor- 
oughly; read the fifteen selected books from the new 
program; read extensively in the school library (after 
establishing independent reading). Every effort will 
also be made to have them read at the public library 
as well. 

These children will receive additional assignments 
which require them to use their reading skills in all 
subject areas. This implies assignments in reading 
maps, charts, encyclopedias, almanacs, reference books 
and library books, newspapers and magazines. This 
also means that they will be expected to make contri- 
butions to the class which other members of the class 
would probably not be able to make. 

This superior reading group will also have the op- 
portunity to use the new books for any specific skill 
development which they need, to attain a balanced read- 
ing level. The specific operatica of the cross-reference 
materials for skill development is explained more fully 
below. 


of the average reader 


The new reading program purchases mean that the 
average reader will have a well cross-referenced source 
of specific help in the skills of reading which pertain 
to: initial letters, blends, phonograms, vowels, and 
final consonants. 

The average reader will do almost all of his reading 
for skill development in the present basic reading pro- 
gram. However, after studying the skill in the basic 
reader, if he needs more emphasis placed upon the 
skill, or did not gain the skill to the teacher’s satisfac- 
tion, he will use a specific portion of the new readers 
to learn it. Time, effort, and energy will be saved by 
having this specific resource available to the teacher 


and pupil. The new readers use a different approach 
to teaching the same skills and through this change in 
approach the average reader will gain the skill quickly, 
without the necessity of having to “wade” through 
a complete supplementary book. 

The average reader will have opportunities to read 
some of the new books to apply skills learned in the 
basic reading program, but generally speaking, the 
basic program is a full year’s work for the average 
reader, and any reading done in the new series will be 
for specific skills. Other possible uses with the average 
group include reading outside of class time, or recrea- 
tional reading. 


of the slow-immature reader 


The slow-immature reader will have an opportunity 
to use the new readers and so obtain a completely new 
approach to the reading skills. The skills taught in the 
new program are very similar to those included in the 
present basic program at every level, but the approach 
to learning the skills is different. Because these two 
programs correlate very closely, the child will not find 
himself in an entirely foreign reading program which 
would be almost as difficult for him as the original one. 
What he has learned from the basic program will help 
him learn the basic skills and will be applied with new 
stories and the different approach, 


The slow-immature reader will begin with the basic 
program, Generally there is a need for much more 
time being spent at each step of the reading program 
with this type of child. The basic program usually is 
not adequate for the repetition needed by the slow- 
immature reader. Following the basic program, the 
child works with material in the new books at the 
same level of difficulty, for the period of time deemed 
necessary by the teacher or indicated by reading tests. 
In other words, he may spend twice as much time on 
each of the basic reading skills, but always using new 
and fresh materials, 
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Publishers since 1867 

of distinctive textbooks— 
GINN AND COMPANY of- 
fers many outstanding se- 
ries for elementary schools. 
Among them— 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES, REVISED 
Just published for grades 1-6. Also books for grades 7-9. 


GINN BASIC READERS, REVISED 
For grades 1-8. Revised through grade 3. 


BUSWELL-BROWNELL-SAUBLE- WEAVER 
ARITHMETIC WE NEED SERIES 
For grades 1-8. 


CRAIG—SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 
For grades 1-8. 


PITTS-GLENN-WATTERS-WERSEN 
OUR SINGING WORLD, ENLARGED 
For kindergarten-grade 6. Original edition for grades 7-9. 


Write to our nearest sales 
office for full information. 


( {NN AND COMPANY Home Office: Boston 
J ibe = Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 


Atlanta Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 


Spelling and Using Words 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


Grades 2-3 


A program for mastery of words 


children need in daily writing. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 
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left right 
progression 


HE little girl on the oppo- 

site page is demonstrat- 
ing the correct method for un- 
derscoring words. Horizontal 
lines should be drawn from 
left to right; vertical lines 
should start at the top and go 
down. This is an important 
rule to follow at all grade 
levels. 

If the left-to-right visual 
progression is emphasized in 
the kindergarten and main- 
tained in every grade, many 
potential reading problems 
can be forestalled. When chil- 
dren mark workbooks, lines 
should be drawn from left to 
right, and the same rule ap- 
plies to lines drawn while 
solving arithmetic problems. 
This may not seem important 
to the person who has not had 
experience in diagnosing chil- 
dren’s reading problems, but 
application of the principle is 
one means of preventing some 
reading difficulties, and cor- 
recting others. Drawing hori- 
zontal and_ vertical lines 
strengthens the eye move- 
ments which are used in the 
reading process. 

Children need practice in 
reading numbers, too. Teach- 
ers have found that some chil- 
dren reverse numbers, such as 
12 for 21, or 107 for 701. This 
is probably due to the fact 
that in addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication, we begin 
at the right side, but in divi- 
sion problems and reading the 
starting point is at the left. 
The average adult has been 
employing these principles so 
long that he is hardly aware 
of the operation; however, 
they are learned responses. If 
these have been carefully 
taught, and checked often, 
more efficient reading habits 
will result. 

Many children have diffi- 
culty with word recognition 
because they have never been 
taught a systematic method of 
looking at words. In attack- 
ing short words, especially, if 


children have not learned that 
they must begin at the left to 
look at a word, they are as 
likely as not to start at the 
right, and the result will be 
“saw” for “was” and “on” for 
“no.” For the same reason, 
letters within a word may not 
be seen in consecutive order, 
so that medial letters are 
transposed, such as “felt” for 
“left.” 

The habit of carefully scru- 
tinizing each letter, and see- 
ing it in proper sequence, is 
fundamental. Numerous words 
differ only in one letter. 
“Went” and “want” are very 
difficult for beginners because 
they are the same shape, and 
the letter forms of a and e 
are similar. Careful visual 
discrimination is absolutely 
necessary. Upper-grade boys 
and girls who are poor read- 
ers often substitute “went” 
for “want,” and vice versa. 

Children with careless read- 
ing habits frequently see only 
part of a word, guess the rest, 
and say a word which is simi- 
lar in appearance, such as 
“made” for “make.”’ They also 
omit or add letters. “Stream” 
is called “steam,” and “tip” 
becomes “trip.’”’ The following 
pairs of words confused by 
fifth- and sixth-graders were 
taken from a reading instruc- 
tor’s notebook: alone—along; 
hunt—hurt; pound—proud; 
then—when; spied—spider; 
wear—were; and nearer— 
never. 

This problem can be over- 
come by having pupils keep 
lists of words to be mastered. 
A 7” x 814” spiral notebook 
is a useful size. The following 
system has been effective. 

1. Fold each sheet of note- 
book paper in four even 
columns. 


2. As the pupil reads orally, 


the teacher listens for mis- 
called words. If a_ pupil 
hesitates, makes several at- 
ternpts, or calls fall “fell” 
and/or “felt,” the teacher 
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RUTH V. McCREARY 


Reading Supervisor, Wooster City 
School, Wooster, Ohio 


records every word the pu- 

pil mentioned, writing each 

at the top of a column, and 
underscores it in red. 

3. Then the pupil is asked to 
look at each word carefully, 
and tell how it differs from 
the others. 

4. The pupil copies each un- 
derscored word five times. 
He says the word softly to 
himself as he writes it. 

In doing this exercise, the 
child is forced to follow a con- 
tinuous left-to-right move- 
ment, and he sees each letter 
in proper sequence. At the 
next lesson, the teacher points 
to words previously missed to 
see if the child can say them. 
If he can, without hesitating, 
he probably will not confuse 
them again. If he misses a 
word, it should again be writ- 
ten in his notebook, under- 
scored, and then copied. For 
complete mastery, it may be 
necessary to repeat the proc- 
ess several times. 

Writing words gives the pu- 
pil visual-kinesthetic practice, 
and it is a mnemonic device 
which helps fix the correct 
form of the word in mind so 
that it becomes integrated in- 
to the pupil’s reading vocabu- 
lary. 

Acquiring efficient methods 
of independent word attack 
is basic to all reading, regard- 


less of age or grade. Words 
are symbols for ideas on the 
printed page. The pupil is in 
no position to understand or 
interpret words he does not 
recognize. The average adult 
usually does not recall that he 
acquired his vocabulary grad- 
ually. He probably saw a word 
many times before it became a 
part of his speaking and writ- 
ing vocabulary. Every begin- 
ning reader acquires his vo- 
cabulary the same way, and 
word recognition continues 
through life. 

Those who diagnose pupil 
reading difficulties know the 
importance of systematic in- 
struction in word recognition 
skills at all levels. 

Children are generally quite 
skillful at analyzing their own 
troubles. One boy said, “I 
can’t read because I don’t 
know the words.” Another 
wistfully said, “It is fun to 
read if you know the words.” 

The child learns his first 
words through picture clues 
and word configuration, fol- 
lowed by context clues, and 
word and phonetic analysis. 
But from the beginning, he 
must be systematically taught 
to look at words from the left 
if efficient word attack skills 
are to be developed. 

When the teacher presents 
words on the chalkboard, the 
pointer should always rest 
under the first letter of the 
word, then move to the right. 
If the pointer rests in the mid- 
dle, or at the end of a word, 
the child will usually focus his 
attention there. As a conse- 
quence, he may attempt to at- 
tack the word from that posi- 
tion. Numerous children with 
reading difficulties have only 
a vague idea of where they 
should start to look at a word. 
But if left-to-right progres- 
sion is emphasized at all 
times, there will be better 
readers, and a decrease in 
reading problems. In fact, for 
best results, insist on it! 


“NOVELS” 
for NEW READERS 


Reading levels: 1st through 3rd 


remedial: 


DEEP-SEA ADVENTURE SERIES 


Five exciting book-length stories about deep-sea diving. Dra- 
matically illustrated. Scientifically constructed by remedial 
reading experts to raise beginning reading skills to fourth-grade 
level. 


THE JIM FOREST READERS 


Plot, action, suspense and high comedy, all within a framework 
of basal reading patterns. Six miniature novels about the adven- 
tures of a boy and his uncle, a forest ranger. Stimulating sup- . 
plementary materials, carefully gradated, that really supple- 
ment the basal reading program, 


Please send me free sample chapters from your “novels for new readers.” 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
609 Mission St. San Francisco 5 


Anew 
to SPARK your primary 
reading program is . 
. now offered in a new gage 


Sounds, 
Letters, 
and Words 


A 


Exercises. planned for their appeal to primary- 
_ grade children develop reading skills naturally 
quickly. Study progresses from auditory. 
“and visual discrimination of a single sound and | 


More Letters 
and Words 


Skills with 
Sounds 
and Words 


Feotures: Two-color drawings Abun- 
dant learning activities + Guidelines for writing 


J B. LIPPINCOTT compas: 
33 West Lake Street + Chicago 6, Weta * 
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new Singer 
elementary textbooks 
THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


Frasier, MacCracken, Decker 

Grades 1-6 Copyright 1959 

A strong activity program teaching basic scientific 
concepts. Brilliant functional illustrations. 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
Pratt, Meighen, Delancey, Iverson 
Primer - 6 Copyright 1960 
Stories and poems, old and new, with enchanting 
illustrations. Study materials and a complete guide 
to creative dramatics. 


THE GROWING WITH ART SERIES 


Ellsworth, Andrews 


Grades 1-8 Copyright 1960 
Paper-bound books inspiring individual creative 
art activity. Easy to read at each grade level. 


WALT DISNEY'S 
TOMORROWLAND ADVENTURE SERIES 


Six 48-page paper-bound books adapted for use 
in intermediate grades. Colorful, exciting, authen- 
tic information. 


The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 


DEPT. 911, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


primer 
in the 
elementary 


PAUL C. BURNS 


Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


Brand New Children’s Illustrated Books 


for beginners through ages 11-15 


Two Brand New “‘Easy-to-Read" Photo Stories 


COME TO THE CIRCUS ; SEE OUR PONY FARM 
by Charles Philip Fox by Elizabeth Laing Stewart 


Peter and Barbara go behind This book is almost as much YP 
the scenes of a real circus fun and excitement asavisit | § © rt \ ) 
\ 
Illustrated with real-life pho- _» to a real pony farm. The /% i 
i j 


tographs taken on the lots of photographs follow a young \ 
Ringling Brothers and Bar J oy about a pony farm as he \ AF \ i 
num & Bailey Circus and helps his father with his (4b Ve 
other well-known circuses. daily tasks \} 
In Publisher's on In Publisher's 
Reinforced Binding hotographs Reinforced Binding 32 Photographs 
st Reader Furst Reader 
Feb. 29 $2.90 Vocabulary Feb. 29 $2.50 Vocabulary 
JUST JOSIE by Betty Beoby THROW STONE 
be he by Mary Ellen Stevens & E. B. Sayles 
cinated with this story of The story of a young boy 
little Josie as she discovers who, with his family, lived 
her fingers and toes, her ears, in the Arctic before the gla- 
eyes and nose, and learns cier came. How they mi- 


what each is for. A skillful 
combination of attractive 2 


color illustrations and de \¥ 
y 


grated from Asia and survived 
in the bleak and desolate 
Arctic wastes provides a 

venturous reading for young 
minds secking excitement 


lightful rhymes 


In Publisher's 32 Pages, 
Reinforced Binding IMustrated and historical fact 
Feb. 29 Ages 2.5 $2.00 & Cotere May Ages 9-14 $3.00 


Exciting Adventures of the FAMOUS FIVE 


by Enid Blyton by Enid Blyton 
There's excitement aplenty when Dick, Once more Julian, Dick, Anne, their 
Julian, Anne and their tomboy cousin tomboy cousin “George” and her dog 
Ge na run off to Kirren Island the wonderful Timmy find themselves 
complete with ruined castle and dun in the middle of adventure at a sinister 
geons. A fast-paced mystery house, Smuggler's Top 
IMustrated 
March 14 Ages 8.12 $2.50 Blech ond White March 14 Ages 8-12 $2.50 
Send for The Excitement and Glamor ¥ Far-Away Places 
Complete Catalog TERRY IN THE SOUTH SEAS P 
by Bengt Danielsson 
One adventure swiftly follows another for Terry and his 
sister I abeth when they go to the South Seas. Asa thrill 
ing climax, they are shipwrecked on a lonely coral island 
b t Damelsson relies on the knowledge and experi 
ence he gained as a member of the famous Kon-Tiki 
expedition to draw a romantic and authoritative picture 
of lite on the islands of the South Seas. Mustrated 
Black and White 
March Ages 11-15 $2.75 


14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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N THE current controversy 

over today’s methods of 
teaching reading, numerous 
charges are brought up, such 
as: “Readiness is an empty 
educational term used to ex- 
cuse teachers from their re- 
sponsibility of teaching begin- 
ners.” “Elementary schools 
are teaching pupils to word 
guess.” “Little or no guidance 
is given in working out pro- 
nunciation and recognition of 
unfamiliar words.” “Reading 
instruction fails to bring 
about a lifetime reading hab- 
it.” 

What are the facts? What 
are the schools trying to do 
about such important aspects 
of the reading program? How 
are pupils learning to read? 


Reading Readiness 


The pre-reading experiences 
a child has before he starts to 
school are of primary impor- 
tance—hearing stories read 
and told, trips, discussion of 
things seen and done. Some 
children lack these experi- 
ences, however, and so the 
schools must provide them. 

Before a child can begin to 
learn to read, he must be 
ready to learn. Children do not 
all walk or talk at a certain 
given age. So every child 
should not be expected to be 
ready for reading merely be- 
cause he is six years old. Chil- 
dren reach readiness stage at 
different chronological ages. 
By the use of her own judg- 
ment and with the help of 
readiness tests and materials, 
the teacher can usually tell 
when the child is ready for 
reading. Two main approaches 
are generally used in reading 
readiness. In the formal ap- 
proach the pupil learns to 
handle books, reads sequences 
of pictures, makes _left-to- 
right eye movements, notes 
letters that are alike or dif- 
ferent, distinguishes sounds 
as to likeness and difference. 


The informal approach calls 
for such activities as construc- 
tion work, dramatizations, 
storytelling, excursions, and 
discussing and relating expe- 
riences. By having a wealth of 
firsthand and vicarious expe- 
riences, the child learns to do 
problematic thinking and to 
broaden his field of meaning- 
ful concepts. 

In language development, 
training is given in enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation orally 
of simple sentences. Pupils of- 
ten begin to notice and read 
the bulletins, signs, and labels 
about the room. Writing ex- 
perience charts helps the child 
to see his own simple oral sen- 
tences in the new written 
form. In all cases careful at- 
tention is given to each child, 
and teachers try to become 
aware of his needs and prog- 
ress from the first day he en- 
ters school. 


Word Recognition 


Word recognition is one of 
the most important phases of 
the reading program. At the 
very outset in learning to 
read, children get acquainted 
with printed symbols by sight. 
After the children have read 
a few stories in their pre- 
primer, have attained ade- 
quate mental maturity, and 
have a sight vocabulary large 
enough to make the generali- 
zation of “look alike—sound 
alike,” they are ready to make 
effective use of techniques of 
word recognition. 

The reader may get a 
strange word from the picture 
or context clues; he may an- 
alyze the word structurally— 
finding a known root word 
and an ending that he is able 
to identify; he may analyze 
the word phonetically. Some 
time is spent in the primary 
grades with word families. 
Children learn to spell the 
word ran and discover other 
words in the same family— 
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tan, fan, can. This means that 
the pupil now has at least five 
chances for success in unlock- 
ing a strange word. This is 
necessary, for all words do 
not yield equally well to the 
same methods of attack and 
frequently a combination is 
necessary. 

These techniques are called 
into use many times when 
reading, not just during the 
period labeled “reading.” The 
goal of every teacher is to de- 
velop within the pupil those 
skills which will enable him 
to identify strange printed 
words independently and eco- 
nomically in time and thought. 


Comprehension 


It is not enough for chil- 
dren to develop skill in giving 
names to printed symbols; 
they must be helped-to get 
meaning from what they read. 
Until they can do this they 
are not really reading. Pupils 
who bring a background of 
experience to reading will get 
richer meaning from the 
printed page. For instance, a 
child in the primary grades 
will appreciate a dog story 
more fully if he has played 
with a dog and discussed his 
pet. As he matures in his lan- 
guage development, he will 
gradually acquire more abili- 
ty to understand or interpret 
material more remote from 
his experience. 

Reading skills used depend 
upon the purpose of the read- 
ing. It is important that the 
learner know his purpose for 
reading—a series of problems 
to be solved, a dramatization 
to be prepared, information to 
be reported to the class, an 
opinion to be verified. 

A persistent source of trou- 
ble to the beginning reader is 
variation in word meaning. 
Consequently he needs much 
specific help in learning to get 
precise meanings. The pupils 
learn, for example, that the 


same word may have different 
meanings (spring); that two 
different words may have the 
same meaning (shop and 
store); that two words, pro- 
nounced the same way, may 
be spelled differently and have 
different meanings (through 
and threw); that certain 
words have opposite meanings 
(big and little) ; that there is 
a definite relationship between 
certain words with precise 
meanings (banana) and other 
words with general 
meanings (fruit). 

Speed is secondary to com- 
prehension but is considered 
important enough that atten- 
tion is given such items as: 
making rapid return sweeps 
at the end of a line; reading 
by thought units instead of 
single word units; skimming 
a page to find the answer to a 
given point; adjusting speed 
of reading to the purpose— 
that is, reading quickly to lo- 
cate certain facts or main 
events, but reading slowly to 
absorb details of a description. 


Content Reading 


Reading is not a one-period 
subject but a continuous proc- 
ess throughout the day. Every 
subject provides varied oppor- 
tunities for applying reading 
to special types of study ac- 
tivities and to special pur- 
poses. It is scarcely possible 
to prepare the pupils for all 
these activities within a short 
“reading” period. 

Every subject has its own 
vocabulary which the reader 
must learn to interpret. The 
pupil must learn what an 
isthmus is in social studies; 
he must recognize a dividend 
in arithmetic; he must know 
chlorophyll in science, 

When a pupil comes to 
arithmetic he is called upon to 
determine specific facts and to 
disregard unnecessary infor- 
mation. He then moves on to 
science, where he must read 
directions and follow them 
precisely. In social studies, 
he must learn to locate ma- 
terials in reference books. He 
learns to read and interpret 
maps, charts, graphs, tables. 
He turns to current maga- 
zines and newspapers for in- 
formation. Here the teacher 
works toward developing a 
critical attitude by helping 
pupils see that information is 
not necessarily correct simply 
because it is in print. Other 
study helps include learning 
how to use the table of con- 
tents, index, glossary, alpha- 


betical arrangement, diction- 
ary, encyclopedia, card file. 
Such instruction is spread 
throughout the several grades, 
and skills are presented in 
order of difficulty and need. 


Recreational Reading 


One test of how well the 
schools are teaching reading 
is whether children read vol- 
untarily and learn to use 
books for information and 
recreation, for the ultimate 
goal of school reading is to 
produce a lifetime reading 
habit. Schools strive to en- 
courage recreational reading 
and to develop appreciation 
for literature. The approach 
to this phase of reading is of- 
ten quite different from that 
used in teaching the mechan- 
ics of reading. 

Reading aloud to the class 
by the teacher is a part of the 
program in all grades. Oppor- 
tunities are given for pupils 
to share their reading experi- 
ences in informal discussions 
and reports. Sometimes stories 
are pantomimed. Interest in 
recreational reading is often 
stimulated by bulletin-board 
displays; story records; and 
children’s reviews. Reading 
corners are provided in class- 
rooms and every effort is 
made to see that the child’s in- 
dependent reading is a happy 
experience. Pupil interests 
and reading habits are ob- 
served and assistance is given 
the child in locating materials 
which satisfy his interests 
and needs. Girls and boys may 
be seen reading Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales, Mary Poppins, 
Dr. Dolittle, Tom Sawyer. 
Television has stimulated in- 
terest in Peter Pan, biogra- 
phies of Davy Crockett, and 
the scientific books. Many pu- 
pils are regular patrons of the 
library. 

Publication of books for 
children has increased tre- 
mendously in recent years. Al- 
most every major publisher 
now has a children’s book de- 
partment. Accurate books 
written in language a child 
can understand are available 
on almost any subject desired. 

In retrospect we see that 
learning to read has no clear 
starting or stopping point. It 
is a gradual process starting 
long before the child enters 
first grade, and continuing 
beyond the elementary school. 
How well a child reads de- 
pends on how well he has 
learned each skill along the 
way. 
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stimulate science interest 
and self-selection reading 


with these A 5 


SCIENCE BOOKS 


With such a wide range of titles for 
supplementary science reading, you 
can provide every child with just the 
right self-selection books to broaden 
science understanding and increase 
reading skills. Childrens Press books 
are classified by unit study grouping, 
grade levels and reading ability, tell- 
ing you quickly the best books for slow 
or fast readers. Read-through habits 
are developed because factual mate- 
rial is presented simply, colorfully 
and with continuity. Experis such as 
Illa Podendorf, John Lewellen, Mar- 
garet Friskey and Dr. Paul Witty 
directed the creation of these books, 
Most titles: net to schools and Liv 
braries, $1.50 each, postpaid. 


ELIGIBLE 
FOR USE UNDER TITLE Il, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


Animal Homes and Habitats 
CHICKEN LITTLE, Count-to-Ten 
CATTAIL HOUSE 
True Book of ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 
True Book of AFRICAN ANIMALS 

Young Animals 
ANIMAL FAMILIES 
True Book of ANIMAL BABIES 

Animals at Work ond Pets 
True Book of ANIMALS 
True Book of P 
True Book of TROPICAL FISHES 

Strange Animals 
True Book of ANIMALS OF SEA & SHORE 
True Book of DINOSAURS 
True Book of REPTILES 

Insects and Birds 
True Book of INSECTS 
True Book of BIRDS 
True Book of HONEYBEES 

Air * Water 
True Book of AIR AROUND US 
True Book of OCEANS 

* Time 
True Book of SOUNDS 
True Book of SEASONS 
True Book of TIME 

Magnets * Light + Heat, etc. 

(How things work) 
True Book of SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
True Book of MORE SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
True Book of TOYS AT WORK 

Seeds * Plants * (How things grow) 
True Book of PLANTS 
True Book of WEEDS AND WILD FLOWERS 
True Book of TREES 
FUN-TIME WINDOW GARDENS 

Rocks * Soil * Conservation 
True Book of CONSERVATION 
True Book of PEBBLES and SHELLS 
True Book of ROCKS and MINERALS 

Earth * Environment 
True Book of DESERTS 
Trwe Book of JUNGLES 
1 LIVE IN SO MANY PLACES 
YOU and THE EARTH BENEATH US 
YOU and HOW THE WORLD BEGAN 


y 
| WANT TO SE A PILOT 
CLOUD HOPPERS 
True Book of AIRPORTS and AIRPLANES 
True Book of MOON, SUN, STARS 
YOU and SPACE NEIGHBORS 
Space * Atomiic Energy 
True Book of SPACE 
YOU and SPACE TRAVEL 
YOU and ATOMIC ENERGY 
Science Definitions 
YOU and the SCIENCES OF PLANTS, 
ANIMALS, EARTH 
YOU and the SCIENCES of MANKIND 


es K # Send for new full-color Catalog 


and Instructional Guide 


The Childreg’s Books” with 


Childrens Pr ress 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, 
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CHILDREN’S 
ART 
EDUCATION 


By Knudsen 
and Christensen 


Based on actual class- 
room experiences of 
teachers in Kindergar- 
ten through Grade 6. 
as Discusses these impor 
‘oe tant problems: how to arouse interest in 

4 


art expression; how to help various chil- 
dren express themselves creatively, how 


ooo to achieve creative growth through art 
, and how to evaluate children’s art prod- 

— ucts. It's the most practical presentation 
oe ef art materials and media compiled for 
hit, the grade teacher! 228 pages $4.50 (Circle 


No. 1) 
ART IN 
EDUCATION 


By Conant 

and Randall 
A brand new profes- 
sional guidebook on art 
education for the in- 


structor. Examines ev- 
ery detail of a good 
art program and crea- 
tive development. Over 
200 photographs illus- 


trate the techniques presented by these 
noted art educators. $6.00 (Circle No. 2) 


PAPER 
SCULPTURE 
AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


By Miller 


Especially written 
for the grade 
work, a favorite of youngsters, is pre- 
sented in a fascinating manner. Covers 
materials, tools, decorative form, use of 
paper maché, and color. Includes over 100 
illustrations of attractive and exciting 
items to make! Paper cover. $1.50 (Circle 
No. 3) 


ART EDUCATION IN KINDERGARTEN 
By Gaitskell 

The result of two vedrs of study of over 

425 kindergartens. Topics covered by this 


informative text include what a young 
child produces in art; how he works; the 
supplies and equipment he requires; the 
guidance needed; and evaluation of his 


progress. Paper cover. $1.50 (Circle No. 4) 


PAPER FIGURES By Pauli and Mitzit 


A guide and inspiration for children! Lets 
each beginner express himself with all 
possible freedom. Includes eight groups of 
figures—jolly-jumpers, holiday figures, zoo 
figures, flip-flop figures, story-book friends 
and others. Over 100 figures in all with 
excellent illustrations. Paper cover. $2.00 
(Circle No. 5) 


Colored Paper Work 
$1.25 (Circle No. 6) 


Handicrafts for Children 
$6.25 (Circle No. 7) 


Art for Young America (New Revision) 
$4.72 (Circle No. 8) 


Arts & Crafts in Our Schools 
$2.00 (Circle No. 9) 


Art Education for Slow Learners 
$1.75 (Circle No. 10) 


Early Adolescent Art Education 
$4.80 (Circle No. 11) 


“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED" ! 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
$259 Duroc Building 
Peoria, Illinois 
8 Please send the follow ing book (s) (Circle ' 
8 whieh) 
He Enclosed Send C.O.D. 
Name 
Schoo! Name 
School Address 
Street 
City State 


... the first-grade 
reading program 
(Continued from page 77) 


from printed words. Thus, the 
Primer is the first reader, in 
the traditional sense. 


In Our New Friends, the 
narrative text is lengthened 
and pictures illustrate the 
text. That is, they show what 
the child has already imag- 
ined, or how the artist saw the 
event. By the gradual intro- 
duction of more characters 
and unfamiliar settings, the 
gradual extension of time over 
which the story takes place, 
and more complicated style 
and plot, the child’s ability to 
form sensory images is in- 
creased. By the end of first 
grade, a child is able to move 
from realistic to fanciful lit- 
erature. In Storybook Friends, 
there is a story with the style 
and plot of a classic folk tale. 


The teacher realizes that if 
the child is to perceive the 
words in his text, there must 
be a controlled vocabulary. 
That is, the words he reads 
must be sight words he has 
learned, and the words he at- 
tacks must resemble those 
sight words. Thus, the choice 
and arrangement of words in 
the Basic Readers is crucial. 
The teacher also realizes that 
if the child is to form proper 
sensory images, the choice of 
ideas is crucial. 

For example, in every story, 
Baby Sally is always getting 
into amusing situations where 
Dick and Jane must help her. 
Prompted by questions from 
the teacher, beginning read- 
ers can visualize just how 
Sally looks in various situa- 
tions, anticipate what she will 
do, and interpret her emotion- 
al reactions to events. 


At the Preprimer level, a 
three-page picture story shows 
Sally smiling under a big 
black umbrella. When it col- 
lapses, and only her feet can 
be seen, Dick and Jane go to 
her rescue. By looking at the 
pictures, children can inter- 
pret the action and emotions 
because the artist created the 
essential imagery. 

To teach this story, the 
teacher should ask children 
how they think Baby Sally 
looks under the umbrella—be- 
fore they turn the page to 
check their ideas against 
those of the artist. 


At the Primer level, in “The 
Funny House,” a smaller pic- 
ture shows five bumps under 
a blanket. The children can- 
not know how Baby Sally feels 
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from looking at the picture. 
They can only infer that she 
is one of the five bumps. They 
must read the narrative text 
to find out. 

By combining the pictures, 
narrative, and conversational 
text, every child in the regu- 
lar classroom (even the most 
unimaginative) can be taught 
to form sensory images, and 
even imagine beyond the text. 

From the very first, the 
child is taught to think be- 
yond the text. This is called 
interpreting implied ideas. If 
all the main events of a story 
were pictured or told, there 
would be no reason for the 
child to form imaginative pic- 
tures. Thus, style and plot 
structure are important in the 
Basic Reader stories. 


In the Primer story, “Lit- 
tle Rabbit,” for example, the 
main idea is that Little Rab- 
bit eats so many cabbages he 
can’t squeeze back through 
the garden fence. Yet there is 
no picture of Little Rabbit 
eating cabbages. Nor is it spe- 
cifically stated in the text that 
he ate them, but the child in- 
fers it from the text. 

The teacher of first grade 
knows that her success with 
the reading program depends 
on her ability to teach pupils 
how to form sensory images 
quickly, and to remember the 
largest number of sight words 
with which to analyze others. 


guiding reading... 


(Continued from page 79) 


other situations. If the spell- 
ing lessons do not take care 
of all the word-analysis skills 
that your pupils need, part of 
the reading time should be set 
aside to give definite instruc- 
tion in that area, following a 
good manual on the subject. 
Group situations and supple- 
mentary exercises will give 
added help to those children 
who need it. 

The health, science, and so- 
cial studies texts are especial- 
ly useful in teaching skim- 
ming, outlining, getting the 
main thought, finding the se- 
quence of events, reading for 
detail, relating cause to ef- 
fect, and similar skills. Con- 
tent subjects also serve as a 
springboard for supplemen- 
tary reading on many levels. 
One sixth grade studying a 
unit on housing from the so- 
cial-studies text also used 
booklets about homes written 
for primary children, sample 
readers and social studies 
texts from fourth- through 

(Continued on page 91) 


CODES 
TO CAPTAINS 


a new addition to 
The 
Alice and Jerry 
Basic Reading 
Program 


Yes, this is it . .. a book that pro- 
vides a new and necessary dimen- 
sion to the reading program: the 
development of reading skills in 
the basic subject areas. Excep- 
tional in scope and treatment, 
variety of materials, and high in- 
terest appeals, From Codes to 
Captains gives pupils understand- 
ing and practice on how to become 
better readers in science, the social 
studies, arithmetic, and biography 
—as well as reading in general. 

The differences in reading pur- 
pose in each of these areas and 
how to fit reading skills to subject 
area needs are explored in ways 
to captivate student interest and 
response. 


The book also contains fiction, 
a challenging adventure involving 
the use of codes, that helps to ac- 
centuate the different purposes of 
reading. 

In addition to numerous experi- 
ments for the pupil to perform on 
ways to read different types of 
content, the book is rich with ac- 
tivities on developing word mean- 
ings, context clues, and mental 
pictures. 

Profusely illustrated, From 
Codes to Captains contains draw- 
ings, diagrams, maps, and photo- 
graphs. Many of the illustrations 
are in full color. 


ROW. PETERSON 
AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS "ELMSFORD, new YORK 
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We reorganized... 
(Continued from page 76) 


5. The teachers who were 
the most successful had an un- 
derstanding of the reading 
process from its beginning. 

6. The interest level of the 
basic reader was not as im- 
portant to the child as was a 
feeling of success in learning 
to read. 

7. Teachers need to watch 
for and correct undesiratbile 
habits as soon as possible. 

8. Speed of reading can be 
increased only after: 

a) The child has achieved 
the ability to recognize words 
fairly rapidly and to some 
measure automatically. 

b) The child can concen- 
trate on the thought of the 
material read rather than on 
the mechanics. 

9. Oral reading can either 
hinder or promote progress. 
If a youngster reads with no 
purpose other than because it 
is his turn, he is likely to de- 
velop the habit of reading 
without expression—in reali- 
ty, merely calling words. 

10. Oral reading requires: 
(1) a real purpose, and (2) 
an audience. 

11. There was definite cor- 
relation between the progress 
of the children in various 
rooms and the degree to which 
the teachers treated each as 
an individual. 

12. Although a whole class 
for reading instruction tested 
at nearly the same book level, 
teachers who worked alter- 
nately with groups of 12 to 
14 were the most successful. 

13. Many children failed to 
employ one of the first-learned 
word-attack skills—the use of 
context clues. Could this be 
another detrimental result of 
taking basic readers home? 

14. More time needs to be 
spent by most teachers in 
long-range planning to pro- 
vide for a _ better balanced 
reading program. 

15. Use of the basie reader 
constitutes only the founda- 
tion of the reading program. 
Supplementary books and ma- 
terials must be used and 
should be at least one level be- 
low that of the basic reader in 
reading difficulty. 

16. A directed library pro- 
gram is of paramount impor- 
tance. Teachers must know 
enough about each child and 
about the materials available 
to him to help him select ma- 
terials at his level that will 
genuinely interest him and 
constitute a balance of subject 
and interest areas for him. 

17. The method of reporting 
on library books read is close- 


ly related to the children’s en- 
thusiasm for reading and to 
the number of books read. A 
variety of interesting ways to 
account for books read must 
be offered, from which the 
children can make choices. (A 
list of fifty different ways of 
reporting on library books 
was giver to the teachers.) 


18. Children must be helped 
to know when they have pro- 
gressed and what they still 
need to learn. 

19. Finally, it was apparent 
that no organization pattern 
will in itself produce an im- 
proved program. What is real- 
ly important is the teacher's 
growth in understanding of 


the reading process and the 
relationship of the child to 
that process, Even more im- 
portant is the extent to which 


the teacher is inspired to 
change her methods of teach- 
ing, her use of materials, and 
her attitudes toward reading 
to conform to her growth in 
understanding. 


ORDER NOW! Promote lifetime habits 
of reading for fun and for facts! 
Grades 2-6 only 51¢ each. 
Grades 7-8 only 60¢ each. 
Teachers’ Editions also available. 


Build better readers 
with the exciting, 
interesting 


hobbies, faraway places. 


Skill Builders 


Stories and articles adapted from Reader's Digest 
for Grade 2 through Grade 8 reading levels. 


Fourteen colorful books (two at each reading level) 
make up this series of readers. They are designed to 


meet your demands for challenging, varied reading. 


The Skill Builder series is a kaleidoscope of fresh 
stories from Reader's Digest adapted by a staff of 
reading experts—stories of adventure, interesting peo- 
ple, science, community life, animals, home, school, 


litles such as these appeal to boys and girls of all 
ages: In the Eye of the Hurricane, Fighting Wild 
Atoms, Forest Fire!, Engine 999, Annie Oakley. And 
the writing is by such outstanding authors as: James 
Michener, Donald Culross Peattie, Edwin Muller. 


Exercises and activities in each book make every pupil 
want to improve his reading and word power. Devel- 


oping skills in comprehending, interpreting, drawing 


slow readers in all grades. 


out and Mail TODAY! 


conclusions, judging and building vocabulary is fun 
to do with the Reading Skill Builders. 


this wonderfully effective series is used successfully 
nationwide to reinforce basic reading skills of fast and 
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The 
Pineapple 


=H 1, Pineapples grow where it 
ay is always warm. They need 
plenty of rain. 


2. They do not grow on pine 
trees, but the fruit is shaped 
like a fat pine cone. 


Story and Illustrations by CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 


3. The pineapples are usually 
grown from sprouts (or suck- 
ers) which form below the 
ripening fruit. 


4. The sprouts are planted 
through slits in heavy paper 
which men put on the field 
with machines. 


5. Each plant has pale blue 
flowers. Later, each flower be- 
comes an ‘eye’ in the ripe 


pineapple. 


6. Pineapple growers can get 
two or three crops from one 
plant before starting a new 
plant. 


7. The leaves are long, nar- 


row, and pointed. Pineapple 
plants look like tall cacti. 
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live where 


8. People who 
pineapples grow sometimes 


weave the fibers from the 
leaves into cloth. 


9. Hawaii is famous for its 
ganned pineapple and juice. 
Fresh fruit comes from Cuba, 
Mexico, and Florida. 
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(Centinued from page 73) 


both key words. This proce- 
dure avoids asking the pupil 
for the sound of sl. Had he 
known this, he might not have 
asked for help. 

Where basic readers are 
used, the “teaching” of so- 
called new words before each 
reading lesson should be 
stopped. Teaching new words 
before a story is read is one 
of the chief reasons why so 
many pupils never quite learn 
how to attack words on their 
own. A skill cannot be taught 
by telling. (See Reference No. 
9.) A primary purpose of a 
basic-reader story is to pre- 
sent only a limited number of 
new words so that a child can 
try out his word-attack skills 
without being overwhelmed 
and frustrated. For example, 
in a first-reader level story 
(see Reference No. 7) six new 
words are introduced in the 
span of six pages. The total 
number of words in the story 
is 432. This means that the 
“new” word load as compared 
with the total word load is 6 
to 432. 

If a swimming coach tried 
to teach a child to swim either 
in a washbow! or a bathtub, 


all of us would protest. Yet 
that is about what is being 
done when new words are pre- 
taught either in complete iso- 
lation or in partial isolation. 
In the decade ahead it is hoped 
that more and more teachers 
will abandon the washbowl 
approach. Basic-reader con- 
trolled-vocabulary stories can 
be likened to a modern swim- 
ming pool wherein the learner 
can be led by controlled depths 
from the shallow end of the 
pool to the deep end. 

Word-attack skills must be 
taught and refined but not 
immediately before the read- 
ing of a story. When pupils 
turn to a basic-reader story, 
the motto should always be 
“on with the story.” 

Phonetics is only one of 
three methods for word at- 
tack. The other two are con- 
text-clue analysis, or meaning 
clues; and structure-clue an- 
alysis, or sight clues. 


What Direction—Reading for 
Meaning? 

As long ago as 1838, Horace 
Mann vehemently denounced 
the use of the ABC method of 
teaching reading and asked 


that attention be given to ob- 
taining understanding. As he 
said, the ABC method made 
children into parrots and 
word-pronouncers, 

In the early 1900’s much at- 
tention was given to reading 
as a thought-getting, interpre- 
tive process. (See Reference 
No. 10.) The outcry was aimed 
directly against the “round- 
the-robin” oral reading prac- 
tice. Now, reading is seldom 
taught by pupils’ taking turns 
reading a story out loud. 

But all this was not enough. 
Reading was still not being 
taught as an interpretive proc- 
ess. Two sets of practices 
were being used (and are still 
being used) that interfered 
with “reading for meaning.” 

First, it seems that con- 
tinued preoccupation with the 
ABC method and the phonet- 
ics-in-isolation approach is 
causing much of the trouble, 
along with preoccupation with 
oral reading. 

While the round-the-robin 
oral reading practice has been 
largely discontinued, another 
practice almost as damaging 
has taken its place. This is 
the practice whereby every 
basic-reader story is first read 
silently and then, before go- 
ing on to the next page, is 
read orally. This practice is 


unwise, first of all, because 
children get the notion that 
to read is to read aloud. Sec- 
ond, the story is so cut up 
that enjoyment of it as a story 
becomes very synthetic. Third, 
to read each page silently and 
then orally takes so much time 
that thirty to forty minutes 
are usually needed for the 
reading of a six- or seven- 
page story. This time con- 
sumption stifles a child’s in- 
terest. Fourth, unfortunate 
habits of lip movement, subvo- 
calization, and short eye-voice 
spans are developed and per- 
sist. Fifth, other pupils are 
distracted by the constant orai 
reading and, what is even 
more costly, they become fa- 
miliar with the plots. Then 
when they get to reading the 
same book, they already know 
the stories. As a result, real 
interest in reading to find out 
what happens has been lost. 

To avoid this, many basic- 
reader-regimented schools in- 
stead adopted the use of two 
or three sets of basic readers 
in a classroom. The answer 
does not lie in the use of dif- 
ferent basic readers but in 
better and more correct use 
of a basic reader. 

Should there be any oral 
reading? The answer is a big 

(Continued on page 90) 


The 
READING FOR MEANING SERIES 


Grades 1-6 
McKEE HARRISON McCOWEN e LEHR 


What do you look for in a reading program? 


n@- as a superintendent . . . Obviously-- for the results! 


“Our test recilts are excellent. There is no question about the success of the McKee Reading Series in the Manitowoc Public 


Schools,” 


Angus B. Rothwell, Superintendent 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


as a supervisor . Certainly --for the method! 


I bave more faith in the McKee reading materials than in anything we have ever used in our schools, I bave mever seen a 


manual in any field that does for the teacher what the McKee manuals do in the reading program. 


“With this program, I believe that it is possible to teach more reading in one year than we have been teaching in three.” 


Mrs. Virginia McMillan, Supervisor 
Berkeley County Schools 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


me asa principal . . » Naturally--for nipping “reading problems” before they begin! 


"tl like the series very much. They were used in one of the schools where I supervised and I felt children initially read with 


excellent comprebension.” 
Miss Cornelia Staples, Principal 
Morley School 
West Hartford, Conn, 


e@- as a teacher .. . Of course--for its teachability ! 


| think they are the most delightful, ‘easy-to-teach-from’ books I’ve ever used.” 


Mrs. William McGonigle 
West Cape May, New Jersey 


New York 16 Atlanta 5 Geneva, Ill. Dallas 1 Palo Alto 


Regional Sales Offices: BOSTON 
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—for ELEMENTARY 
and JUNIOR HIGH PUPILS 


~-in SOCIAL STUDIES, 
LANGUAGE ARTS and SCIENCE 


This story-text is an effi- 
cient instructional tool; it 
is profusely illustrated with 
many large photographs 
and humorous line draw- 
ings and provides: 
@ Interesting conservation 
experiences for children in 
city, town and rural areas 
@ Practice in organizing ideas 
@ Many pictorial lessons in 
the wise use of our natural 
resources 
@ Opportunity to appreciate the land 
@ Enrichment activities for the gifted 


ACCOMPANIED BY TEACHER'S MANUAL 


Biaxti", black and white 
poper- back edition only 


less USUAL QUANTITY DISCOUNT 


Another on the ahelf 
of educational books and 
manuala FOR CHILDREN 


OHNSEN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


1135 R St. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 


Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the grade 
schoo! teacher. Rhythms, Gong Plays, lay- 
Party Games, Folk and Square Dances, eto. with 
background, teaching suggestions. This outstand- 
ing book, already adopted by many major cities 
as @ classroom requirement, is also being used as 
a basic text by teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available only from FOLKRAFT 


1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N.J. 
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yes. (1) Pupils should read 
orally to prove points. They 
love this method much more 
than the perfunctory page-by- 
page oral reading. A first- 
grade girl wants to know if 
Susan, the girl in the story, 
has found the penny she lost 
or another penny. She proves 
her point by reading orally 
the line, “Susan found the 
penny.” In doing so she ac- 
complishes three things: she 
finds the answer to her ques- 
tion, she reads orally to an at- 
tentive audience listening to 
hear her prove her point, she 
begins to take a major step 
toward judging the relevance 
of a statement to a purpose. 
(2) After reading silently, 
pupils should read orally sto- 
ries that lend themselves well 
to oral interpretation. (3) If 
the whole group or class has 
not read a story, it may be 
read aloud to strengthen a 
unit or other curricular study. 

The second practice that 
interferes with reading for 
meaning is that of reading to 
find the teacher’s answers, A 
teacher tells part of a story 
and has the pupils read to find 
out how the story ends, or she 
asks certain “key” questions 
about a story which the pu- 
pils read to answer. A new 
form of intellectual servitude, 
or nonthinking reading, is apt 
to result. 

When the teacher tells the 
first part of a story, she de- 
nies pupils the opportunity to 
select and weigh and balance 
available beginning clues that 
involve time concepts, space 
concepts, social concepts, num- 
ber concepts, and so on. (See 
Reference No. 5.) In turn, 
they are denied the opportu- 
nity to use these clues to con- 
jecture about ultimate sto- 
ry outcomes. Ability to look 
ahead—to anticipate the next 
steps—is an essential reading- 
thinking skill. 

One mark of the able read- 
er is what he does in order to 
read. Obviously he should do 
his own thinking and not wait 
for a teacher to sugar-coat the 
reading by telling part of a 
story. When the pupil has no 
personally declared interests 
and purposes, he tends to for- 
get why he is reading. 

If, when the pupils have 
read a story, they are required 
to tell the story either to the 
teacher or the class, very lit- 
tle thinking is done. The only 
reason anyone listens is to see 
whether or not a point is 
missed in the telling. Most 
damaging is the fact that 


these children are not being 
taught to grasp and evaluate 
story facts, to reflect and re- 
construct, and to re-evaluate 
facts so as to make judgments 
about events that follow as the 
story goes on. The habits of 
sound productive reading and 
thinking must be _ initiated 
early and must be vigorously 
continued. Roots for efficient 
reading must be very deep in 
traditions of sound thinking. 
(See Reference No. 6.) 

Pupils who read only to an- 
swer the teacher’s questions 
never learn to adjust their 
method of reading or rate to 
their own purposes and to the 
nature of the material being 
read. They do not become 
versatile, efficient readers. To 
the contrary, they plod along 
trying to soak up every point 
on an immediate imemoriter 
approach. All that a _ pupil 
needs to do is answer the 
teacher’s questions or tell the 
story. Once this is done, he 
can sit back and breathe a 
sigh of intellectual relief be- 
cause the parrot-memory act 
has been accomplished. 

In the decade ahead teach- 
ers of reading need to change 
not only their practices but 
also their attitudes. They must 
believe that the nonthinking, 
memoriter, parrot-type per- 
formance is not reading. They 
must believe that reading is a 
thinking process. The notion 
that one can read without 
meaning must be dispelled by 
following the practices where- 
by reading is taught as a 
thinking process. 


What Direction—Classroom 
Instruction? 


For a long time now teach- 
ers have been doing some kind 
of grouping for reading in- 
struction. Practices have var- 
ied considerably, but generally 
the pattern has been to have 
at least three groups in a 
room. Usually the children are 
so grouped that the good 
readers are in one group, the 
average or fair readers in an- 
other, and the slow or re- 
tarded readers in a third. 

Much of the effort toward 
grouping resulted from the 
advent of standard tests, in- 
creased interest and research 
in child growth, and the rap- 
idly expanding supply of read- 
ing materials. The practice 
whereby one reading book was 
used by all the children in a 
room proceeding at the same 
rate proved to be most inad- 
equate. Almost as if naturally, 

(Continued on page 92) 
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to supplement your elementary 
Social Studies, Science and 
Reading programs! 


Now there are 102 distinguished 
Melmont titles to give a depth of selec- 
tion covering more subject areas — de- 
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elementary age children. Best for the 
classroom because of subject, continuity, 
attractive illustrations—slanted directly 
at the interest of the child. 


Best for the teachers, too, to help you with 
your classroom needs in carrying out an 
effective social studies and reading pro- 
gram. Reinforced washable cloth bind- 
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seventh-grade levels, an ency- 
clopedia, a wide range of ref- 
erence books of varying diffi- 
culty, and material for adults, 
such as an architects’ maga- 
zine, U.S. Government pub- 
lications, or newspaper items. 

The fourth-grade texts and 
some of the pamphlets were 
procured in sufficient num- 
bers so that we could use them 
in our groups as instructional 
material. The other printed 
matter was made to function 
in our reading program by: 

1. Listing questions that our 
study of housing should answer. 

2. Using a directed lesson for 
locating references. 


3. Using directed silent read- 
ing to grasp the facts. 

4. Having group meetings to 
compile the information into in- 
teresting reading material. 

5. Having this information 
duplicated and used for pur- 
poseful reading by the class. 

The content fields offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for group 
reading. Perhaps the best 
readers can, after preliminary 
background discussion, read 
the selection alone and do fol- 
low-up assignments. Perhaps 
the slowest group will read 
the whole selection under 
teacher direction. At other 
times, the entire class may 
read the common text togeth- 
er with follow-up activities of 
varying difficulty planned for 
each group. The teacher will 

(Continued on page 92) 


We Developed 
a Summer School 
Reading Program 


me D URING the summer of 1959, the North Allegheny Schools 
fe. District established a four-week reading program for ele- 

Ae mentary students on all reading levels. Two one-and-one-half- 
hour sessions were held daily in four different elementary school 
buildings. Pupils attended one daily session, each teacher taught 


ata two daily sessions. Emphasizing reading to obtain information 
wie and reading for enjoyment, approximately one hour of each 
ae session was devoted to specific instruction in reading skills. 
“hg A total of 406 primary students and 351 intermediate stu- 
ner dents participated in the program on a voluntary basis. No one 
a entered for acceleration or to make up deficiencies. The major- 
.: ity of students were of average or superior ability. 


Each primary class contained approximately twenty-four pu- 
pils, each intermediate class, twenty. At the primary level, the 
ag teacher usually taught groups on three different levels. The 
a 4 placement of students on the proper levels was based on a com- 
hie plete testing program, administered at the end of the regular 
eae school term. Conventional grade placements were not followed 
ae but students worked with other students who were at the same 

comprehension level. At the intermediate level, students began 

to work at the grade level indicated by the SRA Reading 

Laboratory Test, and to progress individually from that level. 

In addition to an initial test, the SRA Reading Laboratory pro- 

vided exercises to indicate grade levels as pupils mastered skills. 

At the end of the four weeks, the Williams Primary Reading 

Test was used at the primary level. The superior students were 

given the Gates Basic Reading Test. Primary pupils showed an 

improvement of one month's growth for the average pupil and 

ae! two months’ growth for the superior students. At the inter- 

. * mediate level, tests showed specific improvement in reading for 

the main thought, reading for details, reading for inference, 

and in study and word-analysis skills. The total significance of 

the scores for the average growth must be measured against 

results of several summer programs before their validity can be 

determined, but they did indicate an average of almost a full 
year's growth. 

The program was received enthusiastically by parents, and 
pupil attendance was good throughout the four-week session. 
The results obtained thus far have spurred discussion of more 
summer sessions emphasizing reading skills and development. 


THOMAS E. CARSON 


Supervising Principal, North Allegheny 
Joint Schools, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 


BALANCE 


READING PROGRES 


... with Basic Readers supported by 
high interest SUPPLEMENTARY READERS | 


While they learn to read from 
Basic Readers let them further 
develop their reading skills 
through practice, and experi- 
ence reading enioyment through 
easy-to-read Supplementary 


... with Content Reading augmented by 
RECREATIONAL READING 


In addition to learning about science, 
health, geography, etc., let them 
pursue their own special interest in 
dinosaurs, trips to the moon, knight- 
hood, scouting, etc., and experience 
the satisfaction of following their 
personal interest through reading. * 


PETER wor 


and for those iden experience reading difficuity 


SK REMEDIAL READING carefully prepared 
to correct through natural interest. 


*K Send for free BOOKLET B 


“Balancing Your Reading Program”. 


Benefic Press books written by skilled authors 


' 
PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY 
1904 n. narragansett ave. @ chicago 39, ill. i for definite objectives 
primary and special education programs 


PLAST|- TAK 


The RE- “ere 5 ive for posting charts, papers, learning 


A READING SCRAPBOOK——— 


© Provides enriched learning for kindergarten- 


art work ANY in the classroom. Makes reading functional to child's interest in 
Be r ks, or waxes. Lasts collecting 

indefinitely. Approved by Ac I. Order from your 

school supply dustributé wv or write for his name and BOOK | FOR OBJECTS; BOOK 1 FOR PICTURES 


Send $1.50 for each book postpaid 


Psychological & Educational Research, Dept. R 


27506 Harper Ave., 8t. Clair Shores, Michigan 


information 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 1568 Cincinnat! 31, Ohio 


(TEST Wt Free in YOUR classroom! 


RUBBER STAMP 
Grading Set 


* Saves time, work on grading papers 
“Marks” legibly, dries instantly 

* Makes comments more impressive 

* Stimulates desire for merit’ marks 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED ” 


Fay mud DIV. MERCHANTS, ime 


4410 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. | 


RUSH mea uae Rubber Stamp Grading Set @ 
$5.00 prepaid 


H HECK or “MONEY ORDER om 10 Day 
‘ enclosed Free Trial Offer 
WORK ing | 
each with seif- 
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NOW! Supplementary Readers with Real TEACHING Pat! 
THE ALL NEW 
CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS SERIES 


CHILDHOOD 


AMERICANS 
New Horizons in 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Every teacher will want a complete set of the newly re- 
designed CuiLpHOOD oF FaMouS AMERICANS Series in 
her classroom. New exciting color, new pupil activities 
with a purpose, new classification guides for teacher help 
and new pupil appeal bring to every classroom supple- 
mentary reading benefits never before experienced. 


More than 110 titles make up this outstanding series! 
ORDER these brand NEW titles and see for yourself how 
you can improve reading, enrich your science and social 
studies programs, and develop moral and spiritual values 
for every pupil! 


QUANTITY 
PATRICK HENRY: Boy Spokesman 
NATHAN HALE: Puritan Boy 
—~—~——. HENRY FORD: Boy With Ideas 
GEORGE EASTMAN: Young Photographer 
———_ ISRAEL PUTNAM: Fearless Boy 
SEB STUART: Boy in the Saddle 
——.._ JAMES MONROE: Good Neighbor Boy 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA: Marching Boy 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
1720 East 38th Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me the quantities of the new titles 
above at the low cost of just $1.32 each, plus 
postage. [() Payment Enclosed 


NAME TITLE. 


SCHOOL ADDRESS. 


Ts BOBBS-MERRILL company. mc 


RUSSIAN HIGH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS 


Send for fascinating translation of actual 
Soviet tenth year final examinations in physics, 
chemistry, algebra, geometry. With it you get 
—also free — Setailed uide for applying Title 
II funds (National Defense Education Act) 
to purchase of classroom science materials; 
plus illustrated catalog of test educator- 
approved science-teaching aids for ail age 
groups, produced exclusively by 
SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. M-103 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


A COMPLETE REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 
with easy-to-use teaching aids 


All New, Easy-to-Do EASTER Projects 
your Boys and Girls will Love... 


from 
ANN MARIE’S 
SEE OUR TWO 
dione, NEW TITLES... 


Greetings, Favors, 
Decorations 

For Classroom Use! 
Posters, Borders, 

Window Pictures 

Full size, ready-to-use Art | 
includes Bookmarks, Nut Cups, Sachet Case 

and lote of deaigqna to use lote of ways... 

Birds, Pussy Willows, Lily, Duck, Bunny! 


Send $1 for BIG 1960 Easter Art Packetto: =Send for FREE colorful Historic U.S. Trails 
Ann Marie's EASTER Art Service Map and complete information on this grad- 


ed corrective reading series. 
DiE-cUT |WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER | 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11 Dept. 10 


ALPHABETS 
isua! 
letters 


2,3 & 4 INCH SIZES * 10 COLORS 
A quality product by the mokers of STIK-A-LETTER 
Write for FREE somples & literature 


Stik-a-letter Co, at. 2, Box 1400, Escondido, Calif, 


GRANT MARSH, 
M 
STEAMBOA 
CAPTAIN AND 
SABRE JET ACE § 


through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, ALY, 
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work with each group sepa- 
rately while the others work 
independently on their assigzn- 
ments. 

Some group is sure to find 
something to interest the en- 
tire class. Preparing to share 
it provides practice for the 
one group and an audience sit- 
uation for the remainder of 
the class. 

Any material compiled and 
written by the children, such 
as a class newspaper or mag- 
azine, original or adapted 
plays, and book reviews, has 
value as reading matter. Du- 
plicated copies of such items 
are desirable. 

It is a good idea to keep on 
hand a number of reading ex- 
ercises to be used when the 
children finish their regular 
reading assignments. I tear 


pages from Gates Reading Ex- 
ercises and similar material. 

I have also compiled a set 
of numbered cards with direc- 
tions pasted on them. These 
were found in teachers’ maga- 
zines and workbooks. Sample 
workbooks may also help if 
they can be used without the 
text they are supposed to ac- 
company. 

Much printed matter that 
comes into the classroom has 
potential value as reading ma- 
terial. If you receive pam- 
phlets on saving from the 
bank, health bulletins from a 
dairy, and the like, check to 
see if they are worth being 
skimmed or read by your pu- 
pils. Parts of free pamphlets 
pertinent to the content areas 
of the grade may also be used 
for reading material. 


... the decade ahead 
(Continued from page 90) 


practices were modified so 
that the good readers could 
move ahead in a book while 
the slow ones were allowed to 
drop behind and move slowly 
through the same book. 

This procedure for group- 
ing “in a book” did not prove 
adequate. So the publishers of 
basic readers started provid- 
ing more than one book at a 
level. This in turn encouraged 
teachers to use more than one 
set of basic readers. Most of 
these trials resulted from at- 
tention to symptoms rather 
than causes. 

Then, in the 1950's, indi- 
vidualizing of instruction be- 
came the cry. Demands for, 
and knowledge of the merits 
of, individualized instruction 
date back clearly to the 1870's, 
but through the past decade 
practices have been modified 


Make a textbook inventory, 
Let’s see what you’ve got. 

Having enough for every 
class 


Will keep your program hot. 


sharply. (See Reference No. 
4.) All instruction was indi- 
vidualized, and the procedure 
was heralded as the new pan- 
acea almost on a “join us and 
be saved”’ basis. 

All this has led to much 
confusion on the part of many 
teachers sincerely interested 
in doing the best job possible. 
The three-group approach led 
to the recognition of two prob- 
lems that occurred over and 
over again. What does one do 
with groups two and three 
while working with group 
one? How can a teacher meet 
all three groups each day in a 
directed reading activity? 

Teachers rigorously follow- 
ing steps outlined in basic- 
reader programs were encoun- 
tering difficulty teaching a 
lesson a day to each of three 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The School's Littlest Angel 
(Continued from page 23) 


Five does not want to be pushed. 
He evaluates himself; he limits hitm- 
self. Rather than to adventure, he is 
attracted to orderliness and to repeti- 
tion. He takes himself seriously, and 
is perhaps a little dogmatic. He ap- 
proaches his teacher as he approaches 
other adults—cautiously, but steadily 
and openly. He is physically and 
emotionally fatiguable, especially in 
a school situation. 

Five likes his teacher even though 
she does (he complains) make him 
mind, but Mother is The One. Moth- 
er may herself be concerned because 
five is not communicative about 
school life—a matter to which the 
teacher should give consideration. 
For good relations, she will want to 
keep in contact with the parents. 

She will also want to remember 
that five quickly becomes restless in 
a sedentary position, responds better 
to signals and magic words than to 
commands, likes a flexible routine, 
easily makes the transition from one 
activity to another, rarely has more 
than a 20-minute retention span for 
directed activity, likes outdoor play, 
wants the teacher's ‘approval and 
affection. 

Five has little real ethical sense. 
He’s good simply because he has 
found it practical to be good. The 
line between right and wrong is as 
vague to him as is the one between 
fact and fiction. 

Five has few fears. He is safer 
when he is not by his mother’s side 
or in her sight. In her presence, he 
feels so safe that he will take risks 
he would not take were he alone. 
The same truth applies in relation to 
policemen in a traffic situation, 


Five-and-One-Half and Six 

Like the little girl with the little 
curl right in the middle of her fore- 
head, five-and-one-half can be very, 
very good, but a lot of the time can 
be horrid! Half-past-five marks the 
beginning of a time when the young- 
ster is at war with himself and the 
world. He sees the wide world around 
him and is eager to conquer it, at 
the same time longing to throw him- 
self into the haven of his mother’s 
arms. The result is that he loves his 
mother; he hates his mother; he’s go- 
ing to run away; he wants to be at 
mother’s side constantly. Since the 
kindergarten teacher is his school 
mother, she cannot hope to escape 
unscathed. She must bear some of the 
brunt of this—but only for a few 
hours at a time. Compared to what 
the mother and child are going 
through, the kindergarten teacher’s 
lot is an easy one. All this is the 
beginning of six-year-oldness. 

Six is brash, inconsistent, undecid- 
ed, goes to extremes. He shows a 
tendency to reversal in writing, and 
does not even hold a pencil or crayon 
as well as he did a few months ago. 
He is greedy, must be first, and 
plays “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” 

He is restless and wriggly. This 
age of constant emotional tension re- 
sults in many tensional outlets. Once 
he’s started something, he can’t stop. 
He is fresh and rude, and yet he 
perishes for adult affection. He fights 


with his peers, but he wants to be 
with them. 

Six is an age of many real fears, 
including fear of death, because six 
is more aware of things. This often 
results in a desire to return to baby- 
hood. On the other hand, he wants 
to explore this new world! He may 
often find escape in pretending. 

The same things that interested 
him at five interest him now, but he 


responds more intensely. He handles 
materials more spontaneously and ex- 
perimentally. He likes to write and 
count. He enjoys the feel of the 


group. 
This teller-of-tales. this taker-of- 


things, this fighter, this nailbiter, this 
human dynamo is, after all, a fright- 
ened, upset child who wants to be 
good at the same time that he is 
misbehaving. 


Between Six and Seven 


All the tempestuous characteristics’ 
of six may still be present. However, 
the child is happier than he was at 
five-and-one-half. Gradually he is 
coming to terms with himself and his 
surroundings. By six-and-one-half, he 
may show a new enthusiasm for life. 
He and the adults around him have 

(Continued on page 95) 


Zim’ 


EDUCATOR’S 


NEWS FOR TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


“Our Wonderful World” 


SPENCER 


WORLD 


Sets Fast Pace Everywhere! 


ALREADY IN MAJOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN ALL 50 STATES 


Seldom in the history of publishing has 
any educational work like Our Won- 
DERFUL WoRLD been accepted so rapidly 
by the school systems of this country. This 
is due to the fact that teachers and librar- 
ians have found in OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD an exciting new tool to capture 
young people's imagination and encourage 
them to use their full potentiality for learn- 
ing. 

WonpDeERFUL WoRLD weaves thou- 
sands of superb articles on subjects of 
proved interest to young people into broad 
themes which explore the great realms of 
knowledge. In organization and content 
the 18 volumes of OUR WONDERFUL 
Wor pb fit in beautifully with the philos- 
ophy and psychology of modern educa- 
tion. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


... Over 120,000 librarians, teachers and chil- 
dren were asked what they would like to have 
in a collection of stories, biographies and 
poems for young people. With the help of their 
answers, Marjorie Barrows and her brilliant 
staff were preassured of the appeal and long- 
lived usefulness of the offerings in the Chil- 
dren’s Hour. Educators everywhere have 
acclaimed the Children’s Hour as being “the 
most delightful among all literary offerings for 
young people.” 


ALSO FROM 
SPENCER PRESS... 


Now available to schools and libraries from 
Spencer Press, these four important Grosset & 
Dunlap series— 

“We-Were-There Books” « “Signature Books” « 
“Big Treasure Books” +The Iliustrated Junior 
Library” 

. offer a popular combination of reader appeal 
and low cost. 


Players illustrated edition of Shakespeare. 
Three beautiful volumes, the Comedies, the 
Tragedies, the Histories and Poems. Lavishly ddit 
iMustrated with 740 photographs of the 
greatest contemporary actors in actual pro- 
ductions of every one of Shakespeare's 37 
plays. These books belong in every school, 
college and public library—every English 


Columbia Records Names Spencer 
for School and Library Distribution 


Spencer Press now offers schools 
and libraries what is undoubt- 
edly the finest selection of record- 
ings ever assembled for the en- 
richment of any curriculum, 
As national School and Library 
distributor for Columbia records, 
Spencer now becomes a single 
source for a wide selection of 
audio material—available for 
immediate shipment. Com- 
pletely cataloged by curriculum 
areas—such as language, arts, 
social studies, sciences, music 
appreciation—Spencer’s Colum- 
bia collection offers everything 
from Beethoven to Bernstein, 
Shakespeare to Mark Twain. 

You will want your copy of Spencer's complete catalog of 
Columbia school and library record offerings. Ask your 
Spencer Press representative or write to the address below. 
Also, ask about Spencer's “Special School and Library Dis- 
— Plan” and see what it can mean in building your record 
ibrary. 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
Editor-in-Chief of 
Our Wonderful World 


One of America’s foremost 
educators and editors ... 
author of over 70 informa- 
tional books for young 
people. Over 10,000,000 
copies of Dr. Zim’s books are 
in use in schools, libraries 
and homes, 


“Of the People—for the People” —that's The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia is aptly 
titled: these 20 volumes portray American 
interests and the American background of 
history and ideals against a broad back- 
drop of world civilization and the varied 
cultures of other lands. By virtue of its 
special organization, American Peoples, 
while an adult encyclopedia, is exception- 
ally useful to young people. Ten years ago 


it was the first encylopedia to be printed on 
offset and to present Transvision illustra- 
tions—features only now being offered in 
other encyclopedias. Its terseness, exten- 
sive cross references—the continuous broad 
up-dating program of its editorial board 
—all contribute to its utility with formal 
school work from the 7th grade through 
college, as well as for the informational 
needs and interests of adult readers, 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION ON 
ANY OF THESE 
SPENCER PRESS 
OFFERINGS, SEE YOUR 
SPENCER PRESS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
OR WRITE: 
School & Library Division 
Spencer Press, Inc. 
179 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


The genuine Bookmaster . . . holds the com- 
plete set of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD with 

| shelves for suppl tary books, 
maps, and other materials. Moves silently 
and smoothly —an attractive addition to any 
classtoom of library. Color; Smoky rose, 
Available in two and three shelf models, 
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and drama department, 
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ANNOUNCING 
the publication of 


SPICE 


a new program of suggested activities to vitalize 


the teaching of the Language Arts 


PHONICS — SPELLING — READING 
COMMUNICATION 


This big book of teaching aids and classroom activities will stimulate and vital- 
ize your teaching of the Language Arts. It will open the door to a more success 
ful experience in teaching Phonics, Spelling, Reading, Communication. 


SPICE contains 179 Suggested Activities and Games, each one illustrated to 
show how any teacher can use such activities to stimulate the interests of chil- 
dren. The authors give detailed suggestions as to the approach to each activity. 
Particular ettention is given to Independent Work Activities. 


The book contains 231 pages and is plastic bound in an attractive leatherette 
cover. 


Your Copy of SPICE Will Be Sent Postpaid and on Approval 


Educational Service, Ine. 
P.O. Bex 112, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


I enclose $3.00, for which please send me postpaid and on approval, my copy of SPICE, a new pro- 
gram of cuggested activities for teaching the Language Arts. I understand that if I am not satisfied I 
may reture the beek within ten days for full refund, 


Address 


City or Town State 


Johnny does well in almost everything but 
reading. He is in third grade. But his reading 
4 level is first grade. He can read first-grade books 


” but he has outgrown them. His experience and 


all } » interests are those of a third grader. As for a 
$e. 2s second-grade book, he could not read it; neither 
=a a, would he be interested in it. He has outgrown 
both the first- and second-grade books, whether or not he can read them, 
And yet, Johnny is only one of many thousands of pupils (actually about 
one-third of the average class) in the same or similar predicament. 


. is bona fide materials written at a lower 
reading level. Such materials are now avail- 
able in 

THE CLASSMATE EDITIONS 
of The Developmental Reading Series. These 
editions constitute a series of basic readers 


FOR YOUR BELOW GRADE READING PUPILS 


WHAT JOHNNY NEEDS... 


The CLASSMATE EDITIONS Regardless of which series of basic 
In each book the content is the same, page for readers you are already using 


page, os in the regular basic reader but is NOW YOU CAN DO SOMETHING 
simplified—is especially written at a lower for your below- j ling it 


reading level. 


Let us send you information regarding the AMAZING RESULTS ACHIEVED % 


in schools where these materials are being used. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 146, Ill. 
(use nearest address) 225 South Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send full information on the Classmate Editions. 
Kindly include the “Operation Upturn” brochure. 


P. O. Address 
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March Bulletin Boards 


Present the Best 


“OPEN Wonderful New Worlds—Wake Up and Read" with 
the slogan for National Library Week, April 3-9. Effect a 
reading atmosphere like the one above with a few well 
chosen book covers as a come-on for your pupils. The alarm 
clock will ring a bell with your first-graders who are telling 
time these days. It can be used as an arithmetic activity too. 
What story is at three o'clock? 


EVERY school subject can be supplemented with suitable 
reading material—it's just a matter of careful selection. 
The school librarian will help you in this situation. Or, why 
not try a classroom committee? This would make a fine 
literature project. Another point to be emphasized: not only 
will this activity help your young people, it will give you 
important clues to their behavior. 


— SPRING BOOK. FESTIVAL 


LIKE the Academy Awards, books of the previous year can 
take the spotlight in the early spring. This bulletin board 
is all-inclusive of the age groups, presenting the best in 
current reading. Additional ideas for sidelights might in- 
clude a dramatization where children portray characters of 
the award winners, or a radio production where authors and 
illustrators are recognized. 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 
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The School's Littlest Angel 
(Continued from page 93) 


an opportunity for retrenchment. If 
six-year-oldness comes, can seven be 
far behind? 


Seven Years Old 


Seven’s calm and self-absorption, 
his increasing sense of independence 
and introspectiveness, may make him 
seem moody. He is beginning to 
develop something of an ethical 
sense; however, he continues to alibi 
and blame others. He seems to with- 
draw from his mother, but at the 
same time he is more sensitive to 
those around him. He adores his 
teacher. Seven is branching out in his 
interests to the wide world and the 
far skies. His literary interests may 
veer to fantasy. He is capable of rea- 
sonableness. Seven remains a small 
child, and a small child is sure to be 
lively at times. However, more char- 
acteristically, seven is pensive. 


And So— 


There they are, all in the same 
room—emotionally at least—brash 
four, matter-of-fact five, rambunc- 
tious six, and thoughtful seven, who, 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


March 1-31—American Red 
Cross Fund Drive 


March 5-12—National 4-H 
Club Week. Theme: Learn 
-Live-Serve through 4-H 


March 6-12 — Girl Scout 
Week. Theme: You Can 
Count on Her to Be Pre- 
pared 


March 6-12—Save Your Vi- 
sion Week. Theme: Youth 
Needs Vision. American 
Optometric Assn., 4030 
Chouteau Ave., St Louis 
10, Mo. 

March 17—Camp Fire Girls 
Founders Day. Theme: 
She Cares—Do You? 

March 20—The first day of 
spring—9:43 A.M. 

March 20-26 — National 
Wildlife Week. Slogan: 
Water—Key to Your Sur- 
vival 


having tilted with his windmills, 
withdraws to reflect on his battles. 
This picture has many implications, 
one of which demands mention. 

Beware the Ides of March! Gray 
March, with its last weeks of winter 
doldrums—March, of all months—is 
the month in which the kindergart- 
ners will be chronologically between 
five-and-one-half and six-and-one-half 
years old. Gesell suggests to parents 
of children of this age that, discretion 
being the better part of valor, some- 
times the parents might be well ad- 
vised to “take to the woods.” 

,The teacher cannot take advantage 
of this eminently practical suggestion. 
For better or for worse, she and the 
children will share the month of 
March. To try for better rather than 
worse, she can offer new materials, 


introduce new ideas, rely on her re- 
sourcefulness, pray for a little good 
weather, and take any problems that 
arise with a grain of salt. There’s 
never a dull moment in March. 
Actually, no month spent with 
kindergartners can possibly be dull. 
These children have the cherubic ap- 
peal of the infant. At the same time, 
their minds have the directness and 
the audacity of the scientist. Hymes 


calls them 
scholars of muscle, movement, and 
mind.” Their attitude is delightful. 
For them, the undeclared war be- and all. Let’s not be afraid to teach 


“magnificent firsthand _ tions know no bounds. Neither should 
ours for him. 
So, let’s take him as he is, sniffs: 


him, but let’s not push him. Above 
all, let’s recognize him as a very real 
should be a bold venture, an exciting person and a definite individual. No 
exploration, Like Tazewell’s littlest human likes condescension. Remem- 
angel, public school’s littlest angel is ber John Kendrick Bangs’s little elf? 
not quite oriented—he is somewhere 
between here and heaven. His aspira- 


tween adult and child has not really 
begun. Their first year of school life 


“I’m quite as big for me,’ ’ said he, 
“As you are big for you.’ 


FABULOUS FREE HOLIDAY IN EUROPE 


[ N y A TWA INTERCONTINENTAL JET 
It’s simple — just tell us in as many words as you wish 
“How Audio-Visual Aids Make Teaching and Learning 
Easier”, Your own everyday teaching experiences with 
your VIEWLEX Projectors and other A-V Equipment 
can win a round trip for 2 to Paris and put you in the 
“Vacation Picture” you’ve dreamed of! It begins the 
thrilling moment you board a fabulous TWA Interconti- 
nental Boeing 707 JET, the world’s fastest, largest non- 
stop jetliner flying from America to Europe, and you 
are literally whisked to Europe’s vacation wonderland. 


Exclusive Manufacturer 


More than 50 additional awards including: An 
all-expense-paid trip to the 1961 DAVI Convention in 
Miami for the lst Prize Winner’s A-V Director, U.S. 
Savings Bonds for 2nd and 3rd prizes, Viewlex Projec- 
tors given in the name of major prize winners to their 
schools, and free DAVI memberships and A-V Instruc- 
tor subscriptions to all Honorable Mention Winners. 


EROS 


ewlex Company, inc. 
35-12 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 


Please send full details on Viewlex Audio Visual Teaching 
Award and official entry blank. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
ZONE STATE 


World's Largest 


of Slide & Filmstrip 
Projectors, 
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BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


Offers a wide variety of courses in the foliowing areas both on the undergraduate and 
greduate levels 
EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ENGINEERING 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE FINE AND MNPPLIED ARTS 
A WORKSHOP IN SPEECH 
Six semester hours credit may be earned in each of the five-week sessions. 


FIRST TERM—JUNE 13-JULY 16 SECOND TERM—JULY 18-AUGUST 20 
For additional information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, Dept. I, PEORIA, ILL. 


UNIVERSITY OF OSLO INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks — July 2 to August 12, 1960 


The Mumanities — Norwegian Art Crafts, History, Language Literature and Music 
Social Btudies rwegian mic Life; Social and Political Institutions; Human Geography; Social 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS INSTITUTE for oe Speeking Teachers 
Physical Education in Scandinavia for Physi macatton Teachers 
Educational System of Norway for Institute Member 
Special courses In 1960 The Inc six weeks, Medical Care “and Public Health Services 
in Norway four weeks 
For information write: Admissions Office, Oslo International Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota 


‘al .SECOND ANNUAL 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE MONMOUTH, ILL. 
June 20-24 
An Educational Service Program for Elementary Teachers & Administrators 


The education department at Monmouth College announces a workshop 
in Phonics for summer 1960. Workshop Personnel: Charles E. Wingo and 
Mary Hietko, Co-authors of “Reading With Phonics" and group leaders, 
experts now engaged in teaching or supervision throughout the country. 
Wheat they seid about the first workshop— 
. “sleeping accommodations were good and the food was superlative’ (ill.) 
. “we were both deeply impressed with the friendship and hospitality'’ (Texas) 
"should speed up the gospel of modernizing the teaching of reading’ (ill.) 
‘will be of great value in evaluating our present program’ (Wis.) 
$60 fee includes meals, lodging, and trip to fascinating Nauvoo, Ill. 
For further information write, Albert Nicholas, Head, Dept. of Education 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


More than 400 courses at all levels 
of instruction are listed by Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, Mo. 
Adoiph Unruh, Director of the Sum- 
mer School, says that there will be 
Workshops in Science, Mathematics, 
School Health Education, English for 
Teachers, Television, and Administra- 
tion for Principals. A course in Read- 
ing in the Elementary School will tie 
in with a Reading Clinic on the cam- 
pus. Among other courses are The 
Education of the Atypical Child, 
Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching 
Methods, and Children’s Literature. 


A 20-acre Science Station in South 
Dakota, with field courses in Biology, 
Geology, and Nature Study—that’s the 
unusual offering of Wheaton College 
(at Wheaton, IIL) in its 26th annual 
Black Hills Expedition. The first term 
is from June 23 to July 21, the second 
from July 21 to Aug. 19. Wheaton also 
specializes in training men and women 
as Christian leaders of youth by oper- 
ating two camps. The college has a 
Summer School curriculum of the 
more usual kind on its campus. 


When one examines the Summer 
Quarter bulletin of the University of 
Washington at Seattle one wonders 
how students can tie themselves down 
to serious work, but of course they do. 
The annual Festival of the Arts and 
the many excursions, tours, and out- 
door gatherings are largely scheduled 
for week ends or evenings. The Col- 
lege of Education promises a “com- 
plete curriculum” during the Summer 
Quarter’s two terms—June 20-July 20 
and July 20—-Aug. 19. 


At Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. (the State University), an 
Integrated Workshop in Elementary 
Education is intended particularly for 
beginning teachers. In a unified at- 
tack on the problems facing such 
teachers, it focuses attention on mate- 
rials and methods in a variety of 
fields and on interrelated elements in 
the school program. In workshop 
assemblies, participants see the im- 
portance of unity in the elementary 
program. Trips to the Demonstration 
School bring teachers face to face 
with realities of classroom work on 
various grade levels. Another work- 
shop (for graduate students) is offered 
in Creative Art Education. Charles H. 
Stevens is Summer Session Director. 


A Press Education Workshop is 
sponsored cooperatively by the School 
of Education, University of California 
at Les Angeles, the International Cir- 
culation Managers Association, and 
the National Council for Social 
Studies. It will be held on the UCLA 
campus Aug. 1-12. Lecture discussions 
by prominent newspapermen and edu- 
cators will show how newspapers may 
best be used in the classroom. Field 
trips will be made to near-by news- 
paper plants. A number of papers will 
be analyzed and opportunity for frank 
exchange of ideas will be given teach- 
ers and newspaper people. For de- 
tails, write to: Mr. Duane Spilsbury, 
School of Education, Room 325, Moore 
Hall, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. (This, of course, 
is only one of many Summer Session 
offerings in this university—mentioned 
because of its unusual nature.) 


minnesota 


session 


SECOND TERM 
July 18—August 20 


Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY LABORATORY RESEARCH 


FIRST TERM 
June 13—July 16 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Music Lectures Plays Museums 


Swimming Golf Tennis Fishing 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 614 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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THE UNIVERS 
ITY OF WISCO 


NSIN summer 
sessions 


You're invited to participate in Wisconsin's 75th anniversary of 


Summer Sessions. Make your plans now to attend one of the ses- 


sions designed especially for teachers, and offering elementary 


teachers unlimited opportunities for advanced study. 


Eight-Week Session 
June 20-August 12 


Four-Week Session 
June 20-July 15 


Special Elementary Institutes Throughout the Summer 


Reward yourself this summer with a stimulating program of aca- 


demic study on a campus that combines outstanding educational 


facilities with an unsurpassed natural setting. 


Write now for your personal copy of the Summer Sessions bulletin 


describing courses and institutes especially for elementary school 


educators. Address Department of Education, School of Education, 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 


me 

By 
i with Your Vacation Trip 
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The Elementary Summer Workshop 
of the University of Denver—one fea- 
ture of an extensive program— is spon- 
sored jointly by the University’s 
School of Education and the Division 
of Instructional Services of the Denver 
Public Schools. Educators “work cre- 
atively on problems related to cur- 
riculum and teaching originating in 
their own scheols.” Recreation in and 
near mile-high Denver ranges from 
varied campus events and the cultural 
attractions of a great city to motor 
trips and all sorts of outdoor activities 
in a wide mountain area. 


At its doorstep, DePaul University 
has the cultural and recreational at- 
tractions of the great city of Chicago. 
A course that might well benefit all 
teachers is one titled Home-School- 
Community Relations. In a similar 
but still broader field is a Workshop 
on Educating for Better Human Re- 
lations. Other workshops: Guidance 
Techniques; Techniques and Content 
of the Kindergarten Curriculum; 
Mental Health for Teachers; The 
Gifted. Address: Director of Summer 
Sessions, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 


One of the new courses scheduled 
by the School of Education of New 
York University (Washington Square, 
New York) will appeal primarily to 
experienced elementary school teach- 
ers. Titled Exploring the Environment 
with Children (July 6-22), it includes: 
teacher-pupil planning and experienc- 
ing in relation to natural and social 
phenomena; firsthand exploration; re- 
search findings; analyses of the place 
of environmental experiences in ele- 
mentary science and social studies. 
Also new this year is a Workshop in 
Elementary Education (July 6-Aug. 
12), for teachers, principals, and 
supervisors. A variety of professional 
opportunities will be open in consid- 
ering vital problems. The workshop, 


located in Public School 41, near 
Washington Square, will utilize re- 
sources of the metropolis. In charge 
is Professor Robert Fleming, School 
of Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


Are you interested in dramatics? 
Bowling Green State University in 
Ohio has had years of experience in 
conducting eight-week Summer 
Theatre in the vacation city of Huron 
on Lake Erie. This novel educational 
experience in dramatic arts includes 
classwork and actual play production. 
Also, at Lima and Sandusky, the uni- 
versity will offer three weeks of 
training in creative dramatics for 
those who guide children in class- 
rooms. Other workshops of unusual 
character are two in Conversational 
French and Conversational Spanish. 
Regarding these and other offerings, 
address Ralph H. Geer, Director of 
Summer School and Off-Campus Pro- 
grams, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


For elementary teachers, a Seminar 
in Creative Activity and a Seminar in 
Child Development are featured by 
the College of Education at Bradley 
University, Peoria, Ill. Inciuded also 
are courses in Guidance and Counsel- 
ing, The Exceptional Child, and Re- 
medial Reading. For several years, 
according to Asa Carter, the Summer 
Session Director, Dean Leo G. Bent of 
the College of Education has directed 
an Economic Workshop which appeals 
to elementary and secondary teachers. 
First term, June 13-July 16; second 
term, July 18-Aug. 20. 


A 75-year experience lies behind the 
Summer Sessions of the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. Eiementary 
education courses in the 8-week ses- 
sion (June 20-Aug. 12) are concerned 
with Reading (and Remedial Read. 
ing), Social Studies, Science, Litera- 
ture, Speech, Language Arts, Mathe- 
matics, Kindergarten Problems and 
Practices, etc. There are seminars in 
Elementary Education and in Devel- 
opment and Improvement of Teaching 
Methods. A number of institutes, from 
one to four days in length, are in- 
tended particularly for teachers of 
special subjects, principals, and super- 
visors, 


At the University of Colorado in 
Boulder, a summer-long Creative Arts 
Program—drama, music, art, and lec- 
tures—fills students’ leisure time in- 
doors. There is also a Mountain Ree- 
reation Program in the Rockies for 
lovers of outdoors—steak fries, bus 
drives, week-end camping, mountain 
climbing, and other activities. Many 
courses are listed for undergraduate 
and graduate students. The full sum- 
mer session begins June 17 and ends 
Aug. 26. Two five-week terms are 
scheduled and, within the same period, 
two three-week terms. A Curriculum 
Workshop extends from June 27 to 
July 22. 


Since French is being taught more 
and more in elementary schools, many 
teachers will be seeking to gain a bet- 
ter knowledge of the subject. Laval 
University in Quebee City extends a 
welcome to persons interested in the 
French language and culture. In a 


distinctly French environment they 
may spend a pleasant and profitable 
summer (July l-Aug. 12) or a shorter 
time in one of two periods. Among 
guest faculty members, Mme. Geor- 
gette Marchand specializes in teaching 
French on the elementary level and 
Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé presents Prob- 
lems in Pronouncing French, based 
on a study of over 5,000 children and 
adults. All courses are given in French. 
For details, address Louisette Marquis, 
Secretary, Summer School, Laval Uni- 
versity, Quebec, P.Q., Canada. 


“Summer School Where Summer's 
Cool” is the inviting slogan of Col- 
orado State College at Greeley. This 
year Dr. Paul McKee, nationally 
known for his reading texts and work- 
books, will conduct a_ pre-session 
course and a Summer Session course. 
He will be assisted by co-authors of 
his series and by others. The college 
has developed a “7-8-9 Conference.” 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 receive special at- 
tention not only in certain courses 
but yarticularly in a pre-session con- 
ference for administrators and in con- 
ference courses during the eight-week 
Summer Session. 


ANNOUNCING THE FIRST | 


YEATS INTERNATIONAL 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


AUGUST 13 TO AUGUST 27, 1960 
AT SLIGO, IRELAND 


Here is an opportunity to study one of the 
world's greatest poets in the countryside 
and amidst the people who inspired him— 
W. B. Yeats. 


Prominent Lecturers, in addition to out- 
standing Irish Men of Letters, include: Prof. 
David R. Clarke, Massachusetts University; 
T. R. Henn, St. Catherine's College, Cam- 
bridge; Dr. Roger McHugh, University Col- 
lege, Dublin; Prof. A. N. Jeffares, Leeds 
University; Peter Ure, Durham University; 
Dr. Oliver Edwards, University College, 
Derry; Dr. Donald Davie, Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge; Prof. J. F. Kermode, 
Manchester University. 


Lectures and Seminars will take place for 
two weeks. You may attend for one week 
or two. Fees are $27 per week. 


Limited Accommodations available in the 
Grammar and High School at $18 per week 
including meals! Hotels ard Guest Houses 
also available. 


Excursions include visits to places of interest 
in Yeats’ country. 


arise and go now 


For further information, write to the Irish 
Tourist Office, 33 East 50th Street, New 
York 22, New York or Mr. Thomas Mullaney 
The Yeats Society Summer School, Sligo, 


Ireland. 


University of Denver Summer Sessions 
give you the best of both... 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

For 1960 the University of Denver again 
presents an outstanding summer study 
program—designed to keep both teach- 
ers and administrators “‘up to the min- 
ute” on current trends and techniques. 
A distinguished staff and superb facili- 
ties combine to make the D. U. summer 
session a richly rewarding experience. 
Full-quarter credit is offered for the com- 
plete session; with a variety of work- 
shops also available for your selection. 


THE RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Summer in Denver! An exciting and fas- 
cinating vacation awaits you—both on 
and off campus. Colorado's vast Rocky 
Mountain playground is yours to dis- 
cover: Aspen, Estes Park, Central City, 
Pikes Peak, Garden of the Gods, Royal 
Gorge, Cripple Creek. Opera, play fes- 
tivals, concerts, rodeos, square dancing, 
camping trips, swimming, fishing, horse- 
back riding. All this, and much more, is 
waiting for you to enjoy this summer. 


ENJOY YOUR SUMMER 


Director of Summer Session 


at the Dept. B-2, University of Denver 


TOP OF THE NATION 
June 20 to Aug. 19, 1960 
For complete information, 
mail this coupon TODAY! Nome 


Address 


Denver 10, Colorado 
Please send me complete information on the 
1960 Summer Session. 


State__ 


UNIVERSITY COLORADO SUMMER SESSIO 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


19 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer -long creative 
arts program 
Mountain recrea- 


tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 

in handsome University 

residence halls. 

Plan your summer to in- 

clude one or more of the 

following terms: 

Full Summer Session— 
June 17 - August 26 


First Five-Week Term— 
June 17 - July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 
Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5 - July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 26 

For Bulletin and More In- 

formation Write Today to 

Dean of Summer Session 

3 McKenna Bidg. 


OF COLOR 
BOULDER 
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This Year Combine Summer Stu y with Your Vacation Trip 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE 


COMPLETE CURRICU- 
LUM: Undergraduate « 
and graduate courses, 
seminars and workshops 
in Classics, Languages, 

Yr Home Economics, Phys- 

ical Education, Science, 
and Speech 

@ EDUCATION: Compre- 
hensive curriculum for 
basic certification, ad- 
ministrators’ creden- 
tials, undergraduate & 
graduate degrees 


@ LIBRARIANSHIP: Pro- 
fessional and teacher- 
librarian courses 


@ DISTINGUISHED Resi- 
dent and Visiting Fac- 
ulty 

@ RECREATIONAL 
TOURS to Northwest 
areas 


Vy 
Y 


ZZ 
Wy 
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PULL QUARTER 
June 20-August 19 $85.00 


FIRST TERM 

June 20-July 20 $62.50 
SECOND TERM 

July 21-August 19 $62.50 


NO ADDITIONAL FEES FOR 
NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE... 


Yd 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER QUARTER 
N UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE 5, WASHINGTON 
\ 


MS MAI 


STUDY THIS SUMMER 
AT THE 


UNIVERSITY 
NEW MEXICO 


SUMMER \ 
SESSION 
June 20 
to 


Albuquerque is the geographical center of the 
fascinating, historic and picturesque state of 
three cultures — Indian, Spanish ond modern 
Albuquerque's climote is moderate, dry and 
sunny, with exhilarating days and blonket-cool 
nights. The elevation is approximately a mile 
high. Regular summer recreational activities and 
arranged tours to New Mexico's scenic wonders 
Entirely air-conditioned women's dormitory and 
new three million dollar Union available 

The University is fully accredited by the North 
Central Association and others. Regular college 
courses ore scheduled in line with teachers’ 
needs, taught by distinguished resident and 
visiting professors 

Special educational activities include a Field 
Schoo! in Archaeology and Ethnology ond many 
short-term workshops, institutes and seminars 


Registration June 18 
(Late registrations accepted 
through June 25) 


WE'LL SEND YOU A 


UPON REQUEST 


UNIVERSITY 

OF NEW MEXICO 

1 Director, Summer Session 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Please send me your Free Bulletin. 


NAME 
STREET 


ZONE 


city STATE 


The Birds Return 
(Continued from page 48) 


(Catbirds fly away in a hurry.) 

BLUE saAY—We will eat their 
share of seeds now, and steal their 
eggs later. 

mR. BLUE JaAY—Come. We had bet- 
ter get started on our nest. I will 
make the basket of twigs. You can 
line it with grass. 

(The Blue Jays go to the side. The 
two Woodpeckers come to the center 
and sing the song “The Woodpecker.” 
As they go to the pine tree, the Spar- 
rows take the center.) 

MRS. SONG SPARROW (fo audi- 
ence) —We are song sparrows. If you 
will listen, you will hear my mate 
sing as sweetly as your pet canary. 

MR. SONG SPARROW- Now, don’t 
brag about my voice. Come. Look for 
a hedge where we can build our nest. 

MRS. SONG SPARROW- want it near 
a brook, or near someone's birdbath. 

MR. SONG SPARROW We must find 
plenty of bugs for our babies to eat. 

MRS. SONG spARROW-I like weed 
seeds too. 

MR. SONG SPARROW- [his bush will 
be a good place to live. 

(The Song Sparrows go to the yel- 
low bush. Grackles enter. ) 

mr. GRACKLE—See that high pine 
tree over there? That will be a fine 
place for a grackle’s nest, don’t you 
think? 

mrs. Grackie—Yes, I think so. I 
like to be near a garden. 

mR. GRACKLE We can get lots of 
caterpillars, beetles, and worms to eat 
from the garden. 

mrs. GRackite-Oh dear! Here 
come those starlings. Nothing makes 
me more cross than to hear someone 
call me 
much bigger, blacker, and prettier. 

(Starlings come to the front of the 
Stage.) 

MR. STARLING—Now look at those 
grackles. We can’t chase them. They 
are too big. I’m not afraid of them, 
though. I’m not afraid of any bird. 

(Continued on page 109) 


a starling. Grackles are so 


BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Spearfish, South Dakota 
Summer College in the Mountain Vacationland of the West 
1. Practical courses to meet needs of elementary and secondary teachers. 


Tuition, Fees, Board, Room f 
Stimulating Professional Experiences. 


2. Cost 
3. Individual Recreation 


First Term... June 6... July 8 


WORKSHOP PROGRAM .. . August 13-24 
(Art Colony, Conservation, Health Education) 
For additional information and souvenir catalog write 


Russell E. Jonas, President, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 


$145.00 per five week term. 


Second Term... July 11... August 12 


You plan to do some traveling 
when you attend Summer School? 
Probably. Then you'll be interested 
in The INSTRUCTOR free Teach- 
er Travel Service (page 110). On 
page 20, you will find the monthly 
“Trips and Tours.” 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 


June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 


Distinguished faculty offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses leading toward de- 
grees, credentials, and professional advance- 
ment. Sessions include conferences and work- 
shops. Comfortable rooms are available on 
campus 


For Bulletin SS-10 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Les Angeles 7 


MAKE YOu? plan to 


i attend 


| VACATION | 
| WORTHWHILE WHEATON, 


CENTENNIAL 


Liberal arts and science S ~ 
courses are offered on UM ME 
Wheaton Campus, Black S 
Hills Science Station, SESSION 
S.D., and Honey Rock, 
Wisconsin. A century JUNE 14 TO 
has proved the stature AUGUST 19 
of Wheaton's academic 
program. Special work 
in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music. Air-conditioned li- 
brary, well-equipped laboratories and science hall. 
You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on 
all three of Wheaton's summer campuses. 
Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 30 IN 
WHEATON COLLEGE Wheaton, Illinois 

Dedication in Education Since 1860 


Name 


FOR AN EXCITING 


COLORADO 


What's your vacation 
choice—relaxation in the 
cool shadows of mighty 
mountains, or exciting 
adventure and vigorous (= 
outdoor activities? Colo- 
rado has them all, and 
many more to make a “ 
perfect vacation for you. ~~ 
Breathtaking mountain 
scenery, historic mining © 
towns, wilderness pack 
trips, rip-roaring rodeos, 
concerts under the stars, 
water sports, square 
dancing and evening fun 
at attractive night spots! 
All in a brisk, cool, re- 
freshing climate under 
sunny blue skies. And 
there are accommoda- 
tions to fit every budget. 
Mail the coupon for de- 
tailed information. 


SUMMER SCHOOL Enjoy Colorado's 
many attractions while attending 
summer classes! For courses offered 
by leading colleges and universities, 
session dates and other information 
write the institution of your choice. 


MAIL COUPON 


FOR FREE LITERATURE PACKET TODAY 


COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
652 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colorado 
PLEASE SEND: 


(0 54-page full-color Vacation Guide 
(C0 Complete List of Statewide Events 
(C Full-color State Highway Map Folder 


DCD Hotel, Resort, Motel, Dude Ranch 
Information including prices 


Address 


Zone 
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Staying "Alive" 
in the Classroom 
(Continued from page 6) 


and study. Many teachers who teach 
reading, don’t read. Or if they do, 
they read nothing significant. Daily 
exposure to Dick and Jane makes it 
all the more important that the 
teacher, for her personal reading, dip 
deeper than Life, the Reader's Digest, 
and the front page of the daily news- 
paper. 

The elementary teacher cannot ex- 
pect to be an expert in all subject 
fields but she should remain a stu- 
dent in all and can become an ex- 
pert in at least one. It may be 
literature, history, geography, mathe- 
matics, science, or the arts. What it 
is doesn’t matter. What does matter 
is the intellectual stimulation to be 
derived from it—the satisfaction of 
being an expert in at least one of the 
subjects she teaches. 


Ie 1s, of course, tremendously im- 
portant that teachers love children. 
But love alone is not enough. If 
teachers are to maintain an open- 
mindedness toward change and a will- 
ingness to try new ideas, they must 
continue to study children and the 
learning process. Children are so 
varied and the learning process so 
complex that the possibilities for 
developing more effective learning 
situations are endless. Both continued 
study and application of discoveries 
made are essential. Either one, with- 
out the other, is fruitless. 


O uT of all this, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that staying alive in the 


SONGS FOR SPRING 
Lena M. Enea 


Spring Is Here 
(Tune: “Around the World”) 


Oh, spring is here, oh, spring is 
here, 
Spring flowers grow, 
I know, I know, 
I know, I know it’s spring! 


Oh, spring is here, oh, spring is 
here, 
Birds tell me so, 
I know, I know, 
I know, I know it’s spring! 


The robins, bluebirds, sing, “It’s 
spring!” 
Back from the South, 
Without a doubt, 
They know, they know it’s spring! 
Spring flowers grow and spring birds 
sing 
I know, I know, 
I know, I know, I know it’s spring! 


Easter Bonnet 


(Tune: “The Easter Parade”) 


In my Easter bonnet 

With all the trimmings on it 
I'm dressed my best— 

I'm ready for the Easter parade. 


Hope the day is sunny, 
So I may take my bunny. 
We'll smile and greet 
The friends we meet 

In the Easter parade, 


classroom is an individual responsi- 
bility. Teachers must recognize. that 
they are subject to certain universal 
human needs for challenge, recogni- 
tion, and satisfaction. They must de- 
cide what combination of conditions 
is necessarv for their continued intel- 
lectual and professional well-being 
and with conscious purpose seek to 
create these conditions in their lives. 


Directory of Book Publishers 
(See pages 18-19) 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ. 

Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth St., 

W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Il. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 2 Park St., 


Boston 7, Mass. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 525 Main St., 
Belleville, NJ. 

Teachers College, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Columbia University, 525 
West 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 609 
Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COMPANY 


When time is short and the need is great, 
the bright refreshment and quick lift 
in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 


“COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE. MARK 
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Here’s a One Time 
Opportunity to SAVE 
Money and Enrich Your 
Teaching Program with 


(Rampion 
WORKBOOKS 


Due to the consolidation of the 
Champion Publishing Division with the 
Milliken Pub. Co. of St. Louis, we are 
faced with large stocks of our regular 
Workbooks carrying only the Champion 
name. Naturally we must reprint the 
entire tine of workbooks incorporating 
the new affiliated company name— 
hence your opportunity to purchase 
seund workbooks NOW at greatly re- 
duced prices—all Workbooks are active 
—the only change will be the new com- 
pany name and designs on the covers. 


Check Your Requirements 
from These Listings 


Hektograph Workbooks—-64 Pages 
Titles Reduced 


£600 Let's Go $1.50 
e700 Let's Do 1.50 
Let's Do More 1.50 
#21000 Reading & Vocabulary Primer 1.60 
Headin & Vocabulary 1.60 
£1008 1 Grade 1 Half 1.60 
flood Grade 1 2nd Half 1.50 
21006 hte ading 1.60 
22001 cabulary—Grade 2. 4.50 
#2004 Arithmetic--Grade 2—2nd Half 1.50 
#3001 3 1.60 
#3008 ithe (Girade 3-——Iet Half 1.60 
#4001 4 1.50 
#4003 Arithmeth tirade 4 let Half 1.50 
24004 Arithmeth (irade 4-——2nd Halt 1.50 
26001 English Gras le 5 1.60 
#5008 Arithmetic—(Grac de 5——Ist Half 1.60 
#5004 Arithmett Grade 6—2nd Half 1.60 
#6001 English — Grade 6 1.60 
£200 Mapes United States 

Package 7 maps 26 
Hektograph Workbooks—32 Pages 
#990 §=Reading—Pre Primer $1.16 
2001 Reading — Primer 1.16 
2005 Numbers — Keginners 1.16 
#1002 Reading——Grade 1 1.16 
71010 Reading tirade 1 1.15 
#2000 My Good Manners 1.16 
#2010 My Good Language Habits 1.16 
#2015 Indians 1.16 
23000 Reading—Grade 3 1.16 


individual Seatwork Books "R" 
64 and 128 Pages Quantity Single 


Price Copies 
RG Let's Go 4 
Let's Do 4 
H-5S Let's Do More 3 4 
R-!0 Reading —Primer 3 4 
K-13 Numbers—(irade 1 4 ae 
R-17 Hux 3 
K-21 3 4 
3 4 
K-23 4 4 
K-31 3 
K-33 Arithmetic——-tirade 3 
K-41 English-—tirade 4 4 
K-61 English Grade 5 x 4 
K-63 Arithmetic—-irade 6 
K-71 English-—-Grade 7 4 
English —tirade 8 x 4 
R-83 Arithmetic—dirade ae 


Prices St. Louis 
Stocks are Going FAST—So, You 
Better Order TODAY 
CHAMPION DIVISION 


Milliken Publishing Co., 
611 Clive Sr. 


PLASTI-TAK 


St. Louls 1, Missouri! 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, 

work etc on ANY surface in the classroom 
Ketter than tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts 
indefinitely Approved by ACHI. Order from your 
whool supply distributer or write for his name and 


information 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 1660 Cincinnat! 31, Ohio 


EARN MUSIC DEGREE 


Learn at Home Music is important ° 

© you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader. 
ship and builds group feeling. At home . in spe 

time leare new. improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. See bow easily you lead them... as 
they enthuse over musical routines, Create new inter- 
est, in_ the classroom, This is the ONLY Home Stud 
School with oourees leading to the BACHELOR O 

MUBIC degree ¢ ourse you are interested in and 
mail coupon tor iMustrated lesson and booklet. No 
obitgs tion. 


EXTENSION Conservatory ! 
Dept. 590, 2000 Bo. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hl. | 


Io Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) Violin 
bed School Mus. (Supervisor's) Guitar 

iz ar Training & Sight Singing is Clarinet 
Teacher's Normal Course 


Piano, Student's Course Cornet Drape 
| Hist. & Anal. of Mus L) Prof. ¢ t-Tpt 

Ady. ithon Ch ral ‘onducting 
Doble ¢ counter G Marching Band | 
Harmony Jance Band Arranging 
| Name Age 
Btate.. 


For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 24) 


The Lens (continued) 
paper or onion skin paper. Set the 
shutter speed at “T,® or at “B” if 
there is no “T” setting. (““T” indicates 
a time exposure and “B” indicates a 
bulb exposure.) At “T” the shutter 
opens when the release button is 
pressed, and stays open until the 
shutter release button is pressed a sec- 
ond time. This permits the children 
to see what happens when light passes 
through the lens. At the “B” setting, 
the shutter remains open as long as 
the shutter release is held down, but 
closes when the finger is removed. 
With the shutter open, and the 
translucent paper in place of the film, 
focus the camera on the windows or 
on a tree outside the windows. Let 
the children see the image on the 
“film” in the back of the camera. It 
is inverted just like the image formed 
by the hand magnifier. 


Shadowgrams (continued) 

3. Indicator stop bath (this is 
mostly the same acid that is found in 
vinegar, but has some other chem- 
icals, too). 

4. Acid fixer. 

5. Developing trays (such as the 
“FR” 5” x 7” plastic trays, although 
glass or enamel dishes can be used). 

Mix the developer act ording to the 
instructions on the can. This makes a 
“stock” solution that you can keep in 
a stoppered bottle until needed. To use 
the developer, pour some of the stock 
solution into a pan or tray and add 
twice as much water as stock solution. 
Stopper up the unused stock solution. 
In a cool place it will keep for two or 
three weeks. One pint of mixed 
developer will make a print for each 
child in your class. 

In a second tray pour some indica- 
tor stop bath, mixed according to the 
directions on the package. Save the 
stop bath after use, discarding only 
when its color changes to light purple. 

In the third tray pour acid fixer, 
mixed according to the directions on 
the package. It, too, can be saved 
after use. One pint of fixer should 


Shoe Store 


currents, heat 


1! A Special Feature on Physical Education, 
emphasizing physical fitness, with suggested 
activities tor classroom teachers 

Units for all grade levels, about Seeds, Soil 
Conservation, and Air 

In our series "Friendly Places,” a visit to the 


Two pages of ideas about Finger Painting 
"The Water of Life,’ a German folk tale re- 
told by Loretta Klee Schell 

"Science in the Home’ —refrigerators, air 


tions suggested by Verne Rockcastle for the 
attention of young scientists 
A primary science story, "Bamboo" 


process a small print for each child 
in the class. 

These three trays of chemicals are 
quite harmless to both hands and 
classroom furnishings. They can safe- 
ly be emptied down a sink. 

In a fourth pan or tray, the largest 
of all, should be a supply of fresh 
water. All prints should be washed 
thoroughly in running water for about 
a half-hour before drying them be- 
tween paper towels or blotting paper. 

To make a shadowgram, turn off 
the lights in your room so that it is 
not brightly lighted. A cloudy day is 
best if your room has many windows 
or faces the south. Arrange a goose- 
neck lamp with a 60-watt bulb so it 
points down toward a table top and 
can be turned on and off easily. With 
the lamp turned off, lay a sheet of 
Velite paper, shiny side up, under the 
lamp. On the paper place an object 
such as a trinket, a leaf, or an insect. 
Turn on the light for about five 
seconds. Now put the piece of paper 
into the developer (tray #1) and 
swish it around for a minute or two. 

When the picture is fully devel- 
oped, lift the print out and put it in- 
to the stop bath (tray #2) for about 
20 seconds. Next, put it into the acid 
fixer (tray #3) for about five min- 
utes. Finally transfer it to the water 
bath to rinse for about a half hour. 
Dry it between absorbent paper and 
you will have an attractive shadow- 
gram—one that illustrates how a piece 
of chemically treated paper can make 
a picture when immersed in turn in 
developer, stop bath, and acid fixer. 

To show some of the extra touches 

that make shadowgrams particularly 
valuable for teaching science, lay a 
small magnet under a piece of Velite, 
sprinkle some iron filings over the 
paper, tap it gently, expose it to a 
bright light. When you develop the 
print, you will have a shadowgram of 
magnetism at work. Other unique 
shadowgrams include a snake skin, 
an insect’s wing, or a leaf that has 
been eaten into lace by an earth- 
worm. How many more can you and 
your pupils think of? 


all sorts of everyday applica- 
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LOS ANGELES 25 


thé hydrophone, 


a new world of 


sound under the sea. ial 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS in 16 M.M. 
motion picture — 


“SOUNDS IN THE SEA” 
This scientific motion pic- 
ture in sound and color is a 
foundation for a study of 
marine life. 
Grade level: Elementary 
Write for preview and catalog of 
38 titles: 
MOODY INSTITUTE 


of SCIENCE 
CALIFORNIA 


PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


colors at one 
sizes. Prints on most any kind 
of paper and. A. out 40 to 60 copies per 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision built— 
Sturdy——easy to handle or store——-gives many 
ears of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. It 
$s clean and so easy to use—even a child can 
Operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
you can buy. Hundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country. 
Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. T2, 1142 Belrnont Ave., Chicago 13, til. 


$9450 prints without 


PERRY PICTURES 


50 World Famous 
Pictures 

a regular $2.50 Value 
Now Only ppd. 


50 pictures of world fa- 
mous art, animals, children, 


places and events. Ap- 

ane { proved and used by hun- 
dreds of school systems, Ed- 

ucational, top quality, per- 
“<< fectly detailed. Big 7” x 9” 


= size printed on linen finish 

a paper. Send check, money 

order or cash. NOW READY 

the NEW 1960 catalog with 1600 miniature II- 

lustrations . . . only 35c. Easter booklets... 8 

prints beautifully bound. 50c each booklet or 3 
for $1.00 


Perry Pictures Inc. Dept. 1-3, Malden, Massachusetts 


The 


New Provides 145 individual 
craft projects in 

detail. Entire craft 
program uses inexpen- 


Handcraft 
sive materials readily 


Book available. 


Hard Cover $3.00 
Paper Cover $2.25 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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“DUSTED” DESIGNS 
FOR HOLIDAYS 


Dusting confettilike materials 

over designs painted in rubber, house= 
hold cement, or white glue is as old as 
the use of flocked wallpaper. However, 
this process has an appeal for 
children, especially when the dusting 
is done with pastel-colored material 
such as trade-stamp perforations. 

This may be dispensed in small 

jars, even flour shakers, and children 
can trade colors. 

Other materials that can be used for 
"dusting" on adhesives are dyed saw- 
dust, sequins, macaroni, beads, 

beans, and seeds. Black or any deep- 
colored paper is a good background 

for several light colors. Room 
decorations may be cutouts. IRENA MARIS 


BIRD, FLOWER, AND 
TREE COLLAGES 


Children went to the 
school library for re- 
search on birds and flow- 
ers. The elements of de- 
Sign were re-emphasized 
in class, and we decided 
to create collages about 
spring. Since we were em- 
phasizing design with a 
plan, each child made Z% 
plans and then used the 
best parts of each in one. 
The final aspect was that 
each child named his col- 
lage, and it was dis- 
played and evaluated b 
nis classmates. 

LOUISE ELLIOTT RAGO 


" 

| 
A Bu- 


te MAKE THIS SCREEN YOURSELF 


Three pieces of 9” x 12” cardboard (covered with gift 
dig’ wrapping paper or wallpaper) will form a folding screen 6f 
nig three oblongs which may run vertically or horizontallgs 
Ba Sn Cover paper should be cut 11” x 14”, and a cardboard laidja@ 
center of each cover sheet which is face down on the table. 
Pak Crease up equal edges, open and clip off corners to Miter 
ss them. Use rubber cement on the flaps, bending them ewer 
the cardboard. Ribbon strips cemented between this covered 
piece and a backing cardboard on each, near the top and bOt-= 
tom, show \%” between the screen sections and act as hinges.» 
Use screen behind flowers or sculpture. GRACE STAPLES 


CELLOPHANE TAKES TO THE SEA 


The iridescent quality of the scales of trop- 
ical fish can be captured with the use of colored 
cellophane. Over any fish drawing that is large : 
enough to divide into color areas withve@Sey.ap- 
ply colored cellophane scraps to give a desired 
effect. Rubber cement will show/less than ‘s¢ehool 
paste, and avoid flakiness after dtying. However, 
any paste may be used. 

Cellophane pieces may be trimmed off the edges 
when the fish is cut out. Mount“fish on paignted 
background or use a contrasting colored paper for 
the base. BEATRICE BACHRACH 


A NEW KIND OF EASTER EGG 


Combine a study of native bird eggs with the 
making of decorative hard-boiled eggs or blown 
@geshells. If you don't have a bird guide, use 
@m encyclopedia or a reference book from the li- 
brary. Color eggs like those laid by the birds 
in your locality, or choose birds as you turn the 
peges of the book. This can serve to stimulate 
interest in bird eggs (don't allow tedious copy- 
ing), and give new interest to egg decorating. 
Pipe cleaners or brushes spread the paint. Add 
color to white for tints. HELEN SUE ISELY 


“BUTTERED” PAPER EGG BASKET 


Run watercolor washes over two 9” x 12” pieces of white drawing 
paper, allowing some colors to run together. Let stand overnight. 
Cut 9” squares from each painted paper. Save trimmed-off pieces for 
handles. Each child will also need a 9” square of old sheeting. 
"Butter" plain side of one piece of paper generously with school paste. 
Apply the cloth square, brushing it out smoothly. "Butter" the under- 
Side of the second painted square, and apply it to the cloth, smoothly. 
While this is still damp, mold it over a dish, glass, or bowl bottom, 
of the desired shape and size. Use rubber bands to hold it in place 
until it is dry. Make handle and staple or paste it on. MARY GODA 
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ALL GREEN DESIGNS FOR ST. PATRICK 


To do this piece of art work, the children will 
need a large sheet of white paper and all the 
various shades of green crayons they can find. The 
idea is to make a scribble design using no colors 
but green in remembrance of St. Patrick. The 
result of the all-green designs will be surprising, 
if you have (or mix) a variety of bright and 

soft greens, yellow-green, Irish green, and blue=- 
green! Some designs may use outlines, others-- 
none. This project is a pleasant change from the 
usual cut-paper shamrocks, which are only one 

of the many motifs which could be used to develop 
designs suitable for displaying in the class- 

room on March 17. DOROTHY THOLE 


WHEN IS AN EGG NOT AN EGG? 


Big balls of oil-base clay were manipulated into 
giant Easter eggs. First, newspaper strips, soaked 
only in water, were wrapped around the eggs. Then 
several layers of torn strips were soaked in wheat 
paste and applied and dried at even temperature. 

Cut the egg in two and remove the clay from the two 
halves, joining them with pasted paper strips. 

Some mache eggs have the front cut out to make a 
shadow-box type of egg. Others become "eggheads." 
Artificial flowers were added to the decorations, and 
cardboard rings made from slashed circles were over- 
lapped, stapled, and folded for collars. IRENA MARIS 


MR. AND MRS. BUNNY BAGS 


Candy holders are easily fashioned from sandwich 
bags, inverted and trimmed like masks. Construction 
paper ears are stapled to the square corners of the 
Dbag.and slipped through slashes in the hats. Mrs. 
Bumhy's bonnet is a large heart with the top half 
folded down. 
with the fold on top. Cotton is applied to the ears 
last. Faces must be drawn on the bags with cray- 
on before the bags are stuffed with jelly beans, 
G@umdrops, or candy chicks. The bags are closed 
With a rubber band. Ties may be stapled above the 
Closing. Some children can sprinkle the cotton with 
pink paint. Make other variations. LORETTA KELLER 
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BOX TOYS 


ee SH Collect all kinds and shapes of boxes, cereal boxes, 
abe A powder boxes, matchboxes, pillboxes, soap-flakes boxes, 
tooth-paste boxes. Use them as one would build with 
blocks, making imaginary animals or people. Paste boxes 
together with strips of newspaper dipped in wallpaper 

of paste, uSing three layers where boxes are joined. 
ad Make it smooth so no cracks show. When dry, give entire 
toy a coat of opaque or tempera paint. Then add acces- 
sories, ears, eyes, tail, mane, and decorate. 

Sets Use buttons and yarn, and other "found" materials for 
Bear accessories. Give coat of clear shellac. OLA SUTTON 


PEGBOARD STITCHERY 


We have enjoyed a variety of types of casual 
Stitchery. Some were on paper such as 12” x 18” man=- 
ila, paper plates, cardboard boxes, burlap, cloth, 
screen wire, and pegboard. Every material does 
not appeal to every child, so a wide choice of ma- 
terials is desirable. It was a delightful experience 
to watch my third-graders explore with big needles, 
colored yarns, rickracks, and braids, the possibil- 
ities and limitations of planning a colorful and pleas- 
ing arrangement of stitches on pegboard. Pegboard 
presented a challenge, as they had to think anc do a 
little more planning in order to get a design satis- 
fying to them personally. IRENA MARIS 


PLASTIC CANDY BASKET 


Long plastic cartons, such as those tomatoeS come 

in, can be cut in half and one end telescoped dimside 

the other for added strength. The broken ends are 

taped to the whole part to make a more dupable 

holder for party candy. Strips of green construction 

oe paper are cut to fit the width and length of the Base 

ae ket, plus enough to bend up on each end te its 
* height. Ends are saw-toothed or cut with pinke 

“5 ing shears. Matching or contrasting paper grass makeg 
ea a background for the candy. Trim the handle. (Two 
handles spaced some distance apart would give even 
more support.) BETTE S. FEIRN 
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Thank You Kindly, Dr. Carver 


(Continued from page 50) 


NARRATOR (reading letter) —“Office 
of the President, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, May 1, 1896. Dr. George 
W. Carver, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 
Ames, Iowa. My dear Dr. Carver: I 
would like very much to have you 
come to Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute to serve as head of the 
Department of Agriculture. Your aca- 
demic attainments and your whole- 
some influence on young people qual- 
ify you as the individual who is most 
desirable for this position. Your ac- 
ceptance of this offer will afford you 
many opportunities to serve your race, 
this state, and our country. Please 
consider carefully this challenge. Sin- 
cerely yours, Booker T. Washington, 
President, Tuskegee Institute.” 

(Dr. Carver folds letter, replaces it 
in envelope. Bell rings. Students leave 
their papers on desk and exit.) 

NARRATOR (in front of curtains)— 
Dr. Carver accepted the position as 
Head of the School of Agriculture at 
Tuskegee although he was paid much 
less than his salary at lowa State 
College. He was an excellent instruc- 
tor. The farmers in Alabama, where 
Tuskegee Institute were 
very poor at that time. They raised 
only cotton, This one crop was rob- 
bing the soil, so there was less and 
less cotton each year. Dr. Carver 
studied the problem. Later he said to 
the farmers: “You can raise such 
crops as peanuts, pecans, and sweet 
potatoes.” The farmers followed his 
suggestion and gradually they stopped 
being so poor. They were very grate- 
ful to Dr. Carver. (Adapt this last 
part to your situation.) In our last 
scene we take you to the stage of 
Greenwood Training School at Tus- 
kegee Institute. A group of children 
are having a program in honor of Dr. 
Carver. This happened many times 
in the schools of Alabama and other 
southern states. 


is located, 


Scene 4 


(Children are seated on stage. Ta- 
ble is center front.) 

SANDRA (Standing)—The members 
of the sixth grade are happy to wel- 
come so many of our parents and 
friends to this program honoring Dr. 
George Washington Carver. It is the 
climax to our study of his interesting 


life and his useful contributions to 
mankind. (Sits. ) 

(Each succeeding speaker rises, 
gives his speech, places the product 
he has in his hand on the table, and 
goes back to his seat.) 

jane—From the peanut, Dr. Carver 
showed the people how to make more 
than three hundred products, 

wittiam—He made a kind of in- 
stant coffee. 

JOHN—He made cheese. 

rosert—He also made soap. 

James—And ink. 

atice—And do not forget the hair 
dressing and the face cream! 

gyorce—And did you know that Dr. 
Carver found out how to make over 
one hundred products from the sweet 
potato? 

perer—He made flour from swect 
potatoes. 

rosa—He made shoe polish. 

BRENDA—QOh, don’t forget the mo- 
lasses candy! 

yacos—He made other things, such 
as synthetic marble from wood shav- 
ings. 

Freo—And paints from clay. 

Jjim—He even made starch and gum 
from cotton stalks. 

winefieto—Dr. Carver was famous 
in this country and in other countries. 
He was awarded the Spingarn Medal 
in 1923 and the Roosevelt Medal in 
1939. 

mary—Numerous industrial plants 
sought Dr 
he would have earned more money in 
industry than in teaching, he stayed 
on at Tuskegee because the students 


Carver’s services. Although 


needed him. 

pessy—In 1940, he used all his sav- 
ings—thirty-three thousand dollars— 
to establish the George Washington 
Carver Foundation for Agriculture 
Research at Tuskegee Institute. 

pitt—If Dr. Carver could give us 
a message, he would probably say: 
“Study hard while you are young. Ask 
questions Read books. Observe close- 
ly. Try to think through problems as 
far as you are able.” 

susaNn—He might also quote the 
poem “Builders of America,” by an 
unknown author, It goes like this: 
Figure it out for yourself, my lad, 
You've all that the greatest of men 

have had: 


(Continued on page 107) 
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‘The Bok Committees 


Volunteer. 


Better this year. 


Don’t wait till you’re asked— 


You'll find the book committee’s 


March Is 
Textbook Month 


*T.M.—The Esterbrook Pen Co, 


HANDWRITING KIT 


-e-gives you 6 writing tests for each pupil 
COMPLETE WITH COLORFUL GRADING STICKERS PLUS A COMPARISON CHART 


WILL RECEIVE 
| Estabrook SCHOOL WRITING CHART 


— _ 


EXCELLENT 
WRITING TEST 


1 yest  Tesy 


The Esterbrook Pen Company is happy 
to present these handwriting tests for 
your class. Designed to point out that 
good handwriting is essential in all sub- 
ject areas, they provide an excellent 
evaluation of pupil progress. 

You will find the teacher’s manual 
helpful in promoting good penmanship 
practices and in developing a continu- 
ing interest in legible writing. 

Fill out the coupon below for your 
free copy of this valuable kit. 


TEACHER'S 
TESTS PROVE 


“MOTIVATOR 


The Esterbrook School Writing 
Kit is a valuable classroom tool. 
It supplies up to 40 fountain 
pens, one for each pupil, plus a 
convenient covered desk holder. 
Each child is assigned a pen 
which he returns to the holder 
after use. Other classes can then 
use the kit. Esterbrook points are 
instantly replaceable if damaged, 
and replacement points are in- 
expensive. Priced extremely low 
for educational use, this kit is of- 
fered as school equipment only. 


MAIL TODAY The Esterbrook Pen Company ! 
FOR ALL School Services Dept. Camden 1, 
Please send complete information on Esterbrook’s School 
THE FACTS! Writing Kit for teaching penmanship to elementary grades. 
NAME 
POSITION 
SCHOOL 
STREET. 


ZONE ___ STATE 
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‘LISTEN AND LEARN 


OKs «RECORDS «CHARTS, 


Unusually interesting and 
effective process of teach- 
ing that holds children’s 
attention. Simple instruc- 
tions in teacher’s manual. 


SET INCLUDES: 
3 unbreakable records 
3 phonics books 


Turn-a-Word wheel word chart 
forms words by match- Perforated strips 
ing letter groups. of letters 


25 page, 12 x 18 Teacher's Manual 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE 
complete set $21.95 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD PINS 
Gold-plated Durable Roller Safety Catch 


Order by number........ . Per pin $1.00 


08P271 12P451 


Available through your local school supply distributor or write 
4 ECKLEY ARDY supplier to the nation’s 


A schools for over 50 years 
1904 no. narragansett ave. * chicago 39, ill. 


The CLARK‘BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION. 

505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A. C.J. Cooil, Mgr. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
70% South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


CLINTO 


CG. R. COZZENS, 
Member~—N.A.1T 


For excellent salaries and positions, West 
SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 


Oe 6. BOX 4035, ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


Teachers Earn More _LBERT 
-in CALIFORNIA! ALB! 


California needs| o HIGHER INCOME COLLEGE BUREAU 
teachers experi- e MORE SECURITY Since 1885 three generations of the 


Albert Family have offered person- 
enced or not.| « MILDER CLIMATE | alized efficient reliable service to 
\fecchers often 


IDEAL TEACHING levels from kinder- 
start trom 


up. Potential of 37 SO. WABASH AVE. 
$8,000. FREE in- 
formation about 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 3) 
certification. 


45 years’ Placement Service 


Individual attention 


KEN P No registration fee 
AG EN CY \ Complete coverage 


Since 1909 


Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. | HUGHES | TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


‘aes A L A § K A —— Where do you want to teach—EAST—WEST— 


NORTH—SOUTH? Salaries of classroom teach- 
ers we placed last year ranged up to $8400. 
“Married teaching cou desired for 
Government career service in Bureau of _ ae 


Write us today. 26 E. Jackson, Chicago, Iii. 
Indian Affairs Schools. Gross combined 
entrance salaries from $10,000 to CLINE Teachers Agency 
East Lansing, Michigan 


$13,000 plus transportation. Inquire Box } 
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For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 25) 


Pinhole Camera (continued) 


In the absolute darkness of the 
darkroom, remove a single piece of 
film, then close the film package. 
Place the film in the back of the 
camera against the sticky tape. The 
notches at the edge of the film should 
be in the lower right-hand corner of 
the camera when the pinhole faces 
you. Put the cover on the camera. 
Finally, put a two-inch piece of mask- 
ing tape over the hole in the front of 
the camera. Take the camera out of 
the darkroom and you are ready to 
“shoot.” 

Set the camera on a steady surface, 
point it toward a stationary object, 
and pull off masking tape (shutter). 
Replac e the “shutter” when you have 
exposed the film for 2 minutes. 


Developing Film (continued) 


you can correct your time on the next 
picture. 

When the negative has washed for 
a half hour, hang it up to dry. To 
prevent spots forming on the negative 
as the water dries, add a few drops of 
Photo-Flo to the water just before 
you remove the negative. 

A simple print from the negative 
can be made just like the shadow- 


grams described for primary scientists. 
Lay the negative, shiny side up, on a 
sheet of Velite paper. Cover it with a 
pane of glass to hold it flat, and ex- 
pose to a bright light for a few sec- 
onds. Develop as described for Velite 
paper. 

Velite paper is not the best paper 
used for making prints, but it will 
help to explain to children the rela- 
tion of negative to print. Ordinarily, 
printing is done in a darkroom il- 
luminated with a yellowish light that 
does not affect photographic paper. 
Most photographic paper is much 
more sensitive than Velite, but Velite 
has the advantage of being usable in 
ordinary illumination. 

As your pupils become more adept 
at photography, let them develop 
pictures taken with their own cam- 
eras. Inexpensive, simple daylight 
developing tanks are made by both 
Kodak and Ansco. These tanks will 
accommodate several film sizes (one 
at a time). Perhaps you can arrange 
for a darkroom in your school by fas- 
tening some opaque coverings over 
the windows of a little-used room. 

Photography is a fascinating sci- 
ence and art. It is inexpensive, easy 
and fun. Why not treat yourself and 
your pupils to it? 


hild 


PROBLEMS 


An unfinished story for your class to discuss 


DEBBY was a girl scout in Troop 19. The troop had been organ- 
ized in the fall and was the newest in the city. Debby was excited 
about scouting. There seemed so many things to do. 

Debby was the first to pass her Tenderfoot test and was the 
only one so far who had passed her Second Class test. Even be- 
fore she had completed the requirements for Second Class rank, 


she had begun to work on proficiency badge requirements and al- 


ready she had several badges. 


To do all this Debby preferred to work alone except when she 
needed the other girls to complete a project. She helped the 
other girls reluctantly. Debby carefully picked out badges with 
activities she already knew how to do or that seemed easy to 
learn. She always managed to short-cut activities as much as 
possible. For the Drawing and Painting badge, for example, she 
copied pictures which she borrowed from the library. For the 
Cooking badge, she prepared a breakfast for her family that re- 
quired no cooking. Then she argued with her scout leader that 
it fulfilled requirements for a basic breakfast. 

One day at a cook-out Debby was talking to Miss Freeman, her 
scout leader. Miss Freeman asked her, “Debby, you have been 
working so hard to complete requirements for proficiency badges. 
Why?” Debby didn’t know what to say...... 


Why do you think Debby was working so hard to get so many pro- 
ficiency badges? What is the purpose of proficiency badges? 
Should Debby change her manner of working? 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 
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Just Published! 


GRADES 1-8 


Separate Pre-Writing 
Book for Kindergarten 


Improved 
Handwriting Series! 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph. D. 


Now, after three and a half years of 
preparation, Zaner-Bloser proudly 
announces a new series of Record- 
ers, GUIDING GROWTH IN 
HANDWRITING. Based on the 
concept of handwriting as a com- 
munication art, this new series in- 
corporates many outstanding fea- 
tures: 


* Coordination of writing technique, forms 
of written expression, and content areas. 


Correlation of writing with language 
arts, social studies, health, science and 
other subjects, based on the study of 
curricula from coast to coast. 

Careful selection of vocabulary for each 
grade—words based on the Rinsland list. 


Starts with manuscript writing, and pro- 
gresses naturally to cursive writing. 


Separate Recorders available for transi- 
tion from manuscript to cursive in either 
Grade Two or Grade Three. 

Increased emphasis on helping left- 
handed pupils. 

Each page includes content area, record- 
ing area, and development area with 
directions for treatment of the lesson, 
including the point of emphasis. 


Two professional Reference Manuals in- 
cluded for the teacher, with helpful sug- 
gestions for teaching in each grade. 
Separate pre-writing book for kinder- 
garten. 


Already thoroughly tested and proved in 
the classroom, GUIDING GROWTH IN 
HANDWRITING is truly a major advance 
in the teaching of better handwriting. 


Please write for full details 


The 


612 N. Park S+., Columbus, Ohio 
Dept. | 


Thank You Kindly, 
Dr. Carver 
(Continued from page 105) 


Two arms, two hands, two legs, two 
eyes, 

And a brain to use if you would be 
wise. 

With this equipment they all began. 

So start from the top and say, “I 
can.” 

You are the handicap you must face, 

You are the one who must choose 
your place. 

You must say where you want to go, 

How much you will study the truth 
to know; 

God has equipped you for life, but He 

Lets you decide what you want to be. 

Courage must come from the soul 
within. 

The man must furnish the will to win. 

So figure it out for yourself, my lad. 

You were born with all the great have 
had. 

With your equipment they all began. 

Get hold of yourself and say, “I can.” 

SANDRA— We are going to close our 
program by singing “America.” 


Costu MES 


In Scene 1, young George wears 
jeans or overalls cut off below the 
knee and a white shirt. Cathy wears 
a full, long-skirted dress of the style 
of the 1860's. 

In Scene 2, the three men wear 
black academic-type gowns (choir 
robes perhaps) and mortarboards. 
The Doctors wear simulated academ- 
ic hoods (black with golden yellow) 
and have gold tassels on their hats. 
George’s hat has a black tassel. All 
tassels are worn on the right. 

Scene 3 will be effective if the 
Students wear costumes to suggest the 
1890's, but plain dark skirts and 
white blouses for the girls and dark 
slacks with white shirts for the boys 
will be satisfactory. 


SETTING 

Scene 1.—A room in the Moses 
Carver home at Diamend Grove, 
Missouri, about 1868. A table, chairs, 
and paper and pencil are needed. 

Scene 2.—The platform of the hall 
at Iowa State College of Agriculture 
where Mr. Carver received 
Master’s degree. One table has rolled 
diplomas on it. Another has a pile of 
black cloth to represent the academic 
hoods. One hood only is needed. 

Scene 3.—A_ classroom at Iowa 
State College. Science equipment sug- 
gests the nature of the class, 

Scene 4.—The platform in the as- 
sembly hall at Greenwood Training 
School. Chairs for participating pu- 
pils and a table are necessary. 

CoMMENT 

Your pupils will see nothing amiss 
in interpreting the roles of George as 
a boy and as an adult without bene- 
fit of make-up. If you should decide 
to use it, dark pancake foundation 
cream and powder or a light applica- 
tion of cocoa should be used. Avoid 
minstrel-type make-up. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: References differ 
in regard to the details of George 
Washington Carver’s early life. It is 
enough for young children to under- 
stand that the boy was born of slave 
parents and cared for by kindly white 
people until he was ten years old. The 
author, who was privileged to attend 
lectures given by Dr. Carver and to 
talk with persons who knew him, also 
used for reference encyclopedias and 
the book George Washington Carver, 
by Rockham Holt (Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., New York 22). There are chapters 
on Dr. Carver in Heroes of America, 
by the Southworths (Iroquois Pub. Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y.) and in Great Men of 
Science, by Simmons (Hart Book Co., 
New York 19). 


Start your pupils’ interest in 


Science EARLY...by giving them 


TESTA MICROSCOPES NOW/ 


Interest grows through USE! 


Many Educators agree... "It is better to have several 
good microscopes in the hands of your pupils than one deluxe 
model on the teacher's desk for the class to look into!’ These Testa 


Microscopes are especially designed for use in elementary and 
junior high school, and are priced to provide the greatest 
number of quality instruments for a given budget! 


TESTA S-3 is. sturdy, full-size 
American-made microscope with finest achro- 
matic optics. Its range of magnification is ideal for 
beginners and it is equipped with the basic 
components of standard compound microscopes. It 
is rugged enough to withstand hard classroom 
use and is priced remarkably low. 


rack and pinion focusing. 


$6,450 
TESTA G-4 
provides variable 
magnification from 100x 
to 400x and is ideal 
for the beginner in 
botany and 
biology. Makes 
teaching easier 
Students 
learn faster, 
Features 6-operture 
diaphragm disc, telescopic drawtube, and 
triple divisible objectives. A fine standord- 
size, American-made, optical instrumeni at 
a budget price. 
DESCRIPTION: 12x Huygenian eyepiece. 100x to 
400x magnification. Triple divisible color coded ob- 


jectives. Rotating 6-aperture diaphragm disc. Dual 
control rack and pinion focusing. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS! 


Write for Catalog on complete line, including 
advanced models, and name of nearest Testa Dealer. 


DESCRIPTION: 10x Huygenian eyepiece. 75x 
to 250x magnification. Double divisible color- 
coded objectives. Telescopic tube. Dual control 


$3985 


FOR NATURE STUDY 


Study live insects 
$5485 


& whole specimens 


WIDE-FIELD 
MODEL A 


No slides to prepare! 


Microscope features 
large working distance 
and 15x, 45x, and 75x 
magnification. 360 
inclinable arm, 10x 
wide field eyepiece 
Triple divisible 
objectives 
Dual control 
rack & pinion 
focusing. 


ESTA MFG. COMPANY 


DEPT. 13 © 10126 East Rush Street * El Monte, California 
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EUROPE 


SE E 


through 


EUROPE 


From cosmopolitan capitals to off- 
the-beaten-track villages and 
countryside, see all of Europe as 
you travel car-free and carefree 
on a luxurious Linjebuss motor 
coach. With a snack bar, lavatory, 
and English speaking hostess guide, 
your deluxe coach is a hotel on 
wheels as you explore the Con- 
tinent during the daylight hours. 
Overnight stops at select hotels. 
Your choice of 6 to 30 day all- 
expense tours throughout Europe. 
For free folder see your Travel 
Agent or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. T, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


System of Trans-European Bus Lines 


By 
1960 You Can See Se Much More! 


Enjoy the thrill of. motoring through 
Europe in our own American Cars! 
All our toura.include the Passion 
Play and you will atay in the world 
famous home of Anton lying. 


These two to 

June 9 to July 29 pecially yay 
July 12 to Aug. 31 and teachers. 

For those who want 

June 30 to Aug. 3} a long and most in- 


clusive tour. 
Our tours are planned for those who want the 
best of everything—ships, hotels, private cars, 
wonderful guides and experienced tour con- 
ductors. 
Travelling in private cars costs so little 
more but doubles what you can see and 
triples your enjoyment. 
Several young men may reduce tour price 
#300 to $500 by driving one of our cara. 
Limited to 16 members, all expenses from 
$1665 to $1995. SS UNITED STATES and 
SS AMERICA, 
Write for itineraries and make reserva- 
tions early as tours are filling rapidly. 


WAYS TO. Gi PLACES TO Ss "A 


EUROPE 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select Jew to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and citias of Russia in @ 
deluxe Scandinavian 

motorcoach, Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 


UNIVERSITY JOURNEYS ae Austin, Texas 


Maupintour 


WEST INDIES 


One of the world’s 
truly charming resort hotels Q 


Tower 


JAMAICA + WEST INDIES 


Ask your Travel Agent 

for brochure and rates 

U.S. Rep.: Utell International 
New York « Chicago « Miami 
Boston « Toronto 


Linjebuss International 
Maine Vacation Service 


ve Instructor , Dept. G $ D, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me Free Literature on the following: 


The Pick-Lee House 1 


Province of Ontario ! 


| University Journeys 


[| West Virginia 


Maupintour 
Tower Isle 
NAME — 
STREET 
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MAINE’ 


. . . with thousands of beauti- 
ful lakes, miles of famous sea- 
coast, big uncrowded beaches, 
mountains, streams, historic 
sites and scenic splendor; 
Maine with every type of ac- 
commodation, offers youa... 


VARIETY for 


. . . remembered vacations to 
suit the entire family. You can 
fish, hike, canoe, sail, cruise, 
golf. See fairs, horse racing, 
Broadway plays at summer 
theatres. Enjoy fabulous Down 
East food, warm days and 
cool nights. Send now for your 
illustrated guide to a Maine 
vacation, excitement and... 


FAMILY FUN 


Vacation Guide 


| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


Maine Vacation Service 
1208 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine 
Please send free Vacation Variety Guide 


Address — — 


| 
| 
| 
| Nome 
| 
| 


City Stote 


Maine Deportment of Economic Development 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


4 Blocks from White House 
15th and L Sts., N.W. : 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $6-25 


EDWARD SHEEHE, mgr. 
District 7-4800 


FOR ALL ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


Photo: Historic 
Harpers Ferry 


his year have a 
gay and educational 
vacation too, in friendly 
West Virginia. Historic 
landmarks and scenic won- 
ders abound. Happy things 
to do . .. swimming, hiking, 
boating, fishing, riding, or re- 
laxing. 22 State Parks, among 
the nation’s finest, provide com- 
pletely equipped cabins and lodges 
at modest rates. This year play, 
relax, enjoy Mountaineer hospital- 
ity! 


Ind jal d 
West Virginia puriiciy commission 


Capitol Bidg., Room IM-1, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia 


Send FREE vacation information. 
Name 
Address 
City 


make a wish 
a mood 


—Canada’s 
variety vacationland 


Ontario's velvet nights spin a holiday world 
specially made for festivities or reflection. 

Her sun-splashed days last long, for zestful 
holiday fun. 250,000 lakes, sandy beaches, 
beautiful woodland and varied resort 
facilities... you'll find the vacation area 

your family wants in Ontario. Shop for 
woolens and exclusive dinnerware in fine 
stores just across the Great Lakes—friendly 
border crossing formalities take only minutes. 


Send for your free copy of 


“Royal Welcome” and plan 
your vacation mood soon. 


--------—— 


Province of Ontario, Department of Travel | 

and Publicity, Room 1091, Parliament Build- | 
l ings, Toronto 2. 

Please send me your new, full-colour book of | 
| vacation ideas, “Royal Welcome.” | 
CITY. STATE. ..cccccccece J 
= 


= 
i 
| 
No Charge for Children 
Radio and TV | 
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The Birds Return 
(Continued from page 98) 


MRS. STARLING— Where do you think 
we should build our nest? 

MR. STARLING—Oh, don’t be too 
fussy. Any old gutter on any old 
house will do. 

MRS. STARLING—Some seeds would 
taste good to me right now. Maybe 
we can find a garden that someone 
has just planted. 

(Starlings go off. Flickers come to 
the front.) 

MRS. FLICKER—I am glad we don’t 
have to eat seeds that people have 
worked hard to plant. There are al- 
ways plenty of ants in the lawns for 


our food. h A0’ NEW 
mR, FLICKER—Right now I’m look- wit 


ing for a hole in a tree where we can ® 
build our nest. 
MRS. FLICKER—I see a hole in that 


Q What’s the most versatile of 
| e all tools for teaching? 


classroom! 


| A tape recorder right in the 
| 


Which is the most versatile 
e of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


The NORELCO 
‘Continental’ three-speed 
dual-track tape recorder! 


> 


versatile of them all? 


Q Why is the NORELCO 
e ‘Continental’ the most 


Its three speeds cover every pine tree that might do. 
¢ classroom need from MR. FLICKER— Yes, that is good. Let’s Pie 
| speech to music*. begin to gather grass to make it soft : 
t for our eggs. 
Wrens come to the front.) 

MR. WREN~Well, Jenny. Here we 

are up North again. Where do you 


think you’d like our nest this year? 

MRS. WREN— Now don’t rush me. I 
just love to go house hunting. Maybe 
we can find a hole in a telephone 
pole. 

MR. WREN—Remember how we 
made our nest in that scarecrow’s hat 
last year. He was a nice scarecrow. Make liquids flow, wheels turn, gases 

MRS. WREN-I want a different explode . .. show vibration, speed, tur- 
place for our nest this year. Oh! I see 
a little house some boy or girl has 
made. That will be just the thing for 


bulence and many other movement 
forms. You do-it-yourself with AO’s 


us. Come on! New TECHNAMATION® Materials 
mr. wREN~ Wait now. Do you think Kit. Includes everything you need 
we'll be able to find plenty of bugs, to give action or color to any static, 


spiders, and caterpillars to eat in ° 
. black and white transparency. 
this yard? P y 


NO ine Ee { CoO’ mrs. wren—Yes, I think so. Come Simply cut self-adhering material 
to shape with knife or scissors and 


on! This will be the cutest home we 


6 Continental ’ have ever had. apply to any portion of the transpar- 


mast Wrens go and stand near a bird- ency where motion is desired. 


. house made froma tin can, and hang- 
all-in-one portable tape recorder made from 
ing from the cherry tree. Cardinals 


Attach a motorized polarizing spin- 


reed: fi lity enter. ) ner (also available from AO) to your 
3 spee S Ior versati ity | MR. CARDINAL (whistling)—We are overhead projector and view the 
| 1% 3%, Th often called redbirds, but cardinal is amazing results, The easy addition of 
| inches per tadlies | our right name. & dynamic motion simplifies the most 
| second second second | MRS. CARDINAL do like to 
| designed theperfect | forgenuine | called by our right name. 
| for speech | “compro- | high- | MR. CARDINAL—We have a good to understand and remember. Write 
start on our nest. today for complete information. 
in te ivi 1 fell -ork- 
economy adelity tion— ideal ® Tm Reg. Technical Animations, Inc. 
| heute of | excellent | mental “me | and bugs. a Dept. C-36 { 
recording tape voca x 
on coaching All the birds ome to the front of American () tical TECHNAMATION. information on AO’s New 
bs aah | oumae | | the stage and sing a group of bird | p © Please advise me where I may view a demon: | 
| | music | J songs. Then they fly off ] m n stration on AO'’s New TECHNAMATION, | 
Jim and Judy return to the front 0 a Name wieneenntion 
MAIL COUPON FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE! | stave alone.) | 
guoy—If we look carefully at the L Zone State a 


| NorTH AMERICAN Pups Co., INC. | birds, and listen to their songs and 
| educational Division, Dept. IN3 calls, we can learn a lot about them. | —— ~—— 


lo30 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I., N. yl jim—Our class has had a lot of fun 
| | watching the birds. We hope all of 


Ks | Kindly send me additional literature on| | you in the audience will too, Folk and Fairy Tale Posters a 
NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 
aes COSTUMES K FAIRY 
measured each girl from the Here is a brand-new poster set that’s sure and 
thelp rr my work | shoulder to knee, and each boy from to be popular with both pupils and teache rs. I'wenty ALES 
es | | shoulder to waist. Using crepe paper well-known Folk and F airy Tales are illustrated Te. 
of appropriate colors, 1 made tunics with eye-catching drawings. Included are 
* ype — | stitched at shoulders and sides. The Hansel and Gretel, Jack and the Beanstalk, The fey 2 
} | Position wings were of brown wrapping paper, Gingerbread Boy, Sleeping Beauty, and 
: painted by the children, and stitched Cinderella. Five pastel colors are used for rap Cg 


ae | Street... sss desailaeisecidiaieliaioniaasaicaniipiendatataal of the armhole. The hat was a beanie sides. Each set $1.50. Order from: 

with beak of lightweight cardboard 
| City. One State....... ‘| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


stapled on, 
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: Summertime Is Fun Time! 
And fun should include Travel. That's where The INSTRUCTOR's Free 


Teacher Travel Service comes in. We don't buy tickets or make res- 


ervations, but we can help you plan. Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


360 
(State whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


at gr | am interested in a vacation trip within the next 12 months, and 
plan to start about (date) .... . Please have descriptive 
i. information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
Se countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
eS the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
ee (train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
: ae ie certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
Pei abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Rie Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(/# you need more space, use the margin) 


Delightful 
AND 
instructive ! 


—available in quantity 
for classroom use 


Just enough of the history, nutritional value, growing and 
packaging story of Raisins to catch your pupils’ imaginations. 
The “Raisinland” unit also includes a variety of projec:s de- 
signed for various age groups—to be used as classroom or 
home activities. 


To order quantities of the “Raisinland” unit, use coupon on 
page 113.Or write: California Raisin Advisory Board, Box 1963, 
Dept. T1-360, Fresno, California. 
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A articles should not exceed 300 words. Type them double-spaced, 
each on a separate sheet of paper. Put your name and address on each 
sheet and on every photograph or sample that you submit. We will pay 
$4.00 upon publication for each article and $1.00 for a photograph or 
drawing. Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. Items (except sea- 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected, 

Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


HAVE A PET SHOW 


ie a number of years, our fifth-graders have held a pet 
show. The activities connected with it stimulate interest in 
several subjects. The sale of pencils to earn money for prizes 
for the pets offers actual experience in buying and selling. 
Drawing pictures of the pets, and making posters and invita- 
tions for the show develop skills in art, English, and spelling. 
Science enters in with the knowledge and care of pets, and the 
consideration of weather charts and predictions which deter- 
mine the best,time to hold the show. Locations are studied as 
the community is mapped out for the assignment of certain 
areas to the various pupils for selling pencils and placing post- 
ers. Good public relations are encouraged as the children prac- 
tice the art of salesmanship when they go about the communi- 
ty selling their pencils, choose adult judges, and act as hosts 
or hostesses to the people attending the event. 

The pet show has become a worth-while group activity as 
well as an event of community interest. MARY C, PALMER 


WHEEL OF JOBS 


ELPING the kindergarten child learn to recognize his name 
H and the various classroom jobs was aided by the use of a 
movable wheel. The construction and use of the wheel can 
best be shown by using an example. 

In my class of thirty children, the jobs are done by pairs. 
So I took two sheets of oak tag in contrasting colors and on 
one drew a circle with a 6” radius and on the other a circle 
with a 9” radius. Using a protractor, | divided the circles 
into fifteen equal segments by constructing 24° angles. 
(360° —- 15 = 24°.) Then I drew lines to mark the divisions. 
The names were written in pairs on the larger circle, and the 
jobs, with some blanks, were written on the smaller ones. The 
circles were joined at the centers with a paper fastener. The 
assembled wheel was fastened to the bulletin board with a 
thumbtack. The smaller circle is moved clockwise, one section 
each day, and then fastened into position with a thumbtack. 
The children know that each one will always get his turn, and 
take delight in moving the wheel. LETHA KEMP SMITH 
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ACT OUT THE WORD 


FTER the children have been given their 

spelling lists for the week and are familiar 
with the new words, they play a game called 
“Act Out the Word.” One child is selected to 
pick out a word. He goes to the front of the 
room and acts it out in pantomime. The other 
children try to guess which word he has chosen. 
The child then calls on someone to tell him 
which word it is. If the correct word is guessed, 
that child has the next turn. Before the first 
child sits down he must pronounce the word 
and spell it correctly. This game is especially 
good to play while there are other pupils work- 
ing on spelling exercises at the chalkboard. By 
the time the exercises are finished and the chil- 
dren are ready to tell about them, the children 
at their seats are ready to listen; for everyone 
has been busy at the same time. ROSE PIERCE 


CANDLESTICK FOR MARCH 17 


O MAKE this dinner-table decoration for St. 
Patrick’s Day, you’ll need a coffee-can lid, 

the cap from a can of dishwashing detergent, 
some shamrocks cut from green construction pa- 
per, and a green candle. Glue the cap into the 
center of the coffee-can lid and paint the whole 
piece green. Then glue the shamrocks in a 
wreath in the coffee-can lid, so that the entire 
lid is covered. Insert the candle in the cap in the 
center. This is a pretty take-home gift which 
mothers will enjoy. BETTY TRACY HUFF 


ARBOR DAY OBSERVANCE 


ur observance of Arbor Day in kindergarten 

began the previous fall when we were dis- 
cussing trees. The children began to wish that 
they could plant trees. One child’s thought led 
to another, and to make a long story short, 
when the fathers of the kindergarten children 
went hunting, their most important objective 
was not the deer, but the acorns they were to 
find and bring back to us. There were many 
successful hunters, too! We saved the acorns 


all winter and then planted them on Arbor Day 
in dishes, clay pots, and so on. By the time that 
school was dismissed for the summer recess, each 
child had a small oak tree to carry home to set 
out—and impatiently wait for it to grow! 

Our own oak tree, between thirty-five and 
forty feet tall, grew from an acorn “stuck” in a 


dish twenty-two years ago. FRIEDA GIBBOUS 


PLANNED TROUBLE PREVENTION 


prepa problems are better prevented 
than cured. Make yourself a game kit con- 
taining directions and materials for a number 
of indoor games adapted to the numbers and 
sizes of children you have. Competitive, active, 
strenuous relays in which all can join are fine. 
Do not be afraid to combine games or to delete 
unsuitable parts of games. Use these planned- 
in-advance games on days when the children 
must remain in the home room or gym because 
of bad weather. Keep things moving. Put your 
potential troublemakers in key positions so they 
will be busy and under your surveillance. The 
combination of active employment and super- 
vision will prevent all the children from being 
fretful, restless, or worse. SADIE G. LASLEY 


OFFERING FOR THE BIRDS 


F you want to watch birds busily at work, you 
I would like something to attract more of 
them to your schoolyard. If you can make and 
hang nesting boxes, fine; if you can’t, here is a 
way to help the birds help themselves. Put out 
nesting material which they can use to con- 
struct their nests. 

Don’t try to find something exotic; they like 
simple materials which are easily available. Try 
placing a handful of sphagnum moss in the 
crotch of a nearby tree. Padding material from 
worn upholstered furniture or strips from an old 
wool comforter are good. You might even un- 
twist a short length of hemp rope and place it 
where the nest builders can find it. And, always, 
there are short lengths of leftover yarn which 
you can offer the birds; but cut it in short 
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lengths of about ten inches so that the birds will 
not get tangled in it. Keep the colors drab. A 
multicolored nest might be attractive in your 
tree, but it might be attractive also to unde- 
sirable visitors. 

Rest assured, the birds will appreciate and 
use your offerings. So put some in the crotch of 
a tree or in a bush today. ALMA C. DENNY 


PRESERVING WILD FLOWERS 


N EASY way to preserve leaves and flowers 

for the nature study class is to press them 
between waxed paper with a slightly warm 
iron. Place the paper and plants on a heavy 
turkish towel before pressing and the recessed 
parts of the plant or leaves will be on one side 
only. These can then be mounted on white note- 
book paper or taped to the window so that the 
light can filter through the paper and show both 
the color and the outline. RUTH K. GOODWIN 


A LANGUAGE LESSON 


fe MOTIVATE the study of synonyms, anto- 
nyms, and homonyms, my third grade made 
three big rabbits, each carrying a basket. These 
were mounted on colored construction paper 
and pinned to the bulletin board. Over one rab- 
bit we put letters spelling the word synonym, 
over another the word antonym, and over the 
third the word homonym. 

We cut two-inch squares of writing paper and 
put them in a box. When a child found two 
words belonging to any of these groups, he 
would get blank papers from the box, write the 
words on them, sign his name, and place them 
in the proper baskets. Each child tried to find as 
many pairs of words as possible over a given 
number of days. When the time limit was up, 
the slips were removed from the baskets and the 
groups of words were written on the chalkboard. 
We took a day or two for each basket before 
going on to the next one. The class determined 
first whether each group of words was correct 
before writing them on the board. All incorrect 
groups were discarded. MILDRED HILLA 


THE GLOBE 


N THE fourth-grade social studies we “take 
I a trip around the world,” stopping off at dif- 
ferent countries to talk and see the people 
there. In learning to locate each country and its 
neighbors, we draw a picture of a globe with a 
child pointing to the specific country which is 
colored in and labeled. At the top of the sheet 
is written, “This is where Lars lives in Norway,” 
or “This is where Jan lives in Switzerland,” 
for example. Soon the globe becomes familiar 
to use and the countries we have studied are 
easily located. It is very much a part of our 
reading ; countries become more interesting ; and 
social studies is easier. RAYE HEDGEPATH 


SLICK-PAPER ADS 


HE advertising pages of scientific magazines 
= are rich in excellent slick-paper illustra- 
tions which may be used in science charts. 
Whether you are teaching units which include 
machines, magnets, weather, or any number of 
other subjects, a file of such illustrations will 
serve you well, It may be something to share 
with other teachers, too. AMY, J. KING 
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... the decade ahead 


(Continued from page 92) 


groups. At first they tried to 
get around this by having 
groups two and three do ac- 
tivities in workbooks, while 
group one was being taught in 
the basic reader. The end re- 
sult was that workbooks be- 
came busywork. Skills to be 
learned became burdensome 
chores to be struggled with. 
This misuse was so widely 
practiced that many school 
administrators forbade the 
purchase of workbooks. 

Because good readers fin- 
ished early in the spring the 
basic books recommended for 
their grade level, other books 
had to be found. This led to 
two steps—the use of supple- 
mentary basic readers labeled 
with the same level number, 
and occasionally the going on 
to the next higher level in a 
series. Pupils soon discovered 
that other basic readers were 
not like trade books. Instead 
of having one long story they, 
too, contained only short sto- 
ries. Moreover, teachers pro- 
tested the use of books labeled 
with their grade level in the 
grade or grades below theirs. 

Some schools switched to 
an all-out individualized ap- 
proach, Others moved toward 
the individualized approach 
and the breaking of the basic- 
reader lock step by requiring 
one day a week for the read- 
ing of library books or books 
other than basic readers. (See 
Reference No, 2.) 

The best procedure to fol- 
low seems to be a middle road 
—this is the practice that em- 
ploys both group instruction 
using basic readers and indi- 
vidualized instruction using 
trade-book materials and pe- 
riodicals. The best way to pro- 
ceed in planning a joint pro- 
gram is to define the reading 
skills that can best be taught 
by using a basic-reader ap- 
proach and those best taught 
in an individualized program, 
and then proceed accordingly. 

To do this effectively one 
must, first, drop the notion 
that a basic-reader program 
in and of itself is final and 
sacred, It is not. Second, one 
must drop the notion that 
time can be equated with 
quality, Not every group must 
be met every day for the same 
length of time. Third, discard 
the idea that a basic book rec- 
ommended for a grade level 
must be “finished” by all pu- 
pils in a grade before they 
can be promoted. Fourth, stop 
teaching reading as a memori- 
ter process by presenting new 
words in advance of the read- 


ing and then having pupils 
tell back the story. If reading 
is taught as a thinking proc- 
ess, even short basic-reader 
stories will be read with en- 
thusiasm. Fifth, one of the 
major comments made by pu- 
pils taught in classes where 
instruction has been individ- 
ualized is: “At last reading is 
interesting. Now we enjoy 
reading.” (See Reference No. 
4.) Such comments are severe 
indictments of what has been 
happening as a result of the 
misuse of basic readers. So be 
sure to provide many books 
and to allow children to make 
their own selections. Sixth, be 
sure to teach effective skills 
of word attack. Basic reading 
books do not provide for such 
skill training; neither do trade 
books. Such skills are pre- 
sented in detail only when 
studybooks or workbooks are 
well organized. Get the study- 
books designed to parallel the 
basic-reader programs in 
your schools, and teach the 
skills systematically. Do not 
count on a teacher’s manual 
to provide the needed activi- 
ties for skill training. Teach- 
er’s manuals are not study- 
books. Seventh, divide your 
reading program and allow 
about half of your time for 
each approach—a basic-reader 
program and an individualized 
program. This might be done 
by using the group approach 
with basic readers for one 
week and then the individual- 
ized, or self-selection approach 
for the following week. 
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Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


J THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. 
Descriptive catalog of books and manipu- 
lative devices which can be purchased with 
N.D.E.A. Title Ill funds 


@ HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. Please 
send me free brochure containing sample 
chapters, exercises, and illustrations from 
your remedial ‘novels for new readers," 
reading levels 1 through 3. 


3 PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS. Sam- 
ple copy of the publication, Classroom Clip- 
per, which presents information on aviation 
education and includes in each issue a geog- 
raphy study unit; also list of Pan American 
educational materials. 


4 GINN AND COMPANY. Circular #229 on 
Tiegs-Adams Social Studies, Revised, giving 
features and describing individual books. 


§ COLOR FOLDER ON SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Please send a copy of your attractive free 
color folder on vacation attractions of South 
Dakota available from the Dept. of High- 
ways. 


@ FOREIGN LANGUAGE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PROGRAM. Please send informa- 
tion about your exciting new work text de- 
signed to help teach foreign languages in 
elementary schools. Texts prepared for 
French and Spanish, and their use in the 
Foreign Language Elementary School Pro- 
gram. (Children's Press) 


J FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY WITH CALI- 
FONE PHONOGRAPH. Please send FREE 
complete information on foreign language 
study using Califone Listening Corner and 
Audio Center Transcription playing phono- 
graphs 


SUMMER STUDY AT UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON, Seattle. | am interested 
in your Summer Quarter Courses in EDU- 
CATION. Please send complete information 


@ BALANCE YOUR READING PROGRAM. 
Write for free booklet, ‘Balance Your Read- 
ing Program."’ (Benefic Press) 


1@ NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS, INC., High 
Fidelity Products Division. Send me your 
illustrated, detailed specification sheet with 
complete mechanical and electrical de- 
scription and data on the Norelco ‘Conti- 
nental’ 3-speed portable high fidelity tape 
recorder. 


1} UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. Please send me 
@ copy of your 1960 Summer Session Bulle- 
tin. 


NOBLE'S HANDWRITING SYSTEM. Grades 
one to eight. Now adopted in twenty-one 
states. Texts, manuals, and complete line of 
aids described in new catalog for Princi- 
pals. Also covers language, science, English, 
mathematics and social studies texts. 


133 BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS INC. Free 
Railway Map and illustrated Brochures on 
the British Isles. 


34 SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW MEXICO. 
Send me your summer school bulletin for 
1960, covering complete courses and Work- 
shop in Educating Bi-Cultural Children. 


15 CHILDREN CAN READ BY THEMSELVES. 
Send free catalog listing the Reilly & Lee 
“Easy to Read Books"’ using Primer and 
First Reader Vocabulary. Also lists other 
famous books of this line. 


3@ NEW TABLOID FOR TEACHERS. Send SVE's 
newspaper broadside about FILMSTRIPS in 
Education which returned to publication this 
fall in a new form after a long absence. 
(Advertisement on back cover, SVE.) 


17 STATE OF TENNESSEE, information Div. 
Please send me a copy of your 40-page 
Vacation Guide entitled ‘Tennessee, the 
Nation's Most Interesting State."' 


18 SUGGESTIONS FOR HANDWRITING TEACH- 
ERS. A packet of helpful aids and sugges- 
tions for handwriting teachers will be sent 
by the Zaner-Bloser Company. 


19 SUMMER SESSIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN. Please send FREE your 
1960 Summer Sessions Bulletin describing 
courses, conferences, and special institutes 
for teachers offered at The University of 
Wisconsin. 


@ NEW BOOKLET ON SCOTCH BRAND MAG- 
iC MENDING TAPE. Please send free your 
fully illustrated booklet showing facts on 
Scotch Brand Magic Mending Tape and 
other Scotch Brand Tape for school use, 


2 ACME SHEAR CO. Please send me de- 
scriptive catalog page and cost of new 
““Lefty’’ school scissors #270 S-5"' sharp and 
270 B-4"' blunt. 


22 NEW COLOR SOUND FILM "STARS & 
STRIPES ON DISPLAY." Please send FREE 
Teacher's Guide and complete information 
on your new 16mm Color Sound Film ‘Stars 
& Stripes on Display."’ (Indiana University) 


233 DITTO DUPLICATORS FOR SCHOOLS. Full 
information on the new Ditto Duplicators 
for schools. 


24 KENTUCKY, THE FAMILY VACATION LAND. 
Please send me your full color descriptive 
booklet about Kentucky. 


25 SAMPLE CAKE OF ALPHACOLOR. Please 
send FREE sample cake of Alphacolor, a 
tempera-water color with many uses in 
school arts and crafts. |Weber-Costello) 


2@ WASHINGTON STATE DEPT. OF COm- 
MERCE. Please send me your new full-color 
36-page book on fun in Washington State 


27 GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Write for 
new No. 360 catalog of ‘Good Books for 
Children."' (Benefic Press) 


28 AUDIO VISUAL COMMUNICATION 
COURSES. Please send information about 
undergraduate and graduate program of 
study in Audio Visual Communication for 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
(Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University) 


29 AMERICAN SEED COMPANY. Please send 
me complete information on your money- 
taising plan for any school group, plus a 
free packet of flower seeds. 


3@ CLASSROOM MICROSCOPES FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. Please send me your latest 
catalog describing Testa Classroom Micro- 
scopes, including advanced models and ac- 
Cessories, with prices and quantity discounts 
for schools. 


MANUSCRIPT AND CURSIVE WRITING. 
Please send descriptive literature on your 
new materials for both Manuscript and 
Cursive Writing. |A. N. Palmer Co.) 


32 UNIVERSITY STUDY AT UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON, Seattle. Please send in- 
formation on your Summer Quarter Courses 
in LIBRARIANSHIP. 


33 “Prophet of The Rails’’ a 15-minute drama- 
tization of the life of John Stevens, who 
was first to run a locomotive on rails in 
America. For use as a classroom play, mid- 
dle grades. Twelve copies for each teacher 
are offered free by the Association of 
American Railroads. 


34 RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
Free samples of TRY-REX pencils and infor- 
mation about how their orthodigital shape 
makes writing easier for grade school pu- 
pils. 


35 WHEN YOU VISIT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Stay at the Pick-Lee House. Send today for 
folder describing this fascinating vacation 
hotel. 


3G@ PROCTER & GAMBLE. Ivory Inspection Pa- 
trol as described in advertisement—colored 
20” x 26” Wall Chart and individual Inspec- 
tion Patrol Sheets. Sufficient materials for 
students. (Offer good only in United States 
and possessions.) 


37 EASTER FILMSTRIP FOLDER from SVE. 
Send a copy of this big Easter folder illus- 
trating and describing the widest selection 
of special primary and intermediate film- 
strips and 2” x 2” slides. (See advertise- 
ment on back cover, SVE.) 


238 CANADIAN VACATION KIT. This kit in- 
cludes a pamphlet on Summer Courses in 
Canada plus details on arts and crafts 
courses to be conducted in the provinces of 
Canada this Summer. 


230 CALIFONE SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM 
PHONOGRAPH. Please send your catalog 
of school and classroom phonographs to- 
gether with price list. 


4@ GINN AND COMPANY. Circular #582 on 
"Numbers We Need,"' primary arithmetic 
program showing sample pages. 


41 IRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES. Free 
folders and booklets on Ireland, Irish 
shrines, tours, historic Dublin, the Shannon 
Region, Europe, Irish travel tips. Also flight 
schedules to Dublin, Shannon, Britain and 
Europe. 
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Instructor Coupon Service 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


42 VIEWLEX, INC. Audio-Visual Contest En- 
try Form. Win A Trip to Europe for Two! 


4% HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. Please 
send me free brochure containing sample 
pages, exercises and illustrations from your 
supplementary ‘‘novels for new readers," 
reading levels 1 through 3. 


44 GEORGE F. CRAM CO. FREE Colorful Buy- 
ers Guide No. 92, 1959-60, Globes, Maps, 
Charts, etc. 


4% VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Please send 
me a free copy of your pictorial booklet on 
Virginia. 


4@ SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND ACCESSORIES. 
Please send the Bankers & Merchants, Inc., 
Catalog #90 containing complete informa- 
tion on rubber stamps, pastes, stapling ma- 
chines, inks, felt tig marking pens, tempera 
colors, and many more items for school use. 


47 AVIATION EDUCATION MATERIALS. Unit- 
ed Air Lines have complete listing and or- 
der form of free Aviation Education Ma- 
terials available from their School and 
College Service. 


4% BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. Catalog 
E-152, ‘‘Optical Instruments for Science 
Instruction''—complete informative data, 
specifications and classroom applications. 


49 AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. Learn 
how you can add motion to still trans- 
parencies with the New AO TECHNAMA- 
TION process. New color Brochure $84560 
contains complete information. 


5@ CHART LISTING FILMSTRIPS RECOMMEND- 
ED FOR NDEA. Send new large correlation 
chart with listings grouped by grade level, 
subject, showing filmstrips recommended by 
SVE for purchase under Title Ill of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. (See back 
cover, SVE.) 


5 SUMMER SCHOOL AT UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA. Dean of Summer Session of- 
fers teachers helpful, complete bulletin on 
the University of Minnesota. 


2 VACATION AT ALBERT PICK HOTELS. De- 
scriptive literature on the Pick-Congress 
Hotel (Chicago). 


iB CATALOG OF TEACHING MATERIAL - for 
all grades. Please send me your catalog 
of teaching aids for all grades. (| Beckley- 
Cardy.) 


4 SUMMER STUDY, UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON, Seattle. Please send full infor- 
mation on your Summer Quarter Courses in 
LANGUAGES (Classics, German, Romance, 
Russian, Scandinavian). 


pip BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 


5@ NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educa- 
tional Section. List of free teaching aids 
on coal, coal mining and the uses of coal. 


57 CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. Fio- 
master School Bulletin, showing ways a 
teacher can use the Flo-master Felt Tip 
Pen; Brite-line circular showing ways to use 
the Brite-line marker. 


5% ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Please send 
me further information on the ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH SERIES as advertised on Page 80 
of The Instructor. 


59 Lb. W. SINGER COMPANY. Please send us 
free of charge your colorful, new folder 
on the PROSE AND POETRY SERIES, Primer- 
6. (See ad on Page 84.) 


G@ FROM CODES TO CAPTAINS. Please send 
descriptive literature on ‘From Codes to 
Captains," new fourth grade reader in the 
basic subject areas described on Page 86. 
(Row, Peterson & Co.) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. Please send 
me complete information about the 1960 
Summer Session at the University of Colo- 
rado. (See advertisement on Page 97.) 


ILLUSTRATED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AP- 
PARATUS BULLETIN for TEACHERS. Send 
bulletin ES-6 that suggests many experi- 
ments teachers can use to instruct young 
people in basic science. Includes full in- 
formation on new Mobile Laboratory de- 
scribed on Page 70. (Central Scientific 
Company) 


GB Reader's Digest READING SKILL BUILDERS 
tempt all young readers with human-interest 
stories adapted by reading experts from 
Reader's Digest. Skilil-building exercises 
challenge comprehension and word mastery. 
14 books, reading levels grades 2-8. (See 
Page 87.) 


G4 PHONICS, NEW WORKBOOKS JUST PUB- 
LISHED. Please send me free literature de- 
scribing new concepts presented for pri- 
mary grade reading results in three new 
phonics workbooks. [Ad on Page 83.) 


Gp ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Please send 
me further information on the EXPLORING 
SCIENCE SERIES as advertised on Page 80 
of The Instructor. 


GG@ THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. Com- 
plete information on the Esterbrook Hand- 
writing Kit for use in elementary grades. 
See ad Page 105 this issue. 


G7 MONMOUTH COLLEGE PHONICS WORK- 
SHOP. Serd for information concerning 
Summer Phonics Workshop at Monmouth 
College, as described on Page 96. 


Gi A PROGRAM FOR TEACHING LANGUAGE 
ARTS. Please send descriptive circular on 
your program of suggested activities to 
vitalize the teaching of the Language Arts. 
(See ad Page 92.) 


G9 GRADE SCHOOL SCIENCE MATERIAL CAT- 
ALOG. Please send me your catalog for 
Grade School Science including descriptive 
material on the Science Kit shown on Page 
6i. (Stansi Scientific Co.) 


7@ UNIT STUDY GUIDE AND ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG. FREE new Melmont Publishers’ 
Unit Study Guide and Illustrated Catalog 
for supplementary Social Studies Material. 
See ad on Page 90. 


71 4-page unit on RAISINS. Includes history, 
nutritional value, growing and packaging 
story and projects designed for various age 
groups. Available in quantity, free, for 
classroom use 


ILLUSTRATED VACATION LITERATURE ON 
COLORADO. Please send your new 52- 
page, 4-color, illustrated Vacation Book; 
with full-color, descriptive highway map; 
hotel, resort, and dude ranch information. 
Calendar of events is also enclosed. 


7B ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT—4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class- 
room Study Unit, ‘Science is Method" in 
color. 


74 UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit. 


7h BRAND-NEW INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 
CATALOG with complete listing and de- 
scription of the popular Instructor Teaching 
Aids. 


7G SIMPLIFIED BASIC READERS FOR YOUR 
BELOW-GRADE READING PUPILS. Free 
brochure describes these special editions 
and the amazing results already achieved. 
These Classmate editions are published by 
Lyons & Carnahan. See ad Page 94. 


77 PICTURE RUBBER STAMPS FOR MARKING. 
Send descriptive literature about your Pic- 
ture-Language Marking Rubber Stamps and 
how they will help me and my students. 
See description Page 115. (Summit Indus- 
tries} 


7% MISSOURI, "HEARTLAND OF HOSPITALI- 
TY." Send FREE, 32-page full-color bro- 
chure, ‘'Missouri Spectacular." 


79 HERTZ AUTOMATIC CHARGE CARD. 
Please send your application for a Free 
HERTZ AUTOMATIC CHARGE CARD to- 
gether with information about Hertz Rent- 
A-Car Service for an inexpensive vacation. 


HO 4 PAGE UNIT ON VOCATIONS. Please 
send reprint in color of your World Book 
classroom study unit Keys to the Future. 


I HAWAII SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION. 
Please send application information and 
bulletin on 1960 University Study Tour 
Program. 


DAVID KAHN, INC. Free information 
about new Wearever Ink Cartridge Pen. 


9233 WESTERN VACATION TRIPS. | am inter- 
ested in a Western Vacation to Colorado, 
Dude Ranches, and Yellowstone. Please send 
descriptive literature. 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


For TEACHERS’ USE only 
Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 
Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. 


#4 WEBSTER NUMBER LINE SHOWS BASIC 
ARITHMETIC PROCESSES. The Webster 
Number Line, a special visual aid can be 
cut apart and tacked or taped to top of 
chalkboard. Helps show basic arithmetic 
processes - addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division in a clear understand- 
able way. Single copy free. 


2 BENNETT BOOK PUBLISHERS. General 
Catalog listing Arts and Crafts Books and 
filmstrips and ‘Do It Fun'’ Game for chil- 
dren sent FREE to teachers. See other Ben- 
nett Books and order coupon on Page 86. 


8G WESTERN VACATION TRIP. Send full in- 
formation about a Western Vacation to 
California. 


8&7 NEW WORLD BOOK READING AND STUDY 
GUIDE. 16 page full color reading and 
study guide announcing the 1960 edition 
of World Book Encyclopedia—now expand- 
ed to 20 volumes. 


SH WESTERN VACATION TRIP. Please send 
descriptive literature on a Western Vaca- 
tion to Glacier Park, Pacific Northwest, and 
Alaska 


Be sure and include your remittance for 
all items on which there is a charge. 


“LEARNING ABOUT SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION." An efficient instruc- 
tional story-text workbook Suitable for 
every child in the class. See Page 90. 
Johnsen Publishing Company. Special price 
for Instructors—60¢. 


9O MISS RIT. Please send me your 32-page 
pattern costume book titled "HOW TO 
MAKE COSTUMES.''—10¢. 


9h MISS RIT. Please send me a copy of 
“HOBBY DYEING BOCK" a 24-page 
booklet on how to make crafts, gifts and 
toys. —10¢. 


92 MASTER COPY ARITHMETIC SHEET. 
Master copies from our Duplicating Work- 
books—single sheet on ARITHMETIC SE- 
RIES. (Milliken Publishing Company— 
Champion Division) —10¢. 


92 NEW, COLORFUL IDEAS AT YOUR FIN- 
GERTIPS! Design sheet containing 28 de- 
signs and motifs for personal and class- 
room projects. Printed in four colors with 
creative suggestions and cellophane en- 
velope.—25¢. 


4 STIK-TACK MIRACLE DISCS, SAMPLE 
FOLDER OF 82 only 25¢. Put up decora- 
tions, pictures, etc., without harm to walls 
or displayed material. Sticks to all sur- 
faces except fingers.—25¢. 
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195 TEACHING AIDS FOR RETARDED AND 
SLOW-LEARNING CHILDREN. Please 
send me a brochure and an illustrated 
tactile-kinesthetic safety word. (Touch In- 
corporated) —25¢. 


9@ GEORGE F. CRAM CO. CRAM'S STU- 
DENT Quick Reference ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. Attractive 36-page book printed 
in full color. New features—New maps— 
Size 9 12.—$1,00. 


M7 NEW RE-USABLE CLASSROOM ADHE- 
SIVE. Plasti-Tak, o RE-USABLE adhesive, 
holds objects on bulletin boards, chaik- 
boards, concrete block walls, glass, etc 
Many other classroom uses. Easily re- 
moved. Does not deface. Use over and 
over. Special introductory packege.— 
$1.00. 


99% CONN CORPORATION. Song Flute pro- 
gram for pre-band training. Offer includes 
Song Flute, Teacher's Handbook and 
Classroom Book 1. All three for only $1 


99%) BETTER VISION INSTITUTE. Please send 
my huge eye-science picture chart in full 
color plus Special Teacher's Manual. if 
not satisfied | will return chart in 10 days 
for full cash refund.—$1.00. 


10@ FUN WITH CORRUGATED PAPER. Book 
full of practical and helpful teaching 
suggestions for using corrugated paper 
with children in the classroom. (Midwest 
Publishing Co.) Price $1.10. 


BULLETIN BOARD LETTERS. Please send 
me your 500 capital letters, 3” high in 
five colors—all in tablet form for easy 
use. (Midwest Publishing Co.)-—$1.35. 


A READING SCRAPBOOK FOR K-PRIMARY 
GRADES. Provides enriched learning ex- 
periences for Kindergarten-Primary and 
special education programs. Bridges the 
gap between concrete and abstract learn- 
ing. Makes reading functional to the 
child's interest in collecting. Price $1.50 
postpaid. 


103 A TRIP TO PARIS. A New French-English 
book using over 150 French words and 
phrases with pronunciation and transla- 
tion. Printed in 4 colors. Fascinating con- 
tinuity. Used in grades 2 and up. Chil- 
dren's Press. Net price to schools and 
libraries, $1.88. 


104 BOOK OF ACTIVITIES FOR TEACHING 
2ANGUAGE ARTS. Please send postpaid 
and on approval your new book, ‘SPICE,’ 
@ program of suggested activities to 
vitalize the teaching of the Language 
Arts. (See ad Page 94.)—$3.00 
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JAPANESE 


Fascinating and simple as can be to do. 


Enchantingly Oriental in effect. 


it's string, water colors and paper. 


Show your students the enjoy- 
able new art of string painting. 
Its appeal is to any grade-school 
age. It is sure to intrigue and 
stimulate young imaginations. 
With only common string, tem- 
pera or powdered water colors and 
paper, youngsters create novel 
double-image designs. Each de- 
sign is a delightful surprise; every 
pattern is new and exciting—the 
paint-soaked strings having fallen 
into their own pattern on paper. 
Use tempera or powdered water 
colors. Make a few trial tests to 
find best paint consistency. 


PAIN TING 


wé hope proves helpful 


To get seasonal designs, try 
light spring pastels, gaudy sum- 
mer hues, warm autumn shades, 
soft winter tones. For bold trop- 
ical florals try 2 brilliant colors; 
subtle monochromatic, light tints. 


EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 


Fold paper over. 
Press down and 
pull out string. 


Drop onto a fold 
of paper a string 
dipped in paint. 


Try one color. 
Then, different 
colored strings. 


Healthful, delicious, satisfying 


Enjoy the little lift 


you get from the 


lively, long-lasting flavor of delicious 
Wrigley's EZZIZZ7> Gum. And, remember 
that the smooth, satisfying chewing helps 
relieve tensions. (Aids digestion, too). 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS NEED TEACHERS—— 


Good salaries: state average for 1958-59, $6,050. 
College degree not essential for some positions. 
Free registration and credential information. 


Personalized Placements to Meet Individual Needs 


Teachers Agency priate. caitente — 


I-Spy Beooklets—Promoting stu- 
dent I-spy rangers, these little books 
teach many valuable facts about such 
subjects as highways, animals, rail- 
roads, trees, and the world of music 
(National ISpy Ranger Association, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.Y.; each booklet $.15; add $.10 to 
total amount of order to cover cost of 
mailing and handling). 


Looking In on Your School— 
Included in this evaluative pamphlet 
are questions to guide P.T.A. fact 
finders in determining the criteria of 
a good school and in locating your 
own school’s strengths and weakness: 
es; topics inelude “Curriculum,” 
“Purposes or Goals of the School,” 
“Teachers,” “Guidance and Counseling 
Services,” “Physical and Mental 
Health Program,” “The Parent-Teacher 
Association,” and “Interpersonal Re- 
lations,” with suggested readings on 
each topic (National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 700 North Rush St. 
Chicago 11, IL; $.35). 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


MA D Ere 
ORDER 


School Children and Diction- 
aries—24-page illustrated pamphlet 
telling of the values of dictionary use 
throughout the grades; some of the 
topics touched on are “Definitions 
Children Can Understand,” “Sentences 
That Function in the Learning Proc- 
ess,” “Pictures That Teach,” “A Pro- 
nunciation Key Children Can Use 
with Satisfaction,” “Spelling Helps” 
(Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 
E. Erie St., Chicago 11, IL; single 
copy free to teachers). 


School Kit for National Li- 
brary Week, April 3-98—Has: 
1. Brilliantly colored poster, 17” x 
22”; 2. Poster, 8” x 10”, suitable for 
mounting; 3. Streamer, 914” x 36”, 
printed in four vivid colors; 4. 50 4 
color bookmarks, 2” x 6°54"; 5. “Ae 
tivities for Youth—in School and in 
the Community”—reprint booklet 
from Organization Handbook (School 
Kit, National Library Week, 24 West 
40th Street, New York 18, N.Y.; $1.00; 
deadline for orders is March 15). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Attend the University of Hawaii's exciting 
Summer Session in 1960! Enjoy a summer 
of travel and fun...a wonderful six weeks 
program sharing the companionship of 


How TEACHERS Can 
BORROW BY MAIL 


You can get a quick cash loan entirely 
mail if you are regularly employed. 
eare State licensed and make loans 

from $50- $600 anywhere in the U.S. 

Thia service is fast and completely 

. No endorsers required. 

Noagents will cali. School authorities, 

relatives, tradespeople, friends 

never know you are applying for 

a loan. Smal! monthly payments 

to At your pey 

ments re ur 

vacation months RUSH 

PON today to get information and 

Money Request sent FREE in plain 

envelope. Write today! 

POSTAL FINANCE CO.,, Dept. 2C 

200 Keeline Buliding, Omaha, Nebraska 


550-4600 EASY-CONFIDENTIAL! 


| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2C 
| 200 Keeline widg., Omaha, Nebrasks 

Please rush Money Request Form and FREE information 
| sbout Teacher Plan. | 


by ED DURLACHER 


ODERN 
DYNAMIC 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
ACTIVITIES 
to music wo 


for Primary Grades HONOR YOUR PART 
Elementary Grades RTNER RECORDS 


High School Girls Box | Freeport, N. Y : 


Send for 


PLASTI-TAK| 


Th 


e RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers 
work ete. on ANY surface in the classroom 


Ketter than tapes, tacks, stanles or waxes. Last 


indefinitely 
ach 
inf 


P.O. Box 156 
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MFG. CO. 


Approved by ACEI. Order from your 
“ol supply distributor or write for his name and 
ormation 


Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


interesting men and women from all over 
the world. Live in carefree luxury at a 
famous Waikiki Beach hotel ...enjoy fas- 
cinating Island trips and social events (22 
in all!)... cross the Pacific by ship on 
Matson or air on United, NWA or PAA (jets 
available)... all for as little as $569. And, 


How to spend 
six wonderful weeks in 


HAWAII 


for only 


(includes trans-pacific air fare) 


study if you wish, under a distinguished 
faculty at the famous Summer School of 
the University of Hawaii...the first session 
held in the 50th State. 

You leave for Honolulu by ship or air in 
mid-June. Return by August 6. But we urge 
you to act now. Write or mail coupon for 
1960 Application and illustrated Bulletin 
to Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director, Univer- 
sity Study Tour to Hawaii, 2275 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 10, California, 


HURRY! RESERVATIONS LIMITED « MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Attention: Dr. Robert E. Cralle 
University Study Tours 
2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 


FREE! Please send Hawaii Summer Session information io: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Phone: VAlencia 4-0700 


State 
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FoR 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


CLUB DOMINOES uti- 
lizes the sturdy new tube 
package for the bone yard. 
Whenever you need anoth- 
er, you keep on drawing 
from it until you get a 
piece that matches. Chil- 
dren who can add and sub- 
tract understand dominoes 
readily. Schools find it a 
game to develop number 
concepts. In prices: $1, $2 
(twice as many), and $3. 
Halsam Products Co., 3610 
W. Touhy St., Chicago, IL. 

CHANGEABLE LETTER BUL- 
LETIN BOARDS have many uses in 
today’s schools, especially in admin- 
istration offices and cafeterias. Let- 
ters are in Roman style in white 
plastic. They are easy to insert in 
grooved felt background of red, 
green, or black. Frames are wood, 
chrome, stainless steel, or bronze. 
Many have glass doors, lock, and 
key. There is one for every use. 
Write Albert W. Pendergast Safety 
Equipment Company, 6913 Tulip St., 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., for descriptive 
folder, illustrations, and price list. 

Do you have one of 
the new relief maps in 
color, showing all 50 
UNITED STATES? 
Aero Service Corpora- 
tion, 210 E. Courtland 
St.. Philadelphia 20, 
Pa., has pioneered in a 
series of plastic relief 
maps for classroom 
use. This 18” x 28” 
map for closeup use is 
only $9.95, one quarter 
of the cost of Aero’s 
40” x 64” maps which 
it supplements. There’s 
a WORLD MAP too 
in the same size and 
price. A frame and a pull-out index of 2000 
cities and towns are included. 

Basic addition for preschoolers and _first- 
graders is easy with “Woody Woodpecker 
Fun with Numbers” rummy-type CARD 
GAME, This $1.00 game contains problem 
cards to pair with answer cards. Tots start by 
matching brilliantly colored pictures of lov- 
able cartoon characters like Andy and Miranda 
Panda, Splinter, Chilly Willy—and soon learn 
the correct answers. From two to five children 
can play at one time. 

“I Win” DECKS FOR ALL AGES (add, 
subtract, multiply, divide) are $.75 a deck, 
ppd. Liberal discounts. Betrick, Inc., Dept. NY, 
1603 Orrington St., Evanston, II. 

Betsy Ross Sew-It-Yourself U.S. FLAG KIT 
comes in four parts as shown. Full sewing in- 
structions are included, along with a price list 
for poles and holders. For school groups and 
clubs. Single kit with printed star field— 
$3.00, ppd.; kit with embroidered star field— 
$4.75, ppd. By mail only from Fund Services 
Inc., 619 Dartmouth St., Westbury, N.Y. 

APPLI-KIT is the answer to your needs for 
colored felt—6” x 9” pieces in six colors; a 
70% wool and 30% rayon blend; $.79 (less in 
quantities to schools). Directions and sugges- 
tions for making felt appliqués on purses, eye- 
glass cases, bookmarks, and so on. Continen- 
tal Felt Company, 22 W. 15th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


watch your 


PRIMARY PUPILS | 


Careless 


Use it in your class 
fon 10 dos FREE! 


Complete set includes 6 
Illustrated Stamps, ink 
Pad and Desk-Top Stamp 
Display Rack. Return Set 
in 10 days if not fully 
satisfied! 


Thousands in use in schools 
all over the country. 


reepend © 


Marking papers with 


RUBBER-STAMP ILLUSTRATIONS 


SEND COUPON NOW 
INDUSTRIES 


Highland Park, til 


SUMMIT 
P. O. BOX 607 


0 SEND SET OF 6 RUBBER STAMPS, INK 
PAD, DESK RACK. Enclosed is $4.50. 
Send 6 Sets at $3.95 per set. Total $23.70. 


Name 

Address 
State 
School Grade 


@ makes corrected papers interesting to children 
© encourages pride and desire for improvement 
ood ®@ saves time, simplifies teachers’ comments 


PICTURE-LANGUAGE expresses criticism in the child's languoge... 
brings pupil and teacher closer in the desire for improvement ond 
charocter building. 


Dozens of schools hove proved the practical value of SUMMIT RUBBER 
STAMP SETS. Prove their helpfulness in your school, without obligation. 


1 Kit $4.50—6 Kits $3.95 ea. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED / 


You’ll love the glamour and 
excitement of Virginia’s seashore 
resorts. Plenty of fun—bathing, 
boating, fishing, horsebac 
riding, dancing to famous-name 
bands — or just lazy days of 
relaxation at Virginia Beach on 
Atlantic Ocean, Ocean View on 
Chesapeake Bay and Colonial 
Beach on Potomac River. 

For a satisfying change of pace, 
visit America’s most historic area 
Jamestown, Jamestown Festi- 
val Park. Thrill to stirring 
outdoor drama “The Common 
Glory” at Colonial Williamsburg. 
Recall the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at nearby Yorktown, 
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Write today for your FREE 52- “pene pictorial bookie, | 


“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia Let us 


places which most interest you. 

VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
| AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Room I-30, State Office Building 
| Richmond 19, Virginia 


NAME 


CITY, ZONE 
VIRGINIA FILM CATALOG AVARARLE 


STATE___ 
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CRAM’S NEW GLOBE 


Practically Indestructible 


What a tremendous growth he 
has made during his first year. 


Tried and tested in every type 
of classroom. Every conceivable 
climate —the hottest, coldest, 
wettest and dryest—Tuffy came 


through with flying colors. 


The new “Tuffy” globe is just the | 
answer to schoolroom problems. 


Classroom Acceptance beyond All 


Expectations! 


During the past year the new “Tuffy” World Globe has exceeded our fondest 
expectations for classroom acceptance. This new wonder globe ball has been 
bounced, dropped, and hammered without ill effects. Teachers everywhere 
are praising the indestructible feature which eliminates fears of breakage 


when handled by students. 


12-inch “Tuffy” Globe now available with 


Beginners, Political, or Physical Political Maps. 


For complete graded teaching aids, send for Cram’s Cat. No. 92. 
Also literature giving complete details of Cram’s new “Tuffy” Globe. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


GEO. F. 


CRAM 


Sulla Yur 
CO. Inc. 


730 E. Washington St. + Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


a new 
series of 
duplicator 
workbooks 


PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC 


Four new liquid-process books that supplement and review the 
basic arithmetic processes. May be used with any basic text. Each 
contains 24 duplicator masters, 8'/2" x 11” size. Suggestions 
for using each page included. Priced at $2.75 each. 


No. 716, BOOK |. Addition and sub- 
traction combinations with sums and 
remainders of less than ten, easy 
column addition, a calendar page, 
counting by 2's and 5's. Grades 1-3. 


No. 717, BOOK 2. Addition and sub- 
traction combinations with sums and 
remainders from ten to thirteen, column 
addition, mixed practice, word prob- 
lems. Grades 


No. 718, BOOK 3. More difficult addi- 
tion and subtraction combinations, 
carrying in addition, borrowing in sub- 
traction, 37 easy division and division 
facts. Grades 2-4, 


No. 719, BOOK 4, Practice in harder 
multiplication and division facts, harder 
column addition, borrowing three times 
in a single example, use of fractions. 
Grades 2-4. 


order from F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansvitte, 
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FIRST 
CLAS 
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Audio-Visual Supplement 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The “100 AV Ideas” (pages 59-74) 
in your January /nstructor was a fine 
idea. Making some of these suggestions 
work will surely keep us busy for a 
while, but if Dr. Cypher has another 
100 of these, perhaps you would pub- 
lish a similar article in the future. 

Arnetta R. Russell, New York 


..» We'll take 100 more any time! 
Bernard Bremmerman, New Jersey 


Those 100 ideas will get me through 
my Saturday morning course... . 


Tom Rothschild, Illinois 


Dr. Cypher thought up 100 good 
ones this time. ... 
Louise C. Lewis, Georgia 


Dr. Cypher too has had many 
letters from people thanking her 
for the 100 AV ideas. She certainly 
deserves a geod share of the glory, 
but she asks us to remind you that 
suggestions actual'y came from all 
fifty states and Cznada, too. 


On Spanking 


Dear Miss Owen: 
Maybe spanking is a good idea, but 
I was spanked and I never recovered. 
Sanford Haefner, California 


“Let him who is without guilt throw 
the first stone.” If teachers follow that 
advice spanking will cease overnight. 

Sister Mary Thomasella, New Mexico 


.. +1 am positive that whipping a 
child never solved a problem. 


Fred M. Barcus, Nebraska 


I taught for 55 years. Many of the 
children I paddled came back and 
thanked me afterward. 

Mrs. Virginia Kirsten, Ontario 


All of these letters refer to the 
Sound Off question on physical 
punishment in the January issue 
(p. 6). Many letters protested one 
or the other of the answers. This 
is certainly a topic on which teach- 
ers have warm feelings. 


* 
The Special African Feature 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I am a student from Nigeria attend- 
ing college in this country on a Ful- 
bright scholarship. I was so pleased 
with the African section (Jan. pp. 12- 
18) that I sent my magazine home to 
the school I attended in Lagos. 

R. Swame, New Jersey 


The atiractive cover certainly set 
the stage for the inside. A feature 


long to be remembered. 
C. R. Miles, Ohio 


Let’s have more interpreters of for- 
eign affairs of the quality of Barbara 
Ward (Jan., p. 13). 

Andrew Clinton, California 


And one dissenter... 


We need more units on the United 
States and less on foreign countries. 
Elementary children are hardly ready 
to learn about Africa when they are 
ignorant of facts in their own state.... 

Ida Kristelt, California 


On Grouping 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I want to thank you very much for 
Dr. Richardson’s article on grouping 
(Jan., p. 8). I hope that you will have 
her write on specific aids to experi- 
enced teachers who either do not 
know how to group children in the 
academic subjects or refuse to recog- 
nize its values. Future teachers need 
encouragement to use the suggestions 
discussed by Dr. Richardson. 

Perhaps the statement about com- 
mon interests should be clarified. 
Some teachers incorrectly interpret 
this suggestion and ignore curriculum 
guides which are of value if correctly 
used. Interests can be recognized in 
all units, or they can be shared in 
club meetings or hobby hours. 

Eva M. Dratz, Ohio 


Dr. Richardson knows of class- 
rooms where regrouping takes place 
so easily and frequently during the 
school day that the children are un- 
aware of any change. 


* 
A Monthly Calendar 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Why doesn’t The Instructor have a 
monthly calendar—not to display, but 
one for the teacher's desk. 

Mary Peterman, Texas 


- «+ It would be fine if there were 

a removable calendar for the bulletin 
board. 

Anna Louise Baer, Wisconsin 


I would love a calendar of the big 
Instructor size. I take one from a 
smaller magazine each month but it is 
really hard for the children to see 
the numbers. 

Geraldine Pallison, Delaware 


We promised those of you who 
have been requesting calendars that 
we would poll our readers. Would 
you like a monthly calendar start- 
ing with the September issue, and 
what would you like it to contain? 
A book of teaching tips will be sent 
to the first 500 teachers who reply. 


Public Relations 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I wish to express my appreciation 
and that of my school for the fine 
public relations job your magazine 
did for us in connection with the 
photograph I sent, showing children 
painting “The Biggest Bear” (Nov. 
p. 42). 

May I list the resulting notices I 
received: A letter of recognition from 
the superintendent of schools; a 
Baltimore newspaper interviewed me 
and gave some nice publicity to me 
and our school’s Book Fair; a letter 
from Johns Hopkins Alumni Associa- 
tion to the effect that a notice may be 
made of the article in the Johns Hop- 
kins University magazine; Famous Ar- 
tists School, of which I am a student, 
will publish a notice in their Decem- 
ber publication. ... 

Lois Younkin, Maryland 


Our Bill Conklin does a nice job 
of contacting the alma _ mater, 
school district, and local newspaper 
of each of our contributors. You 
could have an experience similar to 
Mrs. Younkin’s! 
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quickly, easily made with the all-new, inexpensive felt-tipped 


designed especially for use on paper 


flash cards drill cards posters 
charts maps signs graphs 


As easy to handle as a large crayon, Brite-line  Special-formula water-based ink 

Marker is factory-filled, ready for immediate ¢ 

COLORS: red—blue—green—yellow—orange— @ may be removed with ink eradicator «a 
purple—brown—black. @ dries quickly and is practically odorless as 


Art teachers distribute Brite-line Markers to entire classes for on-the-spot guided 
instruction —all without the time-consuming bother of setting up and storing paints 
and brushes. Brite-line Marker is neat, precision-made of unbreakable material, and 
has a special-shaped felt tip that allows the user to make bold marks or fine lines 
with just a twist of the wrist. Cap is color-striped to match ink in each instrument, 
and fits snugly on top while in use. 


Color Kit of eight Brite-line Markers (one of each color) packed in beautiful crystal 

ae: clear jewel case shown here—$5.95 
4 Color Kit of four Brite-line Markers (one each black, red, blue, green) in handy pocket 

=< package with easel back—$2.9 

a Brite-line Marker is also available singly, your choice of color—79¢ . Refitis—40¢ 


Calling Gil membAS 
worm Club Meet», 
in the Librars, 


Thursday at 5:45 p 


@ The incomparable Flo-master Felt Tip Pen @ The all-new, all-aluminum felt-tipped Cado-marker 
Five markers in one with interchangeable felt tips. Built Designed especially for those with occasional need for an 
to last forever! From $3.00 all-purpose bold marker. Available in Color Kits and also 


singly —89¢ each. Refills —5@¢ 


Brite-line Marker, Cado-marker and Flo-master Felt Tip Pen available at all leading stationery, art and school supply 
stores. For your free copy of the latest Flo-master School Bulletin, write to CUSHM A N & DENISON 


Manufacturing Company, Carlstadt, New Jersey y 
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ten And Ome greet the spring. 
or For all-purpose marking on any surface with transparent, permanent, water-proof, oil-based inks in master colors i 


DRAMATIZE Each Subject VISUALLY! teaching specialist. Then, it is meticulously edited by 


Many teachers use SVE filmstrips to introduce . . . oth- SVE experts. Brief picture captions or a voice and 
ers to review many show the big pictures during sound combination on record add a rich diet of key S L | D c S 
‘subject presentations, stopping for discussion as they go. words, phrases, or sentences to interlock with the pic- 


Eve ry SVE filrmsts p is plann d. created, and thorough- 
ly developed for you by an authority on the subject, a 


tures! Here is a strong and able help . . . ideal for pupils 


in Color 


of all « apabilities 


Especially Selected for 


SPRING 


Here’s a choice selection of effective 
aids to highlight your seasonal teach- 
ing program. If you are not using pro- 
jection material now, it’s also an ideal 
opportunity at low cost to test the 
splendid pupil response of large bril- 
liant pictures shown in class. ORDER 
in coupon by numbers below for same 
day shipment. 


Your choice, 60 ¢ each 


SPRING FLOWERS AND PLANTS 
MRS. HEN'S EASTER SURPRISE with Record Grades K-3 | MARY'S EASTER LAMBS wry eared MBc 696 Skunk Cabbage Pushing Through Ice 
ht Mrs. Hen’s surprise, when one of NEW! Mary’s pet sheep presents her with two lambs! She de- MBc 899 Crocus 
ct sack, Quack,” instead of “Peep, Peep!” cides to give one to brother, Jimmy, and enjoys the satisfac MBc 1007 Tulips Red and Yellow 
ne story wi t beautifu ll-color drawings tion of sharing. A sensitive all-family story by Walter Johnson. MBc 1008 Grape Hyacinth 
lows w life in spi ' Enecour s kindness to animals Charming color art portrays beauty of new life in springtime. 
ind for the unusual Narrated by rv’s Fran Allison Narration: Fran Allison 8 frames, 
M851 15R—with Record & Guide $9 SAVE $1.50 on both above, with 33'/; rpm Record & Guide M851 14R—with Record & Guide $9 
M851 15 —with Scriot $6 M85ISR_ (record narrations are back-to-back) $13.50 M851 14 —with Script 


1009 Magnolia 
1013 Hyacinths and Daffodils 
1018 Narcissus 
1019 Leaves Just Out of Buds 
418 Fruit Trees in Blossom 
425 Forsythia in Blossom 
427 Spiraea 
429 Snowdrops Around Moss Covered 
Tree Trunk 
438 Close-up of Young Corn Plant 
Grades 1-6 THE CATERPILLAR'S JOURNEY with Captions Grades K-3 RACKETY RABBIT with Record 
\ fascinating story about a caterpillar’s long journey to a AND THE RUNAWAY EASTER EGGS 531 Apple Blossoms 
Is, the Lovable litthe Rackety Rabbit is just naturally noisy, but he 


il aple tree tor his winter sleep Sadly, he finds his friends 
s to imitate Hush and Shush, his brother and sister, and be SPRING LANDSCAPE 


plants, apparently all dead. After his sleep, he awakens to find trie 

he has become a beautiful butterfly and all his friends arc as “quiet as feathers falling.” Rackety wants to give a little 
alive awain! Teaches the renewal of spring and the happiness boy an Easter basket, but when the eggs hatch and the chicks 
it brings to all. Beautifully illustrated disappear, he falls aslee p in the basket and thus gives himself! 415 Spring Landscape with Stream 


M851 3—in Color with Captions 29 frames $5 Entertaining and character building! 442 Spring Landscape with Apple Trees 
M85! 4—in Color with Guide only (no captions) 27 frames $5 M246 19R—in Color with 33! rpm Record Guide 29 frames $8 in Blossom 
M246 13 —in Color with Captions (no Record) 29 frames $5 
ANIMALS IN SPRING 


ALL ORDERS ARE SHIPPED ON SAME DAY RECEIVED 
More EASTER FILMSTRIPS in Color 430 Squirrel Searching for Nuts 
' 4-8 HOW WE GOT OUR EASTER CUSTOMS 431 Hereford Cows and Calf 
1 SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC, M862 2R—36 frames with Record and Guide $9 Ewe and Baby Lamb 
§ 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 130, Chicago 14, Il. M862 2 —36 frames with Guide (no record) $6 
4-8 EASTER AROUND THE WORLD 
M862 1R—4I frames with Record and Guide. $9 MB Mallard Duck and Ducklings 
M862 | —41 frames with Guide (no record) $6 MBf Mallard Ducks on Nest 
MBi Female Redwing and Young 


M862SR —SAVE $1.50 on 2 above with Record 
tion back-to-back ide $13. MBi Wood Thrush and Young 
MBi Female Cardinal and Young 


MBi Robin with Young 


854 Farmer Plowing 


Send filrnstrig sets, and slides circled below: 


FILMSTRIPS M851 15R SLIDES 342 MBc 696 
mes! 15 MOS! 148 M851 14 MBc 899 MBc 1007 1008 MBc 1009 
MB5ISR mes! 3 m851 4 MBc 1013 MBc 1018 1019 mB 418 


4 2446 MBb2 4 MBf 427 429 MBE 4 
M246 19R M 13 62 2R 25 38 K-3 BUNNIES’ 


EASTER SURPRISE 
M247 3R 37 fr. with Record $9 H ; 
M2474 37 fr. with Captions $6 Each Color Filmstrip Includes 
Finest high quality processing. @ Strong metal container. 
All Records Are High Quality Vacuumated for longer life! @ Identifying storage label. 
331/; Rpm! Teaching Guides, as indicated. © Each filmstrip inspected 
K-32 SPRING with Coptions Captions, Record or Script. before shipment. 


IS HERE! Avge. 28 Frames SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC, 


M851 7 Spring Is Here 

M853 3 Summer Is Here A KNOWLEDGE 

M853 Autumn Is H 

mes3 2 Winter Is Here SVE PRECISION | THROUGH PROJECTED PICTURES 

M853SA SAVE $3.50 on set of 
4 filmstrips above, $16.50 A BUSINESS CORPORATION * SUBSIDIARY OF GRAFLEX, INC, 


MeQ62 2 M862 IR M662 1 MBo 68 MBo 401 $31 MAc 654 
M247 3R M247 4 415 mMBt 442 430 MBE 431 
7 3 m653 1 432 MBI 433 443 MBi 135 


2 MBSISA MBi 136 MBi 143 215 


i enclose { Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL } Bill our school 


Suggested billing date 


Name — 


School Position 


School Address 


City Zone State 
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